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PREFACE. 



Evert one is fully aware of the fact, that of all subjects which 
it concerns man to investigate, that involved in these two ques- 
tions is of paramount importance, namely. What ought I to be 1 
and, How ought I to act 1 The scientific solution and elucida- 
tion of these questions, constitutes the peculiar sphere of the 
science of Moral Philosophy, a science which will never attain 
to a full development, till it has done all for the solution, and 
elucidation of these questions which any particular science can 
do for the subject to which it pertains. 

The proper development of any science is, of necessity, con- 
ditioned, in the first instance, upon the proper definition and 
elucidation of its fundamental principles, and in the next upon 
an exemplification of the true method of applying such princi- 
ples to all practical questions which fall within the appropriate 
sphere of that science. The full conviction that such an end 
yet needs to be attained in respect to the science of Moral Phil- 
osophy, notwithstanding all that has hitherto been written upon 
the subject, has given rise to the following treatise. How far 
the author has realized so desirable an end, it now remains 
with the public to decide. One thing he will freely confess, 
and that is, that he has not yet fully realized his own ideal of 
what such a treatise might be in the hands of individuals of 
higher wisdom than he possesses. He has, however, made as 
near an approach to that ideal, as, after years of patient in- 
vestigation, and under the circumstances in which he was 
necessitated to think and write, it was possible for him to make ; 
and he entertains the internal assurance, that whoever will 
give the work a careful perusal, will find, that as a conse- 
<iuence, he better understands the law of right and duty, than 
be might have done before. 
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IV PREFACE. 

A treatise on Moral Philosophy that does justice to its sub- 
jectt will, of course, tax to the utmost the powers of the hardest 
student who attempts fully to fathom the depths, and ascend 
the heights of thought to which it attains ; and at the same 
time, it will so elucidate that subject, that the ordinary reader 
who will devote adequate time and attention to its perusal, 
will study it with much interest and profit. Such it has be'en 
the fixed aim of the author to render the following treat- 
ise. He designed to render it a book for the student, 
and at the same time, a book for the people. Let not the com- 
mon reader, then, be startled p,t the intricate questions which 
open upon him, as he proceeds. If he masters the subjects 
discussed, he will never regret the loss of his labor, and let 
him remember, that he can master them, if he will. 

This treatise was not prepared for the thoughtless, who take 
up such a work, glance, it may be, at its contents, and then lay 
it aside, as too deep for them, individuals whose minds float 
at random upon the surface of things, without looking seriously 
into the depths beneath, or to the heights above for the 
purpose of understanding the great realities within and around 
them, realities among which they are to have their eternal 
dwelling place, and who especially never ponder the ques- 
tions. What am II Where am 1 7 and Whither am I bound 1 
What ought I to be 1 What ought I to do 1 and What will be 
my destiny, as the consequence of being and doing what I 
ought, or ought noti It was prepared, on the other hand, for 
thinkers, into whose hearts wisdom has entered, and unto whose 
eouls knowledge is pleasant. To such it is now commended, 
with the earnest hope, that they may find the same interest and 
profit in its study, that the author has found in it& preparation* 



MISTAKES. 

Dq consequence of the absence of the author, at the time^ 
the second section of Chapter xvi. Part I, was not inserted. 
Its omission, however, is not material, as section 1, contains 
a discussion of the subject sufficiently full. For the same rea- 
son, chapters xvn and xvin were wrongly located. Chap- 
ter xvni was designed to be placed before chapter xvii. The 
printing had proceeded too far to make the corrections when 
these mistakes we^e discovered. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

THB aCIBKdE DBFINED. 

Thb common definition of Ethics or Moral Phi- 
josophy is this. It is the se^rice (jf the Moral 
Law. Pew persons, however, obtain any definite 
conception of the subject from such a definition^ fpr 
the obvious reason, that the idea designated by the 
term science is not distinctly developed in their 
minds. This idea, therefore, must be elucidated be*- 
fore any particular definition of any specifikj science 
can be appreciated. 

In the volume on Intellectual Philosophy, the idea 
of science is defined as " knowledge reduced to fun- 
damental ideas and principles ; or the properties 
and relatti^s of objects systematically evolved in the 
light of sudh ideas and principles." The foHowinff 
perhaps womUI be a definition still more distinct and 
definite* Sciej^e is the presentation and elucidation 
of universal rules and formulas^ in the light of which 
foriicuhar facts md p'^/liems may bees^flained and 
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(18' MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The above definitions present the Idea in a strictly- 
universal form. A particular science would accord- 
ingly be the presentation and elucidation of' those 
universal rules and formutas in the light of which 
all particular facts and problems falling within the 
appropriate sphere of such science may be explained 
and solved. Any particular scientific. Treatise real- 
izing the above idea, will not itself explain and solve 
such facts and questions ; but will furnish the rules 
and principles in the light of which they may be 
solved, and will so familiarize the mind of the stu- 
dent with the application of the formulas given, that 
he, in their light, will be able to answer such ques- 
tions for himself. An individual who has fully 
mastered a scientific Treatise on common Arithmetic, 
for example, will find himself in possession of a spe- 
cific answer to no one question falling within the 
sphere of such science, that he meets with In the 
ordinary transactions of life. He will find himself 
familiarized with the nature and application of uni- 
versal formulas, or rules and principles, however, 
in the light of which he can readily solve such ques- 
tions for himself. The same holds true of all par- 
ticular scientific Treatises developed according to the 
true idea of science. 

AfpHcation of the above to the science of Morcd 
Philosophy. 

The application of the idea above elucidated^to 
the subject of the present Treatise wffl be readily 
apprehended. The idea of duty is to the Intelligence 
under dl circumstances of conscious existence, an 
omnipresent reality. It is the only idea, in any 
intelligence^ human <Hr divine, which hag authority; 
and «very ^faen diat authority is absolute* Tl^H%h 
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in itselCas we shall see hereafter, perfectly simple, 
its applioatioas are illimitable and endlessly diversi- 
fied, and present, in the varied circumstances and re- 
lations of rational existence^ an endless diversity of 
questions, involving moral obligation, that need to 
be solved. The object of a Treatise on Moral Phi- 
losophy scientiflcally developed, will be to present 
and elucidate all those universal principles and for- 
mulas, in the light of which all such questions may be 
solved, and so to familiarize the student with theap- 
plication of such principles, that be will be able to solve 
them for himself. Such Treatise will not be to the 
student relatively to such particular questions, what 
a Table of Interest is to the merchant relatively to 
his pecuniary transactions, that is, it will not pr^esent 
a particular specific solution of all or perhaps any 
particular questions of moral obligation which he 
may meet with, in the course of his existence. It 
will, if it accomplishes its object, however, familiar- 
ize him with the nature and application of those 
principles in the light of which h© may solve all 
such questions for himself. Such, as I suppose, is 
the true idea of Moral Philosophy, an idea in con- 
formity to which the science will be intentionally 
developed in the present Treatise. 

REMARKS. 

With two general remarks, the present chapter 
will be closed. 

L If the view of the subject presented above be 
admitted as cortrect, certain defects in the common 
Treatises on the subject will be manifest. We find, 
for example, that after the discussion of certain funda- 
mental questions, they are mainly occupied in direct 
^TgommtA to praT€ that isudh iud4 soch particular 
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states of mhid, or courses of conduct are right or 
wrong, instead of giving and elucidating by appro- 
priate examples, as in all other scientific Treatises, 
those universal principles in the light of which it 
will be clearly seen that such actions cannot but be 
right or wrong. This is obviously owing to the 
want of well developed ideas of what the Science 
of Moral Philosophy really is, 

Another defect equally noticeable is the general 
absence of definitions scientifically definite and accu- 
rate. If Moral Philosophy is considered as mainly 
desimed to specify a system of moral duties, lliis 
would not be regarded as an important defect. If, 
on the other hand, it is contemplated as chiefly de- 
signed to define and elucidate fundamental princi- 
ples in the light of which specific duties stand reveal- 
ed to the mind as such, then very much depends, as 
in all other scientific Treatises upon the precision 
and accuracy of definitions. 

2. We now have an obvious explanation of the 
uncertainty which commonly attends disquisitions in 
Moral Philosophy. It is owing, as it appears to me, 
to the reason stated above— the want of well settled 
ideas of the true end and aim of such science. Let 
it once be understood, that its sphere is, not to speci- 
fy in a formal manner, the varied duties of man, not 
to decide whether such and such particular courses 
of conduct are right or wrong, but to fumkh and 
elucidate universal formulas or principles, in the 
light of which aH such questions may be answered 
by tiie student for himself, and then Moral Philos- 
ophy will take its place, not among the uncertain, 
but certain sciences. 
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CHAPTER II. 

posmjULvm and axioms in moral phiik)9opiiy. 

Each particular sdence has a sphere peculiar to 
itself. It has its basis, therefore, in axioms, deriviog 
their special form from the nature of the science to 
whidi th^ pertain, and in postulates which pertain to 
no oihet sdenee. The student who will turn to the 
work on Intellectual Philosophy, pp. 190 — 1, will find 
the above principles clearly elucidated* No one at- 
tempts to prove the truth of any axioms and postulates 
which he assumes as the basis of the science which 
he is attempting to elucidate. He asstimes them as 
universally admitted truths, and proceeds to con- 
struct bis treatise upon them. The object of the 
present chapter is to state some of the facts and 
prmcipies which the Moral Philosopher assumes as 
the basis of his peculiar science. 

1. It is no part of the business of the moral phi- 
losopher to prove the existence of God, or that of 
moral accountable agents of any kind. These are 
assumed as postulates or first truths. His single in- 
quiry on the other hand is, what are the duti^ of 
such being?, suppoamg them to exist ? It is a part of 
his inquiry, what are the elements necessary to 
moral agency ? It belongs to an intellectual, and 
not to a moral philosopher, however, to determine 
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whether these elements exist in man, or any other 
being or class of beings. Hence I remark, 

2. That the moral philosopher does not prove, but 
assumes the existence of man, and the existence In 
him of the essential elements of morar agency. His 
inquiries are, what are the particular duties, and the 
ground of moral obligation in respect to these duties, 
arising from the existence of these elements in man. 

3. It is no part of the business of the moral phi- 
losopher to prore the existeace of those rtlatims^ 
the apprehension of which give rise to moral obliga- 
tion* For exanSple: he spends no time in proving 
the existence of beings sustaining to each other thi 
relations of creator and creature, parent and child, 
ruler and subject. These he assumes as the basis of 
his inquiiies, which exclusively relate to the duties 
arising out of these relations, and the reasons of our 
obligation to comply with them. 

4. It is no part of the morfil philosopher's business 
to prove the validity of conscience, any more than 
it is the business of the natural philosopher to prove 
the validity of the eye in determining colors. The 
moral philosopher assumes the validity of this faculty 
in two respects: 

(1.) The capability of the intellectual faculties ,to 
determine the relations actually existing among 
creatures, and that of the conscience to affirm the 
duties arising out of these relations when determined ; 
and, 

(2.) That what the conscience necessarily affiiins 
to be right or wrong, is so in fact. 

5. The moral philosopher assumes the identity of 
the moral faculty in all moral agents in this sense, 
that when the same conditions are fulfilled, the af- 
firmations of conscience in all moral agents will be 
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identical. This is what is assumed in every science 
in respect to the human intelligence. If any one is 
disposed to question the principle, and ask with the 
sceptic : How do I know that the reason of all men is 
identical ? how do I know that all mean the same thing 
by the terms r^ht and wrong ? I can only reply that 
for one, I shall not stop to " bray such a man with a 
pestle in a mortar among wheat," for sure I am, that 
by this or any other means, his " folly will not depart 
from bim.'* 

6. When a particular relation is before the mind in 
view of which the moral faculty affirms a particular 
obligation, it is no part of the business of tne moral 
philosopher to show why the reason makes that af- 
firmation, or why that relation gives rise to that par- 
ticular duty. The necessary affirmation of the moral 
faculty is assumed as the reason of that obligation. 
When the particular relation in view of which a par- 
ticular duty is affirmed, is pointed out, all the reason 
that can, be assigned has been given, why that duty is 
binding upon us. We have then discovered the 
foundation, and the only foundation^ of moral obliga- 
tion. 

7. It is not the business of the moral philosopher 
to prove that the Bible is a revelation from God, 
This he assumes as the basis of his inquiries. He 
assumes the divine existence and attributes, the ex- 
istance of man as a moral ag^ent, &c., and then in- 
quires what are the duties arising out of the various 
relations wliich man sustains to himself and to intelli- 
gences around him ? 
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CHAPTER m. 

IDEA OF MORAL LAW. 

Terms defined. 

Moral Philosophy has been defined as the science 
of the Moral Law. We are now prepared for a con-* 
sideration of the question, What i^ Moral Law ? 

Law, in its most general signification, is a rule of 
action. Physical law is the rule in conformity with 
which the physical powers of the universe act. The 
law of attraction, for example, is not the fact that 
bodies attract each other, not the power in them 
which attracts; but tlie rule in conformity with 
which this power acts. Newton discovered thk rule, 
not the fact, nor the power in bodies indicated by the 
fact. These had been known ages before he existed* 

Moral Law is the rule in conformity with which 
moral agents are required to act. It is not the rule 
in conformity with which they, in all instances <io 
act ; for some refuse such conformity. But it is 
the rule in conformity to which, I repeat, they are re- 
quired to act. 

Physical law then is a rule of action. Moral Law^ 
a rule/or action. 

Dr. Wayland^s Definitions. 

Law, as defined by Dr. Wayland, is «* a mode of 
existence, or order of sequence.*' Moral Law he 
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da&tkm m*^ an order of sequence esfatdishedfaestw^eQ 
the moral quality of actio&t and their resnlts." This 
definition of Moral Law is fundamentally defective^ 
iiia«mioh as it mak^ the existence of moiral acttoo 
antecedent to that of Moral La Wf without which, as its 
ebvoiic^o^cal and Ipgical antecedent both, no such 
action is po9siUe« It is a dictate of reason and reve* 
lation, that ^< where there is no law there is no trans* 
gression," or obedience either, and consequently no 
moral qualities in actions of any kind. 

The " connection also between Moral Actions and 
tJieir results,*' is rather the scmction of Moral Law, 
than the law Itself. In the definition under consider- 
ation, the antecedent is put for the consequent* 

Law objectively and svijectiveltf considered. 

Law, as shown in the volume on Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, may be contemplated Jn two points of light, 
to wit, objectti>ely and subjectively. Viewed in the 
relation fin^t-named, it may be defined as the action 
of particular substances or powers in conformity to 
certain rules : in the latter as an idea in some intelli- 
gent mind. A person listens to a choir of singers 
whose efitire performance is in conformity with cer- 
taki rules. Why does the question spontaneously 
arise in his mind. Who taught this choir ? a question 
not put as a mere conjecture that some person may 
or may not have conformed the action of these pow- 
ers to a giveii arrangement; but with the absolute af- 
firmation of the Reason that somebody must have 
done it. The answer is obvio^. It is impossible to 
conceive of the action of powers hi conformity with a 
given rule, without the affirmation that that rule ex- 
ists as an Idea or law of the Reason in some intelll- 
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gent firiind; Thh m tme of k\\ l^vfs^fkymotA mi 
moral. The phy^cal powers of tbe universe lare Ae 
the objects of laws existing subjectively as ideaH 
in. th^ mind of God, In o^er words :^ God has so 
constituted these powers, and placed them in sooh 
relations to each other that theii^ mutual action a^Eid 
re-^action sh^Ube tn cottformity with a rule eiust^ 
as an idea in his own mind. . The law exists objec- 
tively in the powers, but subjectively in the supreme 
Intelligence. 

Law exists objectively in the (frute, but subjectivekf 
<md objectively bi^hf in man* 

As with the physical powers of the universe, so 
with all sentient beings, excepting rational moral 
agents. The former, that is, the brute creation, al- 
ways a9t in conformity with laws. These laws^ how- 
ever, exist in them only objectively* All their actions 
are necessary, and necessarily conformed, to lawsi 
of' the existence of which they have no knowledge, 
laws which they obey in the absence of all conscious- 
ness of the fact, and which exist subjectively in the 
Intelligence of the universal Law Giver. 

Now in man, (and here lies as I suppose, one gi'eat 
and fundamental difference between man ana the 
brute) law exists, not only objectively but subjeg* 
tively* All his actions are necessarily in conformity 
to laws of some kind, laws ultimately referable to the 
eternal reason, but originating immediatelj^ in his 
own Reason. Man is his own law-giver, or in the 
language of inspiration, he is a "law unto himself." 
This fact, the existence of law subjectively in man, as 
I shall in subseqi^nt chapters endeavor to show, is an 
essential element of moral agency. My object now 
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is te establfeh the fast, the emfete&oe of law not only 
objectively but subjectively in man. 

Observe a company of children together who are 
about to engage in sport Before their play is begun, 
what is always done ? Some rule or law is adopted 
m conformity with which their sports shall be coii- 
dueted. Whenever rational beings act in concert 
this feet will be found true. It holds also, not only 
in respect to communities, but in respect to individu* 
als. No man can enter upon any kind of businesit, 
without proposing to himself, and adopting, either 
consciously or unconsciously, some rules in conform- 
ity with which that business shall be conducted. 

The fact under consideration is especially true of 
rales, or laws of moral dbligation. In aU the variei 
ctreumstances and relations of conscious existence, 
certain ideas or rules of action necessarily suggest 
th^nselves, rules to which we cannot but affirm our- 
selves bound to conform. Our course of conduct 
must have a continual reference to such ideas, in 
the relation to them of conformity, or non-conformity. 
On this account, the scriptures affirm of man, as re- 
marked above, that he is "a law [law giver] unto 
himself.?' In other Words, in the varied relations of 
his existence, he necessarily imposes upon himself 
laws or rules of action. 

THE limAB OF RIORT AND WRONG. 

As Moral Law, subjectively considered, is an idea 
of Reason, it has hence been denominated the idea 
of right and wrong. The sentiment of obligation 
relatively to it is expressed by the words ought and 
ougki not. 
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Ckaraderistics rf tke$eideB$* 

We will now notice some of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the above-mentioned ideav. 

1. They are perfectly simple ideas — simple as op- 
posed to complex. The laws, considered as rul^es of 
action, which represent these icMs are of «o\»raa 
simple. So must be the ideas ; else the laws would 
not represent them. The idea of right and wrong, 
Uke those of space, time, canse and effect, cannot be 
resolved into other elements or ideas more simple. 

2. They are primitive. Before they are developed, 
certain conditions must be fulfilled, certdn relations 
must be apprehended. Then these idecu^, and all 
others dependent upon them, are necessarily devel- 
oped in the primitive spontaneity of the Reason. 
No man can contemplate moral excellence without 
the judgment that it ought to be loved. Nor can any 
man date the origin of these ideas in his own mind, 
any more than he can date that of the idea of his own 
existence. 

3. These ideas are identical with that oiJUness 
when applied to moral relations. This last is more 
extensive in its application, but becomes Identical 
witlf them, when applied to the relations above refer- 
red to. 

4. The ideas of right and wrong, of obligation, and 
all others depending upon them, are necessary. 
From those relations out of which particular forms of 
duty are seen to arise, we cannot but know that they 
must arise, and that from them duties of an opposite 
nature cannot, by any possibility, arise. Actions af- 
firmed to be right or wrong we can no more con- 
ceive that they are not what we affirm thera to be^ 
or conceive of them as possessed of the opposite char- 
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acteristiosr than we can conceive of the anBibiIatio& 
of space. We conceive, for example, of an individ- 
ual, as actually conforming to the great command* 
" Thou shah love thy neighbor as thyself.** Can we 
conceive such conformity to be otherwise than rightt 
D(> we not as necessarily affirm the opposite state to 
be wrong ? Do we not make these affirmations with 
a consciousness of the impossibility of attributing to 
one of these states the characteristic of the others ? 
Certainly we do. These ideas are necessary and ab- 
solute in the same sense, and for the same reasons 
that those of time and space ^re. 

4. They are abo universal. Universality must be 
affirmed of them in three important respects. 

(1.) They exist alike in all intelligent minds* 
" There is no tribe so rude,** says Sir James Mackin* 
tosh, " as to be without a faint perception of a differ- 
ence between right and wrong. There is no subject 
on which men of all ages and natioa^s coincide in so 
many points as in the general rules of conduct, and 
in the qualities of the human character which deserve 
esteem." This is strikingly illustrated by the manner 
in which heathen nations justify criminal actions. 
This they do by referring them to principles right in 
themselves and more general ; as in the cases where 
infanticide is justified by the plea that the child is 
thereby freed from the evils of life. All such refers 
ences clearly evince, not only the existence of such 
ideas in all minds, but their existence there in the 
same essential forms. Men differ, not in their ideas 
of what Is right and wrong, but in their application 
of these ideas to specific acts aijd courses of conduct. 

(8.) In another sense the ideas of right and wroi^g 
^e universal. Moral law knows of no exceptions. 
fi fe very commonly said Umt lh(8f« m ^O0pti(H|g 
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to all general rales, A law, however, kdmittiag of 
exceptions is not a law. Facts presenting apparent 
exceptions to a given law, come under another prin- 
ciple. Though in appearance like those included un- 
der such a law, they are, in their essential elements, 
totally unlike such facts. Every moral law suppose? 
the existence of certain relations, and results from 
those relations. While those relations exist, the law 
remains of course and admits of no exceptions. Ap- 
parent exceptions belong to other relations, and of 
course fall under different principles. For example : 
a parent is bound to provide for his child while he has 
the ability to do it, and the child remains dependent 
upon him. If such parent is freed from such obliga- 
tion, it must be in consequence of his ceasing to be 
able to make provision for the child, or of the child's 
ceasing to be dependent upon him. A change of re- 
lations produces a corresponding change of responsi- 
bilities, and the apparent exception to the rule above 
referred to comes under a another and a different 
rule. 

3. Whenever we conceive of an action as right in it- 
self, we cannot but erect the motive 6t intention which 
prompted the act into a law for all intelligent beines. 
An act of disinterested benevolence, for example, 
performed from a corresponding intention, stands 
revealed to our minds. The intention which prompt- 
ed the act we cannot but affirm, ought to govern 
ourselves and all other intelligents in all moral acts 
whatever. So also when we contemplate a wrong 
act, we cannot but affirm, that the motive which 
prompted the act is prohibited to all moral agents, 
in all circumstances actual and conceivable, m this 
important sense then, the ideas of right and wr(mg 
are edfio dtrieliy muversal. 
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Condusiorts from the above. 

1, As the ideas of right and wrong exist in all 
rational minds, as in all minds they have the same 
characteristics, those of absolute universality and ne- 
cessity, ai\d as each moral age^t cannot but affirm 
that the same law, which binds himself, does and must 
bind all other intellicents, U follows, as a necessary 
cons^uence, that the same law not only does bind 
all inteUigents, but stands revealed as law to all intel- 
Kgents. What evidence can we have that the same 
idea does and must exist in all minds ? This and this 
only^ the consciousness that in the presence of given 
facts, that idea does and must arise in our mii^ds, as 
the necessary law of our intelligence. In this cour 
seiousness the necessary law of the universal intelli- 
gence stands revealed with perfect distinctness, and 
we may know with absolute certainty, that in all 
minds to whom the facts referred to are known, the 
same idea, in the same essential form, is developed. 
We may take in illustration, the principle of causali- 
ty. How do we know that in all rational minds the 
idea, that every event has a cause, is developed in 
the same essential form in which it exists in our own ? 
We are conscious of the fact, that in the presence of 
an event, we do and cannot but conceive of and af- 
fiim a cause, as the necessary condition of the occur- 
r^ce of the event. In this consciousness we cannot 
but know, that to all InteUigents who have had any 
perceptions of events at all, thi§ principle, in the same 
essential form in which it exists in our owm minds, 
is and must be kuown. 

When, therefore, in the presence of certain facts 
smd relations, we find that we do and cannot but 
doomre (^ mi affim a tew wbksby us w€» know ab« 
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solutely, does and must bind not only burselyes, but 
all other moral agents, we cannot but know, that as 
these facts and relations ai*e known to all such agents, 
the same law, in the same essential forms, must not 
only bind such agents, but must be known to them as 
law. I know of no truth more demonstrably evi- 
dent than this. 

3. On the assumption that the scriptures are 
a revelation from God, what we now assume to 
be true, it will follow as a necessary consequence 
of the truths above established, that the Moral Law 
revealed in the Sacred Word is perfectly identical 
with the ideas of right and wr<mg as they actually 
exist in the human mind. Were this not so, two 
revelations proceeding from the same source wcmM 
stand in palpable contradiction to each oAer. He 
who revealed the law, created the human Intelli- 
gence. The necessary affirmations of that Intellt- 
gence are His productions as much so as the Intelli* 
gence itself, or the results of any other of his works, 
and are consequently a revelation from Him as well 
as the scriptures themselves. To deny this we must 
assume that a necessary intended result of what 
God has produced, is not a revelation of Gk)d Him- 
self. This identity also is verified by the fiact, that 
the Moral Law revealed to any man or race of 
men on earth will commend itself to their con- 
sciences as perfectly right and just. This could not 
be true on any other supposition than that imder con»- 
sideration. When a . heathen, on hearing the Law 
for the first time, pronounces it right and just, as he 
will not, and in his own conscience, cannot fail to doi 
he does and must Compare that law with an idea 
pre-existing in his own mind, and it is on the per^ 
eel ved identity cf ^ two» that this juc^eat is besod* 
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Hits renders und^mbly evktent the perfect identity 
of which I am speaking. 

This same identity also is every where assumed and 
asserted in the scriptures. When the ancient patri- 
arch put the question *' Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ?" God expressed no disapprobation of 
the judgment thus passed upon what would be right 
m Him. Yet this judgment had its basis exclusively 
in the idea of right previously existing in the patri« 
arch's mind. How often also does the Most High 
bring the fundamental principles of his own govern- 
ment to the bar of the human conscience, thus testi- 
fying to the perfect identity between the ideas of right 
and wroi^ developed in that conscience and the fun- 
damental principles of his own eternal moral govern- 
ment. 

. The same truth also is affirmed in all the declara- 
tions we meet with in the scriptures pertaining to the 
perfection and rectitude of the Divine liaw. All 
such judgments imply the conscious correspondence 
between the idea of right and perfection in the inte- 
rior of the mind itself and the revelation without. 
The whole ai|;ument for the truth of the scriptures 
b^sedupon internal evidence^ rests upon this one prin- 
ciple, and is wholly void of force on any other princi- 
f)le, to wit, the perfect correspondence between the 
undameotal truths and principles of inspiration, and 
the ideas of fundamental truth and morality pre-ex- 
isting in the mind itself. I misht also refer to pas- 
sages in which the truth which I am endeavoring to 
establish is directly asserted. But sufficient has al- 
ready been said for the purpose I now have in view. 
I would simply add in this place, that the objection 
urged against this position, that it renders a revela- 
tion of moral duty unnecessary, is evidently without 
2 
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weight. Though th6 kfeas of rfgtrf and wrong^ do 
exist in all minds, they yet need a distinctness of de- 
velopment which an external revelation 6lone can im- 
part to them. There are many specific appllcatioBA 
of these ideas also which need to be spedfied, applU 
cations which the unaided intrflect of man would 
never discover. A revelation, finally, imparts a sol- 
emn and impressive interest to the idea of duty which 
it could not otherwise possess^ They certainly ta^ 
a very unv^ise course, who vrouM mamify the im*' 
portance of a revelation by denying the possibility 
of men's knowing their duty without it. They thus 
present the highest possible justification of the de- 
priavity of the heathen. For what better excu^ can 
exist for any course of conduct, than the fact, that h^ 
who pursued it could not possibly know it to be 
wrong. Such, by no means, is the teaching of tnspi* 
itition on this pomt. It affirms, that while the heath- 
en perpetrate the crimes charged upon them, and 
take pleasure in those who do the same, tbev know 
well that they " who do such things are guilty [d^ 
serving] of death." It is not unavoidable ignorance, 
but a love of error instead of truth, that renders a 
revelation of the great {)rlnciples of moral ofo%atioii 
necessary. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

. IDEA OP UNIVERSAL MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Ideas dependent upon those of right and lorong* 

Before proceeding directly to an elucidation of the 
subject of the present chapter, it may be important 
to notice certain fundamental moral ideas which 
have their ultUnate basis in those of right and wrong. 
I refer to such as those of obligation, merit and de- 
merit, and of retributions, or of moral order as it is 
expressed by some. We are all aware that in the 
presence of the ideas of right and wrong, a conviction 
of obligation, expressed* as I have before said, % 
the words ovght and ought not, arises. The concep- 
tion of obligation complied, or not complied with, 
.suggests other ideas, ttiose of merit and demerit, or 
the desert of reward and punishment. These last 
ideas suggest that of moral retributions, or a state 
.of moraiorder. This, then, is the order, of these 
ideas relatively to each other. The ideas of right and 
wrong are the foundation of that of obligation: this 
again, of that of moral desert, or reward and punish- 
tn&ot, and these finally pf thq,t of moral retributions, 
or of a atate of moral order. Each of these classes of 
idoas id, relatively to its appropriate sphere, strictly 
uaiTeml and ii^cessary« 
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Idea of Universal Moral ResponnbiKty. 



The idea of universal moral responsibilitv now 
claims our attention. The words used hardly con- 
vey my meaning. It will be folly understood, how- 
ever, as we proceed. In the preceding chapter, it has 
been shown, that in all moral judgments, the mind 
legislates, that is, affirms obligation, not for itself 
merely, but for all intelligents. The motives or in- 
tentions which it prescribes or prohibits for itself, it 
of necessity, prescribes or prohibits for all moral 
agents in existence. When it is conscious to itself, 
01 having really obeyed or disobeyed liie law of right, 
it knows absolutely, that it will and must be the ob- 
ject of the corresponding approbation or disapproba- 
tion of the conscience of every moral agent in exist- 
ence, to whom its conduct may be known. The rea- 
son is, that each moral agent cannot but be aware, 
that his own moral judgments are but the echo of the 
conscience of the moral universe. 

Now as the conscience of each moral agent thus 
legislates not merely for himself, but for all Intelli- 
gents, and he cannot but be aware that such is the 
character of the conscience of every other such agent, 
we have in this great fact, an explanation of the 
universal conviction and sentiment of moral account- 
ability on the part of each moral agent, not only at 
the bar of his own conscience, but that of every other 
such agent in existence. Every man knows, and 
cannot but recognize himself as accountable not only 
at the bar of his own conscience, but of that of every 
other mtelKgent, for his moral conduct. Every 
where he recognizes the right in every other intellt- 
gent to mquire into his nfioral character and conduct, 
and to esteem and treat him accordingly. Thus ev- 
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ery moml agent 19 to evejry qther^ iu very jioiportaiit 
respectSy a moral Jegislatpr^ a judge, apd an executer 
o€ Moral Law. The priiiciple of moral aQcoimtability 
imiversally obtains, oa the part of each moral ag^t 
relatively to all others. 

As God is lecc^nized by the universal Intelligence, 
not only as the Creator of all things, but as possessed 
in a degree absolutely infinite, of all possible perfec- 
tions, as having, consequently, an acquaintance abso-> 
lutely perfect with the character and deserts of all 
Intelligents, He is accordingly recognized by universal 
nund, as the supreme lawgiver, governor, and "judge 
ofalL" Yet moral agents are not accountable to 
God alone; but each is, in the sense above explainedf 
accountable to all, and all to each. Nor does even 
Gk)d Himself claim an exemption from an adjudication 
at the bar of the universal conscience* To be sure, 
He will not pass, like creatures, a fwmal trial there. 
In this sense, " He gives none account of any of his 
matters." Yet He has so constituted all moral agents 
that they cannot but judge of the rectitude of his law& 
and principles of administration, and judge of them 
by a standard which He has Himself erected in the 
interior of their minds, to wit, the ideas of right and 
wrong, of which we have been speaking. This is 
what is meant by the Idea of universal moral account- 
ability expressed at the head of this chapter. 

HSMARKS. 

1. We are now prepared to explain the peculiar 
sentiment which universally attends the affirmations 
of conscience. As conscience, in its alxsolute man- 
dates, legislates, not for the particular subject, but for 
all Intelligently it i^ally issuer its mandates as from 
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ffte conseietiiber c>f the moral tinlvei^ei R b otf ttiii 
principle, that in receivihg the mandates of h!s oWri 
conscience, each moral agent feek himself acconnta- 
Hfe to aH for hisr obedience or disobedience. 

3. We now readily account for the fact^ that cda- 
science has so often been recognized, as the Sfplrk of 
God in the soul of man. Thus says Marcus Antonkw; 
**He that is well disposed will do every thing dictated 
by the Divinity, a particle or portion of Himself, 
which Grod has given to each of us, as a guide and a 
leader." ** The mind of man," says Aristotle, « has a 
near affinity to God. There is a divine ruler in him.** 
•* There is," says Seneca, *• a holy spirit in us." Hie-' 
ron says that **tfie universal light shining in the con- 
science is a domestic God, a 6(x[ within £e hearts and 
souls of men." " God," says Epictetus, " has assigned 
to each man a director, his own genius, a guarfian 
whose vigilance no slumbers interrupt, and whom no 
felse reasonings can deceive. So that ^hen you have 
shut your door, say not that you are alone, for your 
Gtad is witlrin." I might also, to almost any extent, 
4uote sentiments not unlike the above firom Christian 
authors. The above, however, is suffieient for nty 
purpose. Why do men thus regard conscience as the 
Spirit of Grod in the interior of their minds? The rea* 
son is, that the conscience of each moral agent really, 
as above shown, utters its mandates as from the throne 
of the universal conscience, and especially from that 
of God. Its voice is, and cannot but be recognized as 
the voice of God in the soul. 

•« And I will platJe witiiin them as a guide, 

My Vmme ConBeimiee, whom if they will hear, 

Light aJbBr light weU . used ^y ahall obtaia." 

Because God has thus jJaced conscience within us 
is his Umpire, and Its mandates can not but be reoogr 
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pi2e4 n^Jthe voice of God withU P9f hence 4ke m- 
j>r©^ioii under consideration. 

3. The thou^t ^bove illustrated, discloses to uis 
the principle of universal moral harmony and at- 
traction, together with that pf repellency among all 
jqftpral agents, one toward another. AH such agents 
v^rho conform to the law 
but approve and delight in 
the same time they cannot 
that their chamcters must 
^^ppmved ^t the bar of 
also be the object of the ; 
»all the truly virtuous. I 
su^h a character prefers 
stand ijci the clearest ligh 

universal conscience. < Here too is the universal 
bond of brotherhood between all the really pure in 
existence. 

On the other hand, all who disobey this law fear 
the adjudication of their own and of the universal 
conscience. They cannot but have a continued con- 
sciousness that they have a solemn account to Ven- 
der at the bar of their own and of the conscience 
of all other Intelligents, which they are by no means 
prepared to^ nieet. Hence between all such agents 
and all others, there . is the universal principle of 
repellency, ai^d especially between thoge who are 
truly virtuous and those wno are not. Among those 
who Jive in vJQlation of the law of duty, there may 
for a timet on account of J:he strong action of other 
principles of their nature, be an apparent heart una- 
nimityv Yet at the basis of such union there 
can not but be the elements of perpetual discord 
and repellency. What is said above is but an ex- 
planation of the deplax'ation of our Savior* John iii. 
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90-^21. **Por every one that doefli evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the Hght, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth, com- 
eth to the light, that his deeds may be made mani- 
fest, that they are wrought in God.^ 

4. The truth above elucidated presents alone an ex- 
planation of the natural boldness and consequent 
strength of virtue, and timidity and weakness of vice. 
He certainly can have little to fear from any being, 
who is conscious of standing approved at the bar of the 
universal conscience. He certainly cannot but know 
that he has all to fear, who recognizes himself as 
accountable to all, and is at the same time aware that 
when he shall be known as he is, he must be con- 
demned at that tribunal. There is not a moral 
agent in existence of whom such a^ person does not 
stand in fear, and in whose presence he would not 
tremble at the thought of a full disclosure of his 
character. 

F^. In the light of the great truth under consider- 
ation, the real meaning of certain important decla- 
rations of scripture pertaining to the future functions 
of the pure in heart becomes manifest. We read 
of the righteous that they shall not only judge the 
world, but even the angels of God. If such decla- 
rations be understood as indicating that such individu- 
als shall be seated upon thrones of judgment be- 
fore which the moral universe shall rormally pass 
for adjudication, the whole cannot but appear to a 
reflecting mind as a meaningless farce. But if they 
be understood as they were designed to be, to reveal 
the fact, that eternal retributions will rest not mere- 
ly upon the adjudication of God the judge of all, 
but also upon that of the univei'sal Conscience, they 
then shadow forth a great truth, one of the great- 
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est of whidi the human mhid can conceive. Thts, 
as I said, is the idea which the sacred writer desmi- 
ccl to express. He is reproving Christians, for a<yu- 
dicating their civil causes before wicked men, in- 
stead 0? among themselves. He informs them that 
they have always a standard of judgment erected in 
their own minds, a standard of judgment, in the light 
of which they would hereafter pass judgment upon 
the character and deserts of men and angels too. 
Why then should they regard themselves as disqual- 
ified to adjudicate cases in difference among^ them- 
selves, pertaining to the affairs of this life? 

€. The ground of the universal fear with which 
conscious guilt contemplates an entrance upon a fu- 
ture disembodied state, admits in the light of the 
great truth before us, of a ready explanation. Hu- 
man character Is here consciously to a great extent, 
under a ma*»k. When men think of dropping this 
** mortal coil^ and standing disembodied spirits in 
the unveiled presence of the Eternal one, they can- 
not but suppose that in the dropping of this coil, the 
mask from character will also fall off, and that that 
unveiled vision of God, will be the time for moral 
scrutiny and adjudication. The natural and neces- 
sary fear of that adjudication in the mind of the 
guilty has its origin in the immutable principles and 
fundamental laws of universal mind, and points with 
absolute certainty to a solemn reality lying before 
us in the future, to wit, RetributionSi This idea 
rightty apprehended, based as it is, upon that of uni- 
versal accountability above elucidated, is the founda- 
tion of all that is pure and great, and noble in char- 
acter. Without it, man is either a moral negation, 
or a moral monster. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MORAL ACTIONS. 

Terms defined. 

Action is the putting forth or exertioja of powefv 
The nature of tne action is of couKse. as the nature 
of the power exected^ and must be compared witU a 
corresponding law. Physical action is the exertipi^ 
of physical power, and can be compared only with 
a physical law. A moral action being the exertion 
of moral power, is an action which can be com- 
pared with the moral law, or wkh the idei^ of right 
and wrong. It is an oi^ion of which the Ret^son affirms 
that it eught or (mghtnottobe dom^ and in the doing 
of vohich^ merit or demerit is necessarily atiriiute4 
to the agent. This definition is not only distinct ijqi 
itself, but distinguishes its object from all other ac- 
tions real and conceivable. This definition is equalU 
ly applicable to complex actions, and the elements 
which constitute them. Of complex actions, that 
element, ai\d that only, has a moral quality which is 
eapaUe of being compared with the moral law* and 
of which we afiirm directly that it ought or ought 
not to be. A delibemte action is alw^^ mf»re or 
less com{dex. 

Intentions alone ai*e moral actions. 

An important question here arises, to wit* what 
kind of actions, and what element of complex ac- 
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tfcms, are capable of being compai^ed with the Moral 
Law, or whh the fandaihentat ideas of right and 
wrc«ng? In other words, to what principle or pow- 
«r of onr nature does the Moral Law directly ad- 
dress its precepts and Its sanctions ? An individual, 
we will suppose, has put forth some moral act. We 
consequently affirm that he ought or ought not to 
kave perfonned it, and that for having done so, he 
merits approbation or disapprobation. The act we 
will suppose to have been a complex one, as the 
patting of money or food into the hands of another. 
There is an element in this act to which, in the judg- 
ment of aH tnen, its praise or blameworthiness at- 
taches, and attaches exclusively. The question is, 
what is this element ? The united spontaneous an- 
stver of all Intelligents whose minds have not been 
waiped by false philosophy, (and such will be theirs 
also, wh^ they forget for a moment their theories,) 
Ae mitted and spontaneous answer of the moral 
universe, I say, would be, the motive or intention of 
the agent in performing the act. We may refer 
lo the act as useful or hurtful, as wise or unwise, 
WEtd our judgments of it will vary according to the 
different points of view from which we contemplate 
tt. But when we refer to that element in view of 
which we do and can not but assert it to be moraUy 
right or wrong, we do and can take but one con- 
sideration into the account, the intention ofjhe 
ageni in the act. That this is the correct view of 
tiie subject is evktent from the followmg considera* 
tions : 

Position Verified, 

!• All mankind agree iii this, in justiiying or con- 
demning themselves or others, in all moral actions, by 
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a reference to th^ir iatrations in the performance of 
sudiaiits* If they ^ish to ksM>w the * character of 
any such act, their only inquiry is, what was the 
motive or intention of the ^^ent in its performance* 
This one fact being fully and certainly known, a^ 
men unite in pronouncing judgment upon the act ir* 
respective of all other considerations, and that with 
the absolute assurance, that in such judgment they 
cannot be wronff. If a man would justify himself 
in any acty he always does it by a reference to his 
intentions. So when men would condemn individij^ 
als in any moral act, they dways do it by impeaching 
their motives or intentions. There is no one point 
in which all intelligents. Christian and heat^n, ckv* 
ilized and save^e, more absolutely agree, than in this. 
Such an agreement undeniably evinces that in the 
spontaneous and reflective judgment of the universal 
intelligence, the moral quality of all actions is found 
in the intention alone; in other words, that intentions 
alone are in reality moral acts, 

2. Our judgments of the moral ciiaracter of all 
particular acts, necessarily Dary with our knowledge 
of the real intentions of the agent in their perform- 
ance, and while our judgments of the intentions of 
the agent remain fixed, our affirmations pertaining 
to the character of the acts proceeding from them, 
cannot undergo the least ** variableness or shadow of 
turning." As our knowledge of this one quality 
varies, so will our judgment of the moral character 
of the agent. If, for example, we admit that the 
intentions of a surgeon, in a given operation, wece 
in all respects what they ought to be, we cannot but 
acquit him of moral guilt, whatever the results may 
be. If CHI the otb«r hand, we assume that he in^ 
tended to destroy theUfe c^T the subject in the ope^ 
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mtkm^we cannot but attribute to him the guilt of 
murder, even tfacmgh we feam that the coimw aotu« 
tlly taken, was the only one by whieh the life of the 
patient could be preserved. Since then the relatk>D8 
between our judgments of intentions and moral 
chamcter are and must be fixed, it follows, as a ne«* 
cessary conclusion, that the moral character of att 
act^ and states of miiid is found in intentions alcme, 
in other words, that intentions alone are moral acts. 

3. It is in respect to intentions alone, that virtuous 
and vicious agents in many instances really differ* 
Their external actions, their judgments, their voli-r 
tions, and their feelings, excepting so far as they depend 
upon their intentions, may be alike. It is only in 
respect to intentions, and feelings and judgments 
necessarily resulting from them, that they difier. 

4. It is absolutely impossible for us to impute 
guilt to an agent, when we judge his intentions to 
be in all respects r^ht; or to impute virttte to him, 
whatever he may be in other respects, when v^fe 
judge his intentions to be wrong. The truth of the 
above propositions is fully attested by universal con- 
sciousness. In the truth of this assertion, I am 
pleased to find myself sustained most fully bv sudt 
authority as Edwards* *♦ As to such motions of body, 
or exercises and alterations of mind, which do not 
consist in the imminent acts or states of the will it; 
self, but are supposed to be required as effects of the 
will; I say, in such supposed effects of the will, in 
eases wherein there is no want of a capacity of im* 
derstanding, that inability, and that only excuses, 
which consists iii want of connection between them 
and the will. If the will fliHy ccwnplies, and the pro- 
posed eflfect .does^ not prove, according to the laws of 
nature, to be connected with his v9lition, the man is 
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peii^y>4txcmiA ; he kt^ ? a Qfitmral ^liability i^ ^ 
til» fthifig^ required^ ^ For Ae will itself ^w has been 
obBerved, is all that can be dii^tly aad il^m©diat^ly 
x«pired by coimnaod; and other tbmgoooly iadi? 
teedyt as .c<miiected \vUihtbe wil}« If, tberelcxFev 
there be full compliancy of the will, the p^rsojoi ^ 
done Ins duty ; and if other thin|;s do.not pfove^ to ba^ 
C!6Mwected ^th his "voUtion, that is, not ojei^ing to 

^ 5. In favor of the doctrine wwler qonside^ atiw, I 
may also cita the almost nniv^rsal testimony of moral 
dbilosophers ancient and modern. From the wri^ 
tings of stjdb authors, I cite the following : . 
, <^ When the wjU consents to the perfoipnancte of an 
action,'' says President Wayland, " though the > act 
be not done, the Omniscient Deity justly considers us 
as either virtuous or vicious.", 

" The moral quality does not belong to the- ext«^ 
nal act, nor to the resolution to carry uiat conception 
into e^ct. It must then reside in the intention." 

" And universally^" say3 Prof. Tappan, « the merit 
and demerit of an agent is as his actual choice or in- 
tention. His volition depends upen his qhoice, and 
azid hence all the sequents of his volit^n» as far as ^ 
can be responsible for tiiemy depend iqpon his choiceu 
However he may- be judged by beingjs who have no 
0herway of estini^ting the {HriQcipks by which he 
seguktes himself, than> the ^sequents .which appear 
in ^onneidon with his volitions.; in the court of his 
own conscience, and in the court of all-seeing truth 
and justice, he ediall be judged according to big 
choices or iHtentions^-acoording to that which he 
d^miined and aimed to dew''/ 

The following from Edwards is equally to tb« 
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I *' Th«^U only ; its^f «ad- Bot thosittolionf whtQfa 
une the effects of the will,i8 the proper objm;t (^ 
pmoept or oomroand." ^ 

** The notioiis or state of the body are mattefs of 
eommaiid, only as tbey are subject to the soid^andcoin-' 
nected with its acts. But now the soul has no othes 
ftoilty whereby it can, in the most direct and proper 
sense, cbnseat, yield to, or comply with any command^ 
krttfie faculty of. the will; and it is, by this faculty 
only, that the soul can directly disobey or refiose com* 
pliance : for the very no^ons of c(WMenrt«^, yielding^ 
accsptingi comjdying^ refusing^. rejecting^ 4^0,, ar^ 
according to the meaning of the terms, nothing but 
certain actsiof the toUL Obedience, in the primary 
]iator& of it, is the^ sufamitting and yielding of the 
will of one to the will of another* Disobedienoe is 
the not consenting, not complying of the will of , the 
eotmnanded to the manifested will of the commander. 
Other acts^ thai are not the acts of the wUl^ as certain 
motions of the body and dk^aitons in the.soul^ are 
obedience or disobedience <mly indiredlyiostheyare 
connected with the staie or actions of the wiUf accord-' 
ing to an established law of natiire. So that it is 
inanifest, the will itself may be required : aad tha 
being of a good will is the most proper, du^ct an4 
isiniediate subject of command ; ^n<2 i/* this cannot 
be prescribed or required by comnumd or preempt ^ no*^ 
thing axn ; for other things can be no otherwise than 
€b8 they depend upon^ md are the fruits of a good 
wiM.'' 

** Cord. 1. If there be several acts of the wiU^ 
or a sertes of act^, one following another, and 
one the effect of another, lAi%iirstandd^;erminmg 
met is properly the sulsject of oonunandy and not 
only tne ccmsequent acts which are dependent 
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upot> iL Y«a^ It is thia more especially, whidi is 
that /which commaiid or precept hoa a proper re^ 
spect to : l>ecaase it is this act that determines the 
whole affiiir; in this act the obedience or disobe- 
dience lies, in a peculiar manner; the consequent^ 
acts being all subject to it, and governed and de^ 
termined by it. Thi$ determining ^ governing act^ 
muH be the proper object cf precept ^ or. none.^* 

** Cord. 2. It also follows, from what has been 
observed, that if there be any sort of act, or ex- 
ertion of the soul, prior to all free acts of the 
will or acts of choice in the case, directing and 
determining what that act of the will shall bef 
that act or exertion of the soul cannot properly 
be subject to any command or precept, in any 
respect whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, 
immediately or remotely. Such acts can not be 
subject to commands directly, because they are no 
acts of the will ; being by the supposition prior to 
all acts of the will, determining and giving nse to 
all its acts: they not being acts of the wHl, there 
can be in them no consent to, or compliance with 
any command. Neither can they be subject to 
any command indirectly or remotely ; for they ara 
not so much as the ejfficts or consequences of the 
will, being prior to all its acts. So that if there 
be any obedience in that original act of the soul,, 
determining all volitions, it is an act of obedienco^ 
wherein the will has no concern at all ; it prece- 
ding every act of the will. And therefore, if the 
soul either obeys or disobeys in this act, it is wholly 
involuntarily; there is no willing obedience or rebeL 
Uon, no comiJiance or opposition of the will in the 
bSbav: and wl^t sort of obedience or rebdlion ia 
this?" - 
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That Edwards, in the above^ extracts, designed to. 
assert the doctrine that moral obligation, and conse- 
quently, moral character, pertains to intentions otaly, 
is evident from two considerations. 

(L) He denies moral character wholly of all men-, 
tal and physical states but those of the will. 

(2.) He distinguishes between all ultimate acts of 
will, and dependent executive volitions proceeding 
from them, and attributes all moral qualities that do^ 
exfet to such ultimate acts or intentions alone. 

" There are," says Kant, the founder of the mod- 
em Transcendental school in philosophy, " qualities 
which greatly aid and strengthen a good. will; but 
they have not any inward worth of their own, and; 
will be found always to presuppose a good wijl, which: 
limits the praise they deser^^^dly carry. * * 

"A good will is esteemed to be so, not by the ei^ 
fects which it produces, nor by its fitness for accom*- 
pKshing any givfen end, but by its mere good volition^ 
that is, it is good in itself; and is therefore to bo 
prized incomparably higher for its awn sake, than 
any thing whatsoever which can be produced at th€jf 
call of appetite or inclination. Even if it should* 
happen, that, owing to an unhappy conjuncture of* 
events, this good 'will were deprived of power to exe- 
cute its benign Intent, still this good will, (by which' 
is not meant a wish) would, like a diamond; shine in^ 
iteelf^and by virtue of its native lustre. Utility or^ 
uaelessfiess could neither enhance nor ' prejudice thfar 
internal splendor : they resemble the setting of a ge^, 
whereby the brilliant is more easily takefn in the hand, 
and otfered to the attention of those not otherwise 
jiKlges, but which would not be required by any^ 
3 
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skilled lapidary, to enable him to form his opinion of 
its worth." 

" It is thus without all question^ that we are to un- 
derstand those passages of scripture, where it is or- 
dained that we love our neighbor, even our enemy ; 
for, as an affection, love cannot be commanded or 
enforced; but to act kindly from a principle of duty 
can, not only where there is no natural desire, but 
also where aversion irresistibly thrusts itself upon 
the mind; and this would be a practical, not a 
pathological liking, and would consist in the orig- 
inal voUtion, and not in any emotion of the sen- 
sory." 

"The consequences of an action," says Cousin, 
whatever they may be, do not render it either moral- 
ly good or bad ; the intention is every thing. Strict- 
ly speaking, there is no such thing as a moral action ; 
nothing but moral intentions." 

I forbear further quotations which might be mul- 
tiplied to almost any extent. 

6. Equally explicit, on the point, are the teachings 
of Inspiration. Take a single example in illustration. 
The guilt of the king of Assyria, in his Woody wars, 
is affirmed to depend not on his external acts, but 
exclusively upon his motives or intentions in perform- 
ing them. " Nevertheless, he meaneth not so, nei- 
ther doth his heart think [intend] so." In conform- 
ity to this principle, it is affirmed, that " As a man 
tiiinketh, [intendeth] in his heart, so is he." God al- 
so in judging of moral character is represented, 
as looking not at the outward acts, but at the 
heart, the motives or intentions by which such 
acts are put forth. 

7. As a final reason for the truth of the doctrine 
under consideration^ I remark that it is onl^in refer- 
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ence to intentions, that moral agents are free, and 
not subject wholly to the law of necessity. An act 
or state of mind is free, when, at the time and in the 
circumstances of its existence, it may be different 
from what it is. It is necessary when, at the time 
and in the circumstances of its occurrence, it can not 
but be in all respects what it is, nor by any possibili- 
ty be, in any respect, diflFerent from what it is. To 
say that an agent, all of whose acts and states are 
subject to the law of necessity, ought in any given 
circumstances, to be or to do in any respect different 
from what he is or does, and can not but be and do in 
those circumstances, is equivalent to the affirmation, 
that an event ought to exist for which there is no cause. 
Can the intelligence affirm, that any such thing ought 
to be? What meaning can attach to the word ought 
when it is asserted that an event without a cause 
ought to exist? We venture to affirm, that no man, 
in the possession of reason, would have the affrontery 
to look the proposition directly in the face, and then 
affirm that in any conceivable circumstances, an 
event ought to occur, and that the subject is guilty 
for its non-occurrence, when its occurrence in those cir- 
cumstances, would be an event without a cause. Ob- 
ligation cannot be affirmed of any agent, or of any 
department of his nature, when its affirmation would 
involve such a contradiction as that. Now, it is uni- 
versally admitted by philosophers of all schools, that 
in respect to all states and acts of the physical sys- 
tem, and also in respect to all jnental states, inten- 
tions excepted, in respect to all states of the sensibili- 
ty and intelligence, for example, man is wholly sub- 
ject to the law of necessity. In respect to intentioni^ 
only is he free. As moral obligation consists only 
with freedom, and as man is free only ia respect Iq 
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his intentions, intention^ are the only acts or inental 
states of which obligation can be directly affirmed. 
T!he sense in which it may be affirmed of other acts 
and states, will be considered hereafter. Inten- 
tions, then, and moral actions are synonymous terms. 

Conclusions from the propositions above established. 

1. Intentions are exclusively phenomena of the 
will. They pertain neither to th6 intelligence, nor 
Sensibility. This all will admit. 

2. No motion of the physical organization, no 
state of the intelligence or sensibility does or can,~in 
itself, possess any moral character. The truth of this 
proposition has been already established beyond con- 
troversy. A few additional considerations, designed 
to render its truth if possible still more evident, de- 
mand a passing consideration. 

(1.) In respect to all phenomena of these faculties, 

excepting so far forth as their character depends upon 

the action of the will^ individuals of moral charac- 

the direct opposites, may perfect- 

ther. All the external acts per- 

3t men that ever lived, might, as 

motion is concerned, be perform- 

3, their character remaining un- 

re to be become incarnate. The 

true of all states of the intelli- 

e thoughts and convictions are. 

St and best of* creatures. Moral 

i, in no sense, consist in any such 

!. Equally manifest is the appli- 

principlQ to all the states of the 

ident upon the action of the will, 

emotions and desires are com- 
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mon to creatures of the worst and the best of moral 
characters. How can moral character in any forrfi, 
depend upon such phenomena? 

(2.) No individual subject to such phenomena 
himself can affirm that all moral agents, under all 
circumstances, are bound to experience the same 
phenomena without modification. This, as we have 
seen, would be the case, were such states to be re- 
garded as moral acts or states. The same law which 
morally bind» one, binds all. A given thought or 
feeling arises in our minds. Can we affirm, that any 
other agent, who, whatever the state of his will may- 
be, cannot but have, or cannot, by any possibility, ex- 
perience such phenomena, is, in any way, responsible 
for their existence or non-existence in himself? We 
can no more make such affirmations than we can a;f- 
firm any other palpable contradiction. If not, we 
can not hold ourselves responsible for the existence 
or non-existence of any such phenomena in ourselves, 
phenomena which we cannot experience, though we 
will it ever so strongly, or cannot but experience 
them, all possible efforts on our part, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. An idea more totally subversive 
of all correct conceptions of moral obligation, was 
never broached, than the position that moral agents 
are responsible for such phenomena as these. 

(3.) No idea of God is more absurd in itself, or 
more dislionorable to the divine character, than the 
supposition, that He has legislated morally in respect 
to such phenomena. Suppose that God has hung out 
before the moral universe, a law in which thoughts, 
feelings, or physical acts or states, are required of 
or prohibited to his creatures, phenomena, the ek- 
i<itence of which, by no efforts of their wills they 
can either produce or prevent or modify in them- 
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selves. How must He statid before 4he univerge, 
as a moral l^isktor? This is the precise light in 
which all present the moral law and God its administra- 
tor^ who predicate moral character of such phenomena. 

(4.) The dogma that moral agents are directly 
morally responsible for the existence or noft-exist- 
ence of such phenomena, implies, as we have seen, 
that events without causes are required of crea- 
tiH'es. All such phenomena are exclusively subject 
to the law of necessity. In the circunj^tances of 
their existence, they cannot but exist as they are. 
To suppose that the law requires them to be dif- 
ferent from what they are, is to suppose that it 
requires events without a cause. That which in the 
circumstances of its existence, cannot but be what 
it is, and by no possibility be otherwise, (which is 
the case of all phenomena subject to the law of 
necessity,) cannot in those circumstances, be in any 
respects other than it is, unless there is an event 
without a cause. Those then, who maintain, that 
the law requires of creatures the existence of 
thoughts, feelings, or physical phenomena, which, 
by no ejSforts of theirs they can produce in them- 
selves, or to prevent the existence of such phenomena 
the occurrence of which no efforts of theirs can, in 
any degree avail to prevent, all such persons, I say, 
maintain, that the divine law requires of creatures, 
events without causes, and dooms them to deatli for 
not producing results which when produced shall be 
results not produced at all. How utterly incapable 
must a person, who can maintain such a dogma, be 
to reason profoundly upon any question of fundament- 
al morality. 

3. It follows as a necessary consequence from 
what has been established above, that moral agents 
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ar6 reftpo»^bIe for physical acts or states, as also i&r 
the phenomena of tne intelligence and sensibility, so 
fiu? forth only as their existence and character de» 
pend either directly or indirectly on their wills, 
or Intentions* So far they may with all propriety, 
and in every system of nghteous moral legislation, 
will be held responsible for such phenomena. Ber 
yond these limits moral responsibility wholly ceases. 
4. Equally manifest is it that moral agents are^re- 
sponsible directly and immediately for those acts of 
will only denominated t^tma^e intentions. Whenev- 
er there is a series of acts all depending for their ex- 
istence and entire character upon some one causative, 
pre-determining, and controlling act, it is self-evident, 
that moral obligation must directly pertain to this one 
act alone. " This determining, governing act," as 
Edwards well observes, " must be the proper object 
of precept or none." Now, this is the precise relation 
which ultimate intention sustains to to all subordt* 
nate executive volitions. To it they sustain the re- 
lation exclusively of effects to cause. The intention 
being given, the subordinate volitions cannot but be, 
with all existing characteristics. Moral law has to 
do with such phenomena therefore, only as dependent 
for their existence and entire characteristics upon ul- 
timate intentions. These last are the only phenome- 
na over which it directly legislates. Much is done 
for the science of Moral Philosophy, when Its appro- 
priate and primary objects of investigation are thus 
rendered clear and distinct. 

Ultimate Inttntions Defined. 

As ultimate intentions are the only phenomena 
over which moral law directly legislates, and as all 
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©Wigation and moral desert fmally terminate In these, 
the correct scientific definition of such phenomena 
^becomes an object of fundamental importance. What 
then are ultimate intentions? They are, of course, 
ultimate determinations, or act« of will, that is, acts 
which are caused by, subordinated to, and determined 
in their characteristics by, none others. Ultimate in- 
tentions, therefore, may be thus defined. Whenever 
ike vnll actSyandthe reasons for such action are found 
in some object, and in nothing extraneous to it, those 
-acts which refer directly to such object j and determine 
the character of the series of acts uhimately referring t^ 
it, are ultimate. This is what we mean by uHimsite 
intentions. Whenever we ask for the motives or ut- 
timate intentions of an individual, we always inquire 
for the object relatively to which that final act is put 
forth, the act which ffives existence to and deter- 
rames the character of^the whole series of subordi- 
nate acts under consideration. 

Defective Definition, 

Ultimate Intentions have been sometimes defined 
as the choice of an end, " The choice of an ulti- 
mate end," says my respected associate, Professor 
Finney, ** is an ultimate intention." This definitioa 
is to my mind, defective, for the following reasons. 

1. It is by no means intuitively certain, (the funda^ 
mental characteristic of all correct definitions,) that 
it includes all ultimate acts of will. It admits, at 
least of a doubt, whether there may not be such acts 
which cannot properly be denominated the choice of 
an end. 

2. There are ultimate acts of will which cannot, 
properly, be denominated the choice of an end. To 
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choose any thingas an end, implies, according to the 
proper signification of the words, that we choose it, 
as something which we are to protnote by appropri- 
ate executive acts. There are objects which present 
ultimate reasons for acts of will which we cannot, 
in the sense above explained, will as an e^d. God, 
for example, we can, by no acts of our wills, render 
better or more happy than He is, his holin-ess and 
happiness both being revealed to us, as absolute iiifi- 
nite quantities wholly incapable consequently of in- 
crease or diminution from any finite cause. We 
therefore cannot will either of them as ultimate ends, 
that is, as ends to be secured by appropriate execu- 
tive acts. But the revelation of the divine existence 
and perfections, does present ultimate reasons for 
many ultimate acta of will. The definition und^r 
conaldei'ation therefore is defective. * 

3. The one proposed above is free from all such 
objections. It intuitively includes all ultimate acts 
of will, whether falling under the choice of an ulti* 
mate end, or whether such acts suppose subordinate 
volitions, or not. It therefore clearly meets all thfe 
exigencies of ^ correct definition. 
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CHAPTEEVI- 

UNIVERSAL TEST OF THE MORAL CHARACTER OF UL* 
TIMATE INTENTKNfS. 

In the preceding chapters, the priiu^ple has been 
fully established, that ultimate intentions only are« 
strictly speaking, moral acts. We have also a defi- 
nition sufficiently clear and distinct, of sueh inten- 
tions. 

Another inquiry of fundamental importance now 
presents itself, to wit, By what test may we deter- 
mine whether an intention is right or wrong ? As 
the entire moral character of every moral agent is as 
his intentions, and is to be determined by a reference 
to them, this question must be to every such agent, 
one of infinite moment. All intentions we well know 
are right or wrong, as they are conformed or not 
conformed to the demands of the moral law, or the 
ideas of right and wrong. But how may we know 
whether an intention is or is not conformed to this 
law ? The only appropriate answer is this : An in* 
tention is right, when, and only when, toe cannot but 
affirm that all moral agents ought to exercise the same 
identical intention relatively to all moral objects what^^ 
ever, that is, in reference to all objects presenting 
ultimate reasons for ultimate acts of will. It is 
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wrong,' when we can not affirm ks fundamental 
characteristics as law universal for all intelligents. 

The following is the form in which the test of con- 
formity to moral principle is announced by Kant. 
" So act that thy maxim of will (intention) migfet be- 
come law in a system of, universal moral obligation'* 
— that is, let your controlling intention be always 
such, that all Intelligents may properly be required 
ever to be under the supreme control of the same in- 
tention. 

" By Cousin, the test of conformity to such princi- 
ple is thus>^nnounced : " The moral principle being 
universal, the sign, the external type by which a reso- 
lution may be recognized as conformed tp this princi- 
ple, is the impossibility of not erecting the immediate 
motive (intention) of the particular act or resolution, 
into a* maxim of universal legislation" — that is, we 
cannot but affirm that every moral agent in exist- 
ence is bound to act from the same motive or inten- 
tion." 

As the Reason never affirms obligation, as we have 
seen in aftother chapter, only in the form of law uni- 
versal for all Intelligents, so no intention can be right 
when it is not conformed to the law which univei'sal- 
ly binds all such intelligents. In reference to all 
right intentions therefore, we cannot but affirm, that 
an moral agents are bound to put forlh similar acts of 
will relatively to all moral objects. All intentions 
must be wrong which do not possess this one funda- 
mental characteristic. 

But a question still arises, to wit, when does an 
intention really possess this characteristic ? In an- 
swering this question, I would remark, that there are 
two and only two relations in respect to which the 
will can act relatively to an object, that is, as the 
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object stands revealed to the thind in the intelligetice, 
and as it immediately affects the sensibility. Of two 
objects known to the mind, that which, as we are well 
aware, is infinitely of the less intrinsic and relative 
impWtance may, in Consequence of our peculiar con- 
dition, and its special relations to the mind at the 
moment, produce afar greater immediate effect upon 
our feelings, than that which is distinctly recognized, 
as of infinitely the greater importance. Hence acts 
of will relatively to such object must be in harmony 
with the intelligence in opposition to the strongest 
feeling, or with the sensibility .in opposition to the 
Intelligence. The same does or may hold true in 
respect to all objects towards which ultimate acts of 
will are put forth. Now all such acts which are put 
forth in harmony with the dictates of the inteHig;ence, 
from respect to the real intrinsic and relative impor- 
tance of the objects, as apprehended by the intelli- 
gence, all impulses of the sensibility to the contrary 
notwithstanding, all such acts are in full conformity to 
the moral law. When we have thus acted relative- 
ly to any one object, we cannot but affirm that all 
moral agents are under obligation to will or act in a 
manner precisely similar towards all objects of ulti- 
mate acts of will. In other words, we cannot but afllirm 
that the principle from which we have acted in this 
one instance is the law and only law which binds all 
moral agents in respect to all moral acts whatever. 
On the other hand, when the will surrenders itself 
to impulse irrespective of the dictates of the Intelli- 
gence, this is and must be wrong action, and this is 
the fundamental characteristic of all actions that are 
wrong. 

All intentions then are right which are in harmony 
with their objects as presented to the mind by the In- 
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gence, and in which all the impulses of the sensi- 
bility are held in subordination to such convictions. 
All intentions are wrong in which the will is surren- 
dfifed to impulse irrespective of the dictates of the In- 
telligence with regard to these objects. Intentions of 
' the first class are expressed by terms such as virtue, 
righteousness £md holiness. Those of the class last 
named, by such terms as sin, vice, unrighteousness, 
injustice and selfishness. All the terms in each of 
the classes above named have the same identical 
meaning, when leed, as they commonly are, those of 
the first class to express all the forms of right action, 
and those of the second to express all forms of action 
of an opposite character. 

RBMABKS. 

1, We notice the memxing of the term lote when 
used to express all forms of virtue ; as when it is 
said that " love is the fulfilling of the law." Love as 
moral virtue, in distinction from mere feeling, is ac- 
tion from respect to the intrinsic character and rela- 
tive worth of all objects of moral action, as appre- 
hended by the intelligence. When the will is actu- 
ally in this state in respect to all objects involving 
moral obligation, all that moral law does or can re- 
quire is fully discharged. 

2. We notice also the meaning of the term selfish' 
ness when used to express all forais of sin t)r' wrong 
doing. It does not then mean merely and exclusive- 
ly preferring our own to the interest of another, but 
voluntary conformity to impulse or feeling irrespec- 
tive of the idea of duty. All such action, whatever 
its form or direction, and whatever the feeling in 
which it has its spring, is selfishness. No other dis- 
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tinctions do or can exist between actions or inten- 
tions right and wrong than those now under consider- 
ation. 

3. The manifest error of many in their attempts at 
self-justification, in respect to acts manifestly wrong, 
now admits of a ready explanation. The plea set up 
is, " We intended no wi'ong," " Our intentions were 
good," &c. Such individuals assume that their inten- 
ti(ms are good, excepting when evil is intended as an 
end. It may be doubted whether such intentions 
are ever put forth. It is actually denied by many 
that the will can intend known evil as an end, that 
is, for its own sake. Individuals who adduce such 
pleas in self-justification for wrong doing, need to be 
reminded, that the essence of all wrong-doing is ac- 
tion from impulse irrespective of a supreme regard for 
duty. The law requires us not only not to intend 
evil, but actually to intend good, and holds us trans- 
gressors when acting from any other principles. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A MORAL AQENT. 

Terms defined. 

Having determined the character of a moral action, 
we now come to another important inquiry, the char- 
acteristics of the subject of such action, or of a moral 
agent. A moral agent is one who is bound to conform 
his conduct, or more strictly speakings his intentions, 
to the principles of the moral law, or to the ideas of 
right and wrong. 

Necessary Characteristics of Such Agent. 

But what are the necessary characteristics of such 
an agent ? What powers do we necessarily attribute 
to any being, as a necessary ground and condition of 
Ae affirmation, that he ought to act in conformity 
with the Moral Law? I answer: 

1. Moral Law must sustain to him not merely an 
objective, but also a subjective relation. He must not 
only he able to perceive the rule of action to which 
he is required to conform, but must afBrm to himself 
that he ought to conform to it. He is required to in- 
tend or wm certain things, as a matter of duty. Such 
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intentions are impossible even to Omnipotence with- 
out a knowledge of such intentions as duties. 

2. He must possess a will whose determinations 
are free and not necessary. Intentions or phenome- 
nat of the will, are the phenomena to which he is re- 
quired to give existence. Without the power to will 
he would be required to give existence to phenomena 
without a subject, an existence surpassing the power 
of Omnipotence. 

No one, it is presumed, would avow such an ab- 
surdity as this, the d^ogma that a creature wholly 
destitute of the faculty of will, can be obligated to 
ex^ercise volitions of any kind. If such being were 
possessed of intelligence and sensibility to any con- 
ceivable degree of perfection, and these without a 
will, such attributes surely can create no obligation 
to exercise a faculty which, relatively to them, has 
no existence. Now the idea of obligation, in connec- 
tion with a necessitated will, involves this identical 
absurdity. In the precise circumstancies in whict 
moral agents do wrong, they are required to do 
right. According to this dogma, they have in the 
circumstances supposed, no more power to do the 
right than they would have, had they no will at all. 
They are required then to exercise a power which 
does not exist, to produce phenomena without a sub* 
ject, events without a cause. No metaphysical acu- 
»ion can extricate the doctrine of a necessitated wilt 
from such an absurdity. Suppose we affirm that a 
creature who in given c'urcumstances cannot but will 
in a giyen direction, is bound, in those identical cir- 
cumstances, to put forth .those acts of Will which he 
cannot possibly hnX put forth, and not to put forth! 
those which, by no ^possibility he can exercise. Sup- 
pose also thixt it is affirmed, that iji circumstances in 
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wUdi an agent cannot but act In a pvtn direeUon^ 
he is bonnd nat to act in that directbn, but in a dt£> 
ferent and opposite direction. What conceivabto 
meaning attaches to the words ou^t and obligation 
in either of the cases above supposed 1 There is n^ 
idea whidi can attach to these words, when thu« 
used. Let us suppose, on the other hand, that in 
^ven circumstances two distinct and opposite inten^ 
tions are equally possible to the mind. Meaning of 
solemn import attaches to the words imder consrai^* 
ation, when it is asserted that individuals ought to put 
forth the one intuition, andou^bt not to put forth the 
other. When the interests of time and eternity, for 
example, are before the mind, and we conceive it 
equally possible to give to those of either a practical 
regard over those ot the other, what infinite meaning 
attaches to the word ought, when it is asserted, that 
the interests of eternity oUght to conunand our su* 
preme regard, rather than those of time. 

Two fundamental characteristics then are implied 
as condi^ns of moral agency--4ntelligence to appre*> 
hend the law of duty and to affirm obligation to com* 
ply with it — and a power of will to comply or not 
to comply with its behests. With such an agent, du- 
ty known necessarily implies obligation. Obligation 
complied, or not complied with, implies moral desert. 

nSMAKKS. 

Appropriate ^md mduHve qfhere of the Moral Law. 

1. We are now prepared to state distinctly the ap^ 
propriate and exclusive sphere of the moral law. 
Ctf aU the acts, choices, or intentions possiUe to the 
WUl in given drcumstances, the varied cireumstancesi 
<^ our existence, its province U to designate those acts 

4 
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v*feli itt)ugbt and thds© it oughiTiot 1o pot fenfth % 
ihosB circumstances. Moral law legislates direct^ 
over Bothiag else than free Will, and that ^xdusiveijr 
in reference to distinct and opposite intentioits whicli 
it may, and conseqtiently oi^t or oi^ht not to put 
forth. In all other departments of existence material 
^d mental, necessity is the sole and exclt^ive law« 
There moral law legislate not, exceptin|; indirectly 
with ^reference to eflfects which acts of wiB may, and 
consequently ought or otght not to produce* 

Abihty ahmys commensurate with obligaHan. 

2* If, as has been shown above, the exclusive prov- 
mce of moral law is to designate, of various distinct 
and opposite acts or intentions possible to the Will, 
those wWoh it ought and those it ought not toputforth^ 
then it is demonstrably evident, tratthe ohiigatioas of 
any agent can never, under any circurastanecsi tran»- 
eend his capacities forobedience and disobedience. It 
would be a contradiction in terms to suppose the op« 
posite. At each succ^^ve moment the law directly 
addresses each particular agent relatively to the cir-^ 
cumstances in which he then is> and that in reference 
to the acts which in those circumstances he may, and 
Gdnsequently ought Qr ought not to put fcwrtlu 

Such undeniably is the meaning and intent of the 
law, as announced in the scriptures. As there an* 
nounced, it is applicable alike td all intelligeiits; At 
each moment of his conscious existence, each moral 
a^nt is required to love God with all the powers he 
actually possesses at diat moment, and tm ne^bor 
as hknsefe " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
a^ tfiy heart, and with all thy sotil# and witii all thy 
9trei^tfa, aad with all thy mind;'* and '< thy neighbw 
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a^thinwjf." This, according to Uie express language of 
Uie law itself, it requires of all, ami it requires no 
more of any moral agent in existence. 

Cinnmon error. 

.3. The idea extensively entertained, that moral 
a^^ts, in consequence of having dwarfed their pow- 
ers by former acts of sin, may r)e, and actually are. 
j^stly required to exercise a degree of virtue now 
wholly impoissible to them, requires a passing notice. 
This dogma, which obtains only as a truth of theoU 
ogy, it siiould be borne in mind, has not even the 
shadow of a shade on which to rest within the circle 
9f. revealed truth. Nox, to my knowledge, do its ad* 
vocafes even profess to adduce a solitary passage or 
phrase from the Bible in its support. 

On the other han<J, the scriptxires positively affirm 
^t " every one that loveth hath fulfilled the law," 
that is, done all that the law actually requires of him, 
Tiiis could not be the case, even supposing, which 
w^m^i be .supposed, that the creature has loved to the 
fiill extent of his capacities, did the law now require 
a degree of love beyond the present capacities of the 
subjeet* No dogma conceivable can have less sup- 
port fr6m the scriptures, on the one hand, and stand 
in more palpable contradiction to its plainest teach- 
it^y on the other,, than the one now under consider- 
ation. The whole world may be safely challenged 
to find a solitary intimation any where in. the sacred 
volume ta its support. 

E({ijedly destikite of foundation is this dogma, in 
any <k the dictates of the intelligence. If we suppose 
ap^ent honestly to perfomfi all that is now possible 
to him, it is absolutely impossibly for us to conceive 
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tftat he 18 not dolfig all that caB now be jmAy re* 
quired of him. For pfist delmqueocies he inajr justly 
be puniabed ; but all that r^fateoos legislation does or 
ean now require of him is ** according to that be 
feath, and not accordtog to tiiat he hath not.** How 
atrange it is^ that an error so palpably contra4tctory 
to the plainest teachings of reason and revelation 
both, should so long have been asstimed as a first 
truth among theologians. It presents only another 
illustration of the singular fact, that the more gross 
and palpable an error may be, the longer and the 
more absolute will be its sway over the puUic mind^ 
when once it has obtained-a general currency. 

Obligation cannot transcend thepossibk reach of the 
Intelligence of the subject. 

4. From whiit has been estaUtshed above as true, it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, that oUigation 
can never at anv moment transcend the possiUe 
reach of the intelligence of the subject, nor pertain 
to any fonn of duty relatively to him, which he can* 
not, supposing his intention honest, and in all re- 
spects right, recosnize as duty. Relatively to any 
form of duty which we cannot possibly know to be 
auch, we are in no sense moral agents. A creature^ 
until Jie recognizes some form of moral obligation, is, 
fai reference to duty in every Icmn, not a moral 
agent The same cannot but be true, relatively to 
any forms of obligation lymg beyond the possible 
readiof the Intelligence at the moment '*To him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin,^ is a dictate alike positive and absolute of rev* 
elation and reas<m both. Nckt can imy thing else 
posdbiy be sin. 
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Standard by which the demerit of wrong iKtiont is to 
be estimated. 

5. Obligation, as we have seen, implies the jHriof 
knowledge of dnty as such. As oMigation is condi- 
tioned on light, its extent will of course be as the %ht 
possessed. This in a necessary intuition. This 
principle explains the reason why different forms of 
Aa imply different degrees of demerit, while the prin* 
clple of wrong action in all its forms is one and the 
same. One form of crime may, from its necessary 
characteristics, murder for example, more distinct^ 
and vividly arouse the conscience to an apjH'ehenslon 
of it as crime, and thereby involve greater demerit in 
its commission, than other forms of wroiig doing. 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

NECESSARY AJTD COXTINOENT PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY. 
MORAL PRINCIPLES AND PRUDENTIAL MAXIMS. 

Perhaps a single fact will bring to view as clearly 
as any mode of elucidation which I can adopt, the dis- 
tinction which I desire to render perfectly conspicu- 
ous between the necessary and contingent principles 
of morality, a distinction not commonly recognized 
in treatises on Moral Philosophy, a distinction, how- 
ever, perfectly fundamental to a right imderstanding 
of the science. The fact to which I allude is this. 
A professor of one of our colleges once remarked to 
me, that his present family physician had no doubt 
actually killed both his father and mother, through 
the mode of treatment prescribed in respect to them 
during their last illness. This physician, he further 
remarked, perfectly agreed with him in the above 
statement. Yet he regarded the physician, and the 
physician regarded himself not only as innocent, but 
even virtuous in the transaction. He could not now 

f)rescribe the same mode of treatment to persons be- 
ieved by him to be thus diseased, without incurring 
the guilt of murder. Nor could he then have pre- 
scribed any other mode, without incurring the same 
guilt. A proper analysis of this case will render 
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iphm ihe distlacthm which I am esde«7(>rii^ to, eluci« 
^^ The rBaa<m why he was aat ooly innocent but 
Tirtm)us in respect to the course prescribedi is, that 
his intenii&nj in conformity to the law whichd^? and 
must bind all individuab in similar circumstan^^es, 
was this, to prescribe the be»t mode of treatment posr 
sible to him under existing circumstances. This^ I 
repeat, is to all persons thus circumstanced, aneceu- 
i»ry law, a law whi(^ does and must bind them. It i^ 
1» them, therefore^ a necessary jmncipk ofmmUity*.^ 
. The reasons why he could not but have prescrilJed 
tiiat course then, and why he bannot now do the samte 
ii^ngf relatively to those who are believed to . be sick 
with the same disease, without sin, are these. The 
course prescribed, according to the best light then en- 
joyed, was honestly believed to be the best course 
that could be adopted. Honestly believing that tp 
he the case, he could prescribe no other course with^ 
out sin. In doing it be was innocent, and supposing 
his intentions right, virtuous, though the patient 
did die under his hands» That same course now being 
ascertained to be adapted to destroy the patient 
instead of destroying the disease, no individual, with 
this knowledge, can make the same prescriptions 
without morally incurring theguilt of murder. Rela* 
tively to the intentions which bind all persons in the 
relations supposed, the parUKJiples of n^nrality are alK 
solutely universal and unchangeable, that is, necessarj'. 
In respect to the means by which such intentions 
are to be realized, such principles are contingent, 
varying with the best light actually enjoy^ relatively 
to the means best adapted to secure the end proposedk 
The distinctions here made are of universal appli* 
cation. As fer as the motives or indentions are con- 
cerned by which moral agents are:to ls>e governt^d, at 
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•H tinws aisd vs^Atr att oircumstawses, the pv&ioi^efl? 
ef morality are fixed, bemg neceMaiily the mubm 
foroae andfor all* inregarato themMnubyirhich 
Mch intentions are to be realizedi they are eoistin* 

Sent, varying with the light ei^yed by diffi^rent in* 
ividuafe, ami by the same tndividuab at diflfereat 
limes. We are bound, for example, to will the h^^ 
^t good of all inteHi^ents, and to aim to promote 
this end, in the use of the best means in our power^ 
As far as the ^d to be willed is concerned, th^ prin* 
ciples of morality are and mnst be necessary. Bnt 
as far as the means to be actually used to realize this 
end are concerned, those principles are contingent. 
What binds one only binds all who are pos^med 
with precisely the same degree of light. The prin* 
dple Dinding all moral agents in respect to treatm^it 
iMtsed upcMQ moral character, is, let it be your contitt* 
ned choice to know such agents as they are, and t^ 
esteem and treat them accordingly. The principle 
in respect to actual treatment is, actndly esteem 
and treat them according to what, at each suecessiv« 
period of your existence^ou must honestly suppose 
^ir character to be. The former principle is abso* 
lutely universal and necessary. The latter is contin- 
gent. The above examines and iUustrati<ms are all 
that is necessary to an elucidation of the important 
dbtinction under consideration. 

nnifAiUM. 

k The reason of the uncertainty and unsatnfeo* 
toriness attending the common treatises on Moral 
Philosophy receives a ready explanation in the light 
of the principles above eluefalated. Two reasons may 
be M%ned for this &ct. 
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Is the fim jh^e^ fifocwskma pertehiteg^ to i{p«iih 
tkms of dutjTy have bad a relation to extenml cxmduel 
rather ^an to the sourcei the motive or inteatioa 
from which ftuch actioos proceed, aad from which 
alone they derive their character. BtseussioBS pef^ 
taintn^ to external conduct will of course be attended 
with me same uncertainty that attends all other treats 
ises pertaining to facts rather than to princijdes. A 
treatise on morals which does not throi:^hout have a 
fujgidamental reference to intentions^ must of comm 
be to a great extent destitute of scientific precision. 

In the next place, the distinction above made he^ 
tween the universal and necessary, and the ccmttngent 
principles of morality have been almost univenmlly 
overlooked. Without this distinction our inquiries can 
have no fixed and determined procedure, and henee 
our conclusions will, in a corresponding degree, be 
vague and unsatis&ctory. 

2. The true standard of judgment in respect to 
moral character next claims our attention. Moral 
character is in all instances as the ccmformity of the 
sut]^eet,not to the contingent but necessary jarinctj^fe^ 
of morality. But these pertain directly to ultimate 
intentiona only. To know absolutely what character 
k, therefore, we must know with equal certainty what 
are tte intentions of the subject. But these ncme can 
have a direct aspect of, (their own case ex<^ted) but 
Omnisdence itself. How then can the moral char- 
acter of moral agents around us become known to 
us ? Only through their visible conformity, not to 
the nee^isary, but to contingent principles of morality. 
(X these last only can we take a direct cognizaiice* 
The great question to be solved in all inquiries per* 
taining to moral character^ are. What are the rela** 
tions ^ the iTUentions of the subject to the necessary 
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r'ttciplfes of morjtHty? As' this can be ascertained, 
all cases except our own, oftly through, the visible 
Conformity of indtridiials to the contingent principles 
df morality a most eareftil reference must always be had 
ha all such judgments, to the knowledge such personsf 
possess, pertaining to the principles referred to. A con- 
tingent principle, as we have ^een, binds ufe as law, 
<*nly when We have actually ascertained its reltitions 
as a means, to the necessary principles of moraHty. 
It is only when thi^ is ascertained, and when We have 
the best reasons to know that it has been ascertained 
by'others, that it becomes a test of moral character. 
3. A very prevalent mistake in respect to the prfa* 
ciples of judgment pertaining to character, ne^t 
claims our attention. We noticed above, for e3tam- 
pte, the case of a mode of treatment ia respect to at 
particular4brm of disease, a mode onee believed to 
be the best that could be adopted, but now ascertain* 
ed to be wholly destructive in its tendency. Suppose 
we should judge of the moral character of medical 
men, not only in the pi^esent, but former times, in Ihe 
light of what is now ascertained to be true, in respect 
to that principle. What flagrant injustice would be 
done, in such a case, to moral character. Yet nothing 
is mbre common than the adoption of similar princi- 
ples as the basis of judgment, when the most saci'ed 
of all rights are concerned, to wit, moral character. 

• MORAL PRINCIPLES AND PRUDENTIAL MAXIMS. 

, These principle, Kke those above elucidated, have 
very generally been confountled With each other, and 
haviB been clearly distinguished in no system of Mor» 
al Philosophy with which I atn ^acquainted. Prudence 
according to its widest acceptation, m^ns a wise se* 
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tection of means for the accomplfehmeiit of particaia^ 
^S. In the sense in which the term win now be 
u^, the end is the special good or advantage of the 
subject, and implies a wise adaptation of means t» 
this end. Prudential maxims are thoi^e principles of 
action, conformity to which will secure theetwlproi- 
j)Osed, and obedience to which are ut^ed, i^ot as du- 
ties, but on account of the advantages thus aocrwlng. 
Religion itself may be urged upon men for two diah 
tinct and opposite reasons, as duty, and as a meaas 6f 
personal advantage. Por example, " Doth religion 
require any thing of us, more than that we live sobet^ 
ly, righteously, and godly in this present world. 
Now, what, Ipray, can be more pleasant and neace- 
able than these." I might cite the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon also, a« in most instances striking examples of 
prudential maxims. As an example of obedience t3o 
ihoral principle as such, take the declaration of Joseph, 
•^I can not do this great wickedness and shi against 
<3od.** The motives for doing right, presented in the 
above examples, are In their nature wholly distinct 
and unlike. I would here also remark, that obedience 
to all moral principles may be urged upon the mind 
from prudential cen^iderations ; and obedience to 
pradential maxims may be urged as a duty. 

The way is now prepared to mark the character* 
fetics by which the one class of principles before tis is 
fetinguished from the other. 

1. They have their basis in ideas and principles of 
our nature totally distinct.' Prudential maxims have 
their basis in self-love, or utility, or the idea of the 
tiseful. Moral principles, in the ideas of right and 
wrong, or duty. 

2. Motives for obedi^iee to prudential matihis 
and moral principles as such, are in their nature dtsi- 
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tkict and UiiUke. The motiireB for ohe^leMe to ibt 
former are drawn from a cottsideration of the cod^w- 
qoences of the adtion, and of the consequences to our- 
selves, especially. Motives to obedience to the o^ier 
class, are drawn exclusively from a consideration of 
the nature or moral character of the action itself. 

3. Transgression of a prudential maxim as such is a 
^me when the principle is understood : while obedi- 
ence to it merely as a prudential maxim, is in no sense 
virtuous, or meritorious. To take arsenic; knowing 
Hs qualities, is sin. To afostun from taking arsenic, 
however, through fear of consequences, is no virtue* 
On the other hand, disobedience to mord principles 
is not only sinful, but obedience is meritonous. 

4. Moral principles when presented as prudential 
maxims, lose their nature as moral principles, and 
obedience to them if it were possible, would not be 
m^itorious. The same is true of prudential maxims, 
*When considered as moral principles^ They lose 
their character as prudential principles, and disobedi* 
ence to them, not only becomes sinfid, but obedience 
becomes meritorious. 

5. When we have obeyed a moral princii^e as 
«ich, it is absolutely mpossible not to erect the imme* 
diate motive for the act into a principle or law of uni- 
versal obligation. It is not so in respect to maxims 
of prudence. We pity, but do not Uame persons who 
do not know and do not adhere to thei^ pnnci{des. 
Hie man who strictly adheres to the prudential max- 
ims, either in respect to his temporal or eternal in- 
terest, we praise merely as ** one who doeth well un- 
to himself The man that conforms his conduct to 
the principles of the moral law, simply because he 
ought to do it, him, and him alone, we admire as vir- 
tiipus. 
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1. Systems of prudential maxima aiul moral prind* 
pies, are in their nature, object, and influence, wholly 
tmlike. 

2. The otject of the moral philosopher is, to dev^ 
op and arrange the principles of morak as such, and 
to urge obedience to them as duties. His object is^ 
to render his hearers and readers not prudent merely, 
but virtuoujB, and prudent only so far as prudence b a 
necessary consequent of real virtue. 

3. A person may be very prudent, in the common 
acceptation of the term, while destitute of all real vir- 
tue; but he can not become virtuous, without in thi^ 
same measure becoming really prudent, and that in 
the highest sense of the term. ** I wisdom dwell witb 
prudence.'' ** He that saveth his life shall lose it'* 
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POUNDAITOIt OF OmmKTlBK* 

Itr all important treatises on the science of Moml 
Philosophy, the question pertaining tO' the founda^ 
t^on of oWlgation has occupied a consptciK>us p]ac0«. 
In many instances, td say tbe leastj the question has 
been argued without a clear exposition of its real 
import, and in some, the question what we are bound 
to will has been confounded with that of why we 
are bound to will it, and the former has been argu- 
ed instead of the latter. That we may approach 
the subject understandingly, it shall be my first ob- 
ject to define clearly and distinctly the real question 
to be argued. 

In a preceding chapter it has been shown, that 
the exclusive province, or sphere of the moral law 
is, of distinct and opposite intentions possible to the 
will, to designate those which ought and those which 
ought not to be put forth. Now when the intelligence 
aflSrms that certain intentions ought, and certain 
others ought not to be put forth, it makes those af- 
firmations in view of certahi reasons. The ques- 
tion as to the foundation of obligation resolves itself 
•imply and exclusively into this one, namely, wh<U 
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^e the reeamsf in m^w of which such aff^tj^ieM 
are made ? What are the reasons for which the iu- 
telligeaee affirms tjhat the will 9\^ht to put forth 
certain intentions or choice^ and oi^t not to put 
forth others? This one question being correctly ant* 
swered, we have discovered the real and only foun- 
dation of moral obligation. No one, it is presijmed, 
will deny that this is a distinct and correct state- 
ment of the question* 

TiDO and omly ttuo answers to this qtiesti&n possible^ 

The above affirmation is always made, as all acU 
mit, in view of the relations of willing to the objects 
willed, and as ther© are but two relations oonceivaT; 
ble> the gro4;ind of ob%ation must be found in om 
or the other erf them. The first is the perceive4 ten-' 
dency of willing to produce the. end. The second is, 
the relation of willing to the intrinsic character of 
the end itself, or the object of the intention.. A 
being is before me, for example, capable of good* 
I affirm my obligation to will his good, instead of 
putting forth any contradictory choices in respect to 
him. It is intuitively evident that that affirmation 
is made in view, either of the perceived tendency of 
willing, in the one direction or the other, to produce 
bis happine^ or the opposite, or in view of the ip- 
tiinsic and relative importance of the object Jtselfl 
If any one should say, that this affirmation is made, 
in view of the two relations combined, I should d^ 
p«te him only when he ui^es his hypothesis as a 
universal theory. 

If we assume the relation first named^ as the exr 
dusive reason, that is, the perceived tendency pjt 
willing in the on& direction, or the other, to produo^ 
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bap{]4Qes8 or the opposate, we are U.tilitarians. If we 
assume the second relation as mvolving the reason 
under con^deratkm, (admitting of course tendency 
as a reason, but not the exclusive nor main one,) We 
Aen affirm the doctrine of the Rightarian. 

The question which is the true theory ^ how answered. 

An important question here arises, to wit, what is 
the right method of proceedure, in imswering the 
question, which of these thecMries is the true onef 
, A moment's reflectton will convince us that we can 
not rightiy determine this question by any argument 
W prove a demonstration of the fact, that happiness 
it the only good, and that therefore nothing else is 
valuable exceptii^ as a means of its existence. 
Notwithstanding lul such arguments and demonstra- 
tions, the question will stUf return upon us, why 
does the intelligence affirm that happiness ou^ht to 
be willed. Is it on account of the mtrinsic value of 
the object, or of the perceived tendency of willing 
to produce it ? 

The only correct method of answering such a 
question is, simphr and exclusively by an appeal to 
consciousness. We do, in fact, affirm obligatton, 
for certain reasons. Consciousness alone can an- 
swer the great question, what are these reasons. 
When the character of Gpd stands distinctly reveal 
ed to our minds, for example, we do, in fock affirm 
our obligation to love Him. The question %nd the 
only questioix is. In view of what is that affirmation 
^nade? If we are conscious of makii^ this affirm- 
kticm, simply uid exclusively, in view of the per- 
Cmved tendency of loving to make Grod, ourselve% 
or othe^ happy, and for no o^er rtosons whatev€^r, 
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the 4octriae of utility is true. If, on the other hand, 
we are conscious of making the affirmation in view 
of the intrinsic worth of the object revealed, the op- 
posite doctrine is and must be true. That the latter 
and not the former is the true theory, I argue from 
the following considerations : 

1. The united and spontaneous convictions of the 
race. Were the question put to every pergon on 
earth to whom the character of Grod has been re- 
vealed, why are we bound to love God, according . 
to the first and great commandment? the universal 
spontaneous response would be, his character de- 
mands it. The last reason that any individual would 
think of assigning would be, the tendency of loving. 
In this response Utilitarians as well as others would 
unite, when their theorv is out of their minds. Ex- 
actly the reverse would be the universal answer, 
were the perceived tendency of lovins the only rea- 
son in view of which the fi>rm of obligation under 
consideration is affirmed. 

2. I adduce, as an other reason, the direct testi- 
mony of consciousness. Suppose that the character 
of Gk)d, and that of Satan are before the mind. 
Who is not conscious thai the intrinsic difference in 
their character is the great ultimate reason why 
that of the one should be approved of and deKghted in^ 
and that of the other condemned and reprobated ? 
The same will hold true in respect to all forms of 
moral obligation actual and conceivable. If we are 
conscious of any thing, we are of this fact, that the 
great reason in view of which oUigation is affirm- 
ed is objective and not subjective. In other words, 
obligation is affirmed in view of the nature and char- 
acter of the objects presented to the will for its elec* 
tion, and not in view of the tendency of willing itsel£ 
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3. Every on^ is coascious that his mind never 
goes through the f rooeas whkh the doctrine of utifl- 
ity demands, in affirming obligation. In the pres- 
ence of a benefactor, for example, vre are consciot^ 
of the obligation of gratitude to him. If the doc- 
trine of utility is true, the mind, as the necessary 
condition of making such an affirmation, always 
goes through the following process. It first thinks 
m the kindnessdone by the individual referred to — then 
of the nature of the gratitude— -then of its tendencies 
w-and finally, in view of this last consideration ex^ 
clusively, it affirms the obligation utider consideration. 
So in all other instances in which obligation of any 
kind is affirmed. Now every one can not but know, 
that his mind goes through no such process, as thfe 
condition of affirming obligation* The theory that 
implies it^ therefore, must be false. 

4. It is impossible for us to act, that is, intend 
morally, in view of the perceived tendencies of sueh 
actions or intentions, as the condition and ground of 
obligation to act. That surely cannot be the sole 
foundation of, or reason for obligation to will, which 
it is impossible for us to make the definite and excliv 
sive motive for willing. This is a necessary intuition 
of the inteliig^ice, as none will deny. Now let 
an individtial attempt to exercise gratitude, or to 
love excellence, simply and exclusively on aocoFURt 
of the tendencies of thus willing. He will find he 
bias attempted an absolute imposibility. New a 
theory which presents that as the exclusive motivB 
for action which we cannot make such a motive fw 
acting, cannot be the true theory. 

On the supposition, however, that the opposite the* 
ary is the true onev the perceived ground of obliga* 
&m becomes a grand motive for .action, the very vao^ 
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live in view pf wiiich action is practicable. If we 
place the reasons for gratitude, for. the esteem of ex- 
cellence, and willing good, in the character of their 
respective objects, and not in the tendencies of will- 
ing itself, the exercise of all such forms of virtue, and 
on the same principle that of all other forms, becomes 
practicable to the mind. This last, then, and not the 
former, must be the true ihefQ^ry. 
. 5. Obligation to will must originally have been affirm- 
ed previously to all knowledge of the tendency of ihus 
williag, and of course could not have been affirmed 
exclusively in view of such tendencies. A priori, ihsii 
if, prior to experience, we can not know how willing^ 
in any form, will affect our sensibility, whether it will 
or will not happily affect our well being. As moral ac- 
tion consists in willing in view of perceived obliga- 
tion, and is consequently willing of a peculiar kind, 
qauch less, if possible, can we know, prior to experi- 
ence, what is the tendency of thus willing. We 
must then have affirmed obligation, and really acted 
ia view of it, before we could have any knowledge 
af the tendency of thus acting or willing to render 
us happy or miserable. Obligation then, in all in- 
stances, must have originally been affirmed, prior to 
ail knowledge of the tendencies of acting in view of 
it. Such tendencies therefore' could not have been 
the reaaon in view of which obligation W2U8 originally 
affirmed, and as that which was originally the sole 
ground of obligation, must still exist as a ground, the 
doctrine of utility, which resolves all obligation into 
perceived tendencies, can not be the true theory. I 
can not but regard the above argument as having all 
the force of absolute demonstration. Prior to expe- 
rience we can not know that we have any sui::h 
thing as a sensibility, xmch less bow any ^use. 
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whateTer, (willing in view of perceived obligation, 
for example,) will affect that sensibility. As willing 
in view of perceived obligation is a cause unlike all 
others, how can we know, prior to experience, how 
such a cause will affect our happiness, or whether it 
will affect it in one way or the other ? But such 
cause can not, by any possibility, exist at all, till after 
obligation is affirmed. The tendency of thus willing 
can not therefore be the only, or even the principal 
reason in view of which obligation thus to will is af- 
firmed. We may safely put it to Utilitarians to an- 
swer this argument. 

6. There is a fact of experience which has great 
weight Qu this point. It is this. The more perfectly 
the mind is emancipated from the doctrine of utili^ty, 
and the more perfectly it is confirmed and established 
in the opposite doctrine, the more sacred in its esti- 
mation, does the idea of obligation become. Of this 
fact, every one who has experience upon the subject, 
is as distinctly conscious as of any other whatever. 
That must be a strange error which thus sanctfies in 
all minds, who entertain it, the most sacred of all 
ideas which lie in the depths of human conscious- 
ness. 

Last Resort of the Utilitarian, 

' It may be said that although the perceived tenden- 
cies of actions are not the reason why we aflirm our- 
selves under obligation to perform or not to perform 
them, they may be the reason why God commands or 
forbids them, and consequently why we are really 
under obligation to perform them. To this supposi- 
tion I reply, 

I. That the reason why we €iMrm ourselves 
bound to love excellence, for example, must be the 
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reason why it is meritorious in us to love it ; because 
it is the reason why we love it. The same holds 
true in all other instances. The virtue of our actions 
can not consist in something which we did not con- 
ceive of and consequently did not intend. 

2. When God assigns the reason of our obliga- 
tion, He assigns the verv reason for which we affirm 
our obligation ? Does He, or does He not assign the 
real reason ? 

3. We are, as reasonable beings, made in God's 
image. We must therefore suppose our reason, in 
all moral judgments, to be identical with his. 

Real Foundation distinctly stated. 

It may be important here to state distinctly the 
real ground of obligation. In the presence of all 
objects of thought, the will must act in some direc- 
tion. Of all acts possible, under such circumstances, 
but one can be conceived of as right, to wit, that 
which corresponds with the apprehended intrinsic 
and relative character and worth of the object. That 
which, in the mind's judgment, makes the one action 
right, and all others wrong, with the conviction that 
it can not be otherwise, is and must be the foundation 
of obligation. The true doctrine then, may be thus 
stated. Whenever the will must act in some direc- 
tion relatively to an object, action in harmony with 
the appreheneed intrinsic and relative character and 
worth of the oKject, is^nd must be right action. All 
other forms of action must be wrong. The founda- 
tion of obligation is that in the object, to wit, its 
apprehended character, which renders, in the judg- 
ment of the intelligence, this form of action neces- 
sarily right, and all others wrong. To state the sub- 
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ject with still greatet philosophic' precisidn: "wheii- 
ever the intelligence contemplates an act of wfll 
in full harmony with the apprehended intrinsic 
and relative character and worth of the objects 
presented to its election, it perceives intuitively \ii 
the relations between the will and its objects, that 
such action must be right and all other forms wrong. 
This relation between the will and its objects i^, 
strictly speaking, the foundation of moral obligation. 
The intelligence, in judging an act to b^ right oj* 
.wrong, does not take into the account the object or 
the act by itself, but both together, in their Intrinsic re- 
lations, as the ground of its affirmations. That this 
is the true theory I argue, 

1. From the testimony of universal consciousness. 
"Whenever an act of will is contemplated in the light 
of the intrinsic worth of the objects presented to its 
election, we can not but be conscious that it is the 
perceived relation of intrinsic fitness or unfitness, be- 
tween the act and its object, which renders one act 
right and all opposite ones wrong. The relation of 
the act of gratitude, for example, to the character of 
a benefactor, is, as we Can not but be conscious, what 
renders gratitude a duty, and ingratitude a sin. Thte 
same holds true in respect to all other i^oral 
acts. 

2. Whenever mankind would show that a given 
intenti6n is right, and all contrary ones wrong, they 
universally attempt this, by a presentation of such 
acts in the light of the charact€i'and relations of therh: 
objects. The universal agreement of all intelligent 
beings on this point, evinces undeniably, that we have 
here the true foundation of moral obligation. 

3. The appeal to conscience is always the strong* 
est, when it is made in strict conformity to the prin- 
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ctple under conaderdtlon. This surely would not be 
the case, were not this the true theory. 

4i Moral action, as we have seen above, accords 
ing to any other theory, is wholly impracticable. On 
this theory, the very reason affirmed by the intellU 
gence, as the grouad of moral obligation, is the great 
motive in view of which, all actions morally right 
must be put forth. 

Conclusion necessarili/ resulting from the positions 
above established. 

In the course of the above process of argumenta- 
tion, I can not but judge, that the doctrine of right, 
as the foundation of obligation, has been fully shown 
to be true, and that of utility wrong. The conclu^ 
sioa to which I would here direct special attention, 
as having a fundamental bearing upon the.doctrine to 
be discussed in the next chapter, is this. Any theory, 
which, in its logical consequences, necessarily lauds 
us in the doctrine of utility, as the only true theory, 
is« and must be false. 

OTHER FALSE THEORIES. 

There are* two or three other false theories per- 
taining to the foundation of moral obligation, which 
require a parsing notice. 

, The Selfish System, 

The first that I notice is the selfish system, the sys- 
tem of which Dr. Paley, if he is not the father, is at 
lean 013 of the m^st diitingai^hed defenders; the 
system wiiich places all obligation in the expectation 
of gooJ or ill ia a future state. 
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"*And thai let it be asked,** he «ay», ** why I Rm 
obfiged [obligated] to keep my word ? and the an- 
swer will be : Because I am urged to do so by a vio- 
lent motive, (namely, the expectation of being after 
this life, rewarded, if I do, or punished for it, if I df* 
not,) resulting from the command of another, (namely, 
God.)*' This system has its foundation in the essen- 
tial principles of the sensual school of Locke, the 
school which professes to deduce all our knowledge 
from sensation and reflection. It is the very theory 
which Locke himself has given as the necessary re- 
sult of his principles. 

If this be the true theory, I have only to say, that on 
the supposition that Satan is possessed of almighty 
power, we should be under just as great obligation 
to approve and love his character and obey his com- 
mands, as we are to love and obey God. Nor have 
we any means of determining the essential difference 
between the character of God and Satan than this : 
God has the greatest power and can do his adversary 
the most mischief. The controversy between them 
is simply a controversy between power and weak- 
ness. Who is not shocked at such consequences? 
Yet these are the essential consequences of the the- 
ory in question. * To state the theory, with its unde- 
niable consequences, is to refute it. 

The reader will not be surprised to hear the Doctor 
say, that he commenced his inquiries with a very dif- 
ferent theory. Nor is he the first or last philosopher 
whose theories have dethroned the first principles of 
reason and common sense in then* own minds and in 
those of their readers who adopt their theories. 

The disthiction between an act of prudence and an 
act of duty, according to this author, is in perfect 
keeping with his theory, and Is nothing more nor less 
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tban this: the latter is i^J^rimeas^ asaoclsted with 
great sagacity in disoemiDg the means best adapted 
to secure its own ends* 

" Now, in what, you will ask, does the difference 
consist ? inasmuch, as, according to our account of 
the matter, both in the one case and the other, in acts 
of duty as well as acts of prudence, we consider sole- 
ly what we ourselves shall gain or lose by the act. 

The difierence, and the only difference, is this : 
that, in the one case, we consider what we shall gain 
or lose in the present world; in the other case, we 
consider also what we shall gain or lose in the world 
to come." 

The Will of Ood. 

2. The second theory that 1 noticf resolves all ob- 
ligation, or rather the measure and ground of it, into^ 
the will of God* The command of God, according^ 
to this theory, does not reveal to us what is right and 
wrong, but constitutes it. We are bound, for exam* 
pie, to love excellence, to be grateful to a benefactor, 
and to will the good of being, not on account of any 
thing intrinsic in the objects themselves, nor on ac- 
count of our relations to them ; but sipiply, and ex- 
clusively because God requires it, Tfte question now 
to be decided is, not whether the known will of God 
is absolute law to us, but why it is. In regard to the 
theory under consideration, I remark : 

1. That if admitted to be true, we have no means 
at all of judging of the divine conduct or law* To 
say of God, that He is a "God of truth and without 
iniquity^ just and right is He," to ask the question, 
" shall not the Judge of all the earth do right," or to 
say of the divine law, " it is perfect," is to use words 
withput meaning. If God's will is the stsmdard of 
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r^t, how eon we judge of the intrinflic rectitude of 
the divine will itself? But auch judgmeot all men 
do and must pass, a fact showing dearly that the 
will of God reveals what is right in itself, but does not 
constitute the right. 

2. God himself appeals to the reason of his crea- 
tures as proof the recti ttide of his administration. If 
the will of God is the standard of right and the foun- 
dation of obligation, this of course would be the 
only standard to which God could appeal in suoh 
caaes. Such appeals then show that in the mind of 
Grod and all rational creatures, thcTe is a common 
standard of right and wrong, that standard to which 
all alike do and must appeal, as the ground of moral 
obligation. 

3. If the above theoiy is correct, without a direct 
revelation, men would be free from all obligation, 
and without any standard of right and wrong. They 
have, on that supposition, no other standard by which 
they can determine what is right or wrong, or agree- 
able to the will of God, than the natui'e, or intrinsic 
character of the things themselves. But this is not 
the standard of right and wrong, and consequently 
n® indication of conformity to the will of God accord- 
ing to this theo%. Such persons are of necessity 
without law of any kind. 

4. If we could make the absurd supposition that 
God does not exist, still, we should recognize the 
distinction between virtue and vice, right and wrofig, 
and should recognize our obligation to avoid the lat- 
ter and practice the? former. In the absence also of 
all expectation of reward or punishment in a future 
state, We should recognize our obligation to live in 
such a manner as to promote the peace and tranquil* 
ity of ourselves and others. 
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5. Pree 'mil Is uiiiversally the' subject, and 
not itself the source or foundation of law. Law orig- 
inates with intelligence and not with mere will. Vir- 
tue in God consists in the absolute subjection of his 
will to the dictates of his own intellige/ice. In creji- 
tares, it consists in voluntary harmony with the di- 
vine will, as thus subject to the dictates of the divine 
intelligence. Implicit obedience to the divine will 
for such a reason, certainly indicates deeper and 
more becoming reverence for the Divinity, than sim<- 
il&r subjection to mere arbitrary wiH as such. Such 
obedience can neither be intelligent, nor virtuous. 

6. If the divine will were divorced from its present 
ftubjecti6n to the divine intelligence, the commands 
of God would niot be law to moral agents, as they 
now are. This shows demonstratively that the 
foundation of obligation does not lie in the mere will 
of God ; but that the reason why the will of God 
binds all intelligents as Jaw, is the fact universally 
recognized of the absolute subjection of the divine 
will to the dictates of infinite knowledge and wisdom. 

7. In conformity with the above representation, 
the intelligences in heaven are represented as prais- 
ing God, for the perceived confonpity of his admin- 
istration to what is Intrinsically wise, right and just. 
Rev.l6: 5; 19: 2. 

Doctrine of General Consequences. 

3. The third theory that demands consideration, h 
that which bases obligation upon a consideration 
of the consequences of the action if generally per- 
mitted. 

According to this theory, we are not to look at the 
intentions. and relation5,of th$ agent, in any partlcu' 
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iar acty to determine the merit or demerit of the act 
That question is to be determioed by conoeiving the 
act indefinitely multiplied^ and contemplating its ef- 
fects on that supposition. See Paley's works. Vol. 
2, p. 59: 

"The general conseauence of any action may be 
estimated, by asking wnat would be the consequence 
if the same sort of actions were generally permitted. 
But suppose they were, and a thousand such actions 
perpetrated under this permission ; is it just to charge 
a single action with the collected guilt and mischief 
of the whole thousand ? I answer, that the reason 
for prohibiting and punishing an action, (and this rea- 
son may be called the guilt of the action, if you 
please,) will always be in proportion to the whole mis- 
chief that would arise from the general impunity and 
toleration of actions of the same sort. 

* Whatever is expedient, is right.' But then it must 
be expedient on the whole, at the long run, in all its 
effects, collateral and remote, as well as in those which 
are immediate and direct ; as it is obvious, that in 
computing consequences, it makes no difference in 
what way or at what distance they ensue." 
• In reference to this theory it is enough to say, that 
if an action be not an evil in itself, its indefinite multi- 
plication would not be an evil. If it is an evil, or a 
good of an indefinite value, its indefinite multiplica- 
tion cannot give us a definite result ; since it is the 
multiplication of an unknown quantity. If it has a 
definite value in itself, the conception of its indefinite 
enlargement can give us no clearer insight into its re- 
al character. The doctrine of general consequences, 
^ives us purely an indefinite and imaginary standard 
by which to determine the value of unknown quanti- 
tles* The unknown quantity is also compared with 
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consequences which are never likely to occur, and 
which under the government of God will never occur. 
In view of this standard also, we should judge it much 
more criminal to break the laws of a bad than of a 
good government, because that under the former, 
such consequences are much more likely to occur. 
Now, obligation to obey the laws of any government 
is proportioned to the rectitude and efficiency of the 
government which sustains them. 
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CHAPTER X. - 

NEW THEORY' PEHTAINING TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
MORAL OBLIGATION. 

J HAVE reserved for a separate chapter, the consider- 
ation of a new theory pertaining to the foundation 
of moral obligation, a theory broached some years 
since by my-mucb respected associate. Prof. Finney, 
and argued at great length in his second volume on 
Systematic Theology. After long and mature con- 
sideration, I am constrained to differ from the princi- 
ples on the subject set forth in this work. As my 
object is truth, and as the interests of truth are, in my 
judgment, not a little concerned in a full and correct 
understanding of this subject, I shall, notwithstanding 
my great reluctance to appear before the public in 
opposition to any of the principles advocated in that 
excellent treatise, proceed to state my objections to 
the theory therein set forth on the subject under con- 
sideration. 

Theory stated, 
« 

Toattain the object in view, the first thing to be 
done is to ascertain clearly what this theory is, as dis- 
tinguished from that maintained in this treatise. Prof. 
Finney fully agrees with myself in rejecting the doc- 
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triae o(f utility. " The teachings of a consistent util- 
itarian," he says, " must of necessity abound with 
pernicious error." Again, ** consistent utilitarianism 
inculcates fundamentally false ideas of the nature of 
virtue." Of course, he will agree with me in the 
statement made in the last chapter, that any theory 
(his own not excepted,) that, in its logical consequen- 
ces necessarily lands us in this doctrine, must be fake. 
What then is this theory ? 

1. He maintains that the only ultimate reason in 
view of which obligation is ever affirmed, is happi- 
ness as a good in itself, " It is then the intrinsic and 
infinite value," he says, *'of the highest good of God 
and of the universe, that constitutes the true foun- 
dation of moral obligation." 

. 2- He maintains that obligation in no form or de- 
gree is ever affirmed in view of what is perceived 
to be intrinsic in moral character, holiness or sin, 
virtue or vice, merit or demerit. None of these conr 
tain any ultimate re^on for any acts of will what- 
ever. "The highest well-being of God and of 
the universe of sentient creatures is the end on 
which preference, choice, intention, ought to ter- 
minate." 

3. Holiness or sin, moral character, &c., are es- 
teemed by the mind for no other reason than as a 
condition or d means of happiness: 

" Obedience must be a means or condition, and that 
which law and obedience are intended to secure, is 
and must be the ultimate end of obedience. The law 
or the lawgiver aims to promote the highest good o;* 
blessedness of the universe. This must be the end 
of moral law and moral government. Law and obe- 
dience must be the means or conditions of this end* 
It is absurd todeny this." 
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Again, speaking of virtue, moral worth, &c,, 
he says, 

** Were it not for the fact that it meets a demand 
of the intelligence and thus produces saiisfadian^ it 
could not so much as be thought of as a good in it- 
self, any more than any thing else that is a pure con- 
ception of the reason, such, for instance, as a mathe- 
matical line.'* 

Further on, he adds, 

"The willing and the worthiness of willing are val- 
uable only as the end willed is valuable. Were it 
not that the end is intrinsically valuable, the willing 
would not be so much as relatively valuaUe. It 
would have no value whatever." 

4. The intelligence does not require ultimate inten- 
tions, in other words, does not affirm obligation in 
respect to them, as a condition or a means of happi- 
ness ; but simply and exclusively because happiness 
is a good in itself. This sentiment is often repeated 
in the work before ui. A single quotation, however, 
is all that is necessary to show that I have rightly ex- 
pounded the view therein set forth on this point. 

** Ultimate intention is right or wrong in itself, and 
no questions of utility, expediency or tendency have 
any thing to do with the obligation to put forth ulti- 
mate intention, there being only one reason for 
this, namely, the intrinsic value of the end to be in- 
tended. It .is true that whatever is expedient is 
right, not for that reason, but only upon that condi- 
tion. The inquiry then, is it expedient? in respect 
to outward action, is always proper ; for upon this 
condition does obligation to outward action turn. 
But in respect to ultimate intention or the choice of 
an ultimate end, an inquiry into the expediency of 
this choice or intention is never proper, the obliga- 
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g&tion beinff foupd^ alona upon the perceived and 
intrinsic value of the end, and the obhgation being 
without any condition whatever ^ except the posses.- 
sion of the powers of moral agency, with the per- 
ception of the end upon which intention ought to 
terminate, namely the good of universal being." 

5. While obligation to put forth ultimate inten- 
tions is in no sense conditioned upon their perceived 
tendency to promote happiness, the necessary con- 
dition of obligation to put forth executive volitions 
and outward actions is their perceived tendency to 
promote happiness. 

"Isaidinaformer lecture, that the obligation to 
put forth volitions or otUtvard actions to secure aQ 
end must be conditionated upon the perceived tend- 
ency of such volitions and actions to secure that eid; 
but while this tendency is the condition of the obli- 
gation to executive volition, or outward action, the 
obligation is founded upon the intrinsic value of the 
end, to secure which such volitions tend." 

The Opposite Theory stated. 

Such is the doctrine set forth in the treatise on 
Systematic Theology. Let us now attend to a state- 
ment of the opposite theory. 

1. The advocates of this theory agree with Pro- 
fessor Finney in the doctrine, that the good of being 
is an ultimate reason for ultimate intentions of a cer- 
tain class, to wit, all intentions included in the words, 
willinff the good of being. 

2. On the other hand, they affirm, that there are 
other objects, such as virtue and sin, moral character^ 
morsd desert, &c., which contain ultimate reasons for 
certain acts of mil or ultimate intentions, besides 

6 
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happiness as a good in itself. Here and here only, is 
there a difference of opinion. The doctrine main- 
tained by this dass of philosophers may be thus 
stated. Whenever an object is present to the mind, 
which,' on account of what is intrinsic in the object 
itself, necessitates the will to act, two or more dis- 
tinct and opposite acts are always possible relatively 
to such object. The intelligence can never be indif- 
ferent in respect to the acts or inlentions put forth 
under such circumstances. In its judgment that act 
and that act only can be right, which corresponds 
with the apprehended intrinsic character of the ob- 
ject. All other acts must be wrong. The sphere of 
moral obligation must be as extensive as the objects 
the apprehension of which intrinsically necessitate 
acts of will of some kind, and relatively to which dis- 
tinct and opposite acts are possible. According to 
Professor Finney, there is but one object in existence 
the apprehension of which intrinsically necessitates 
acts of will, to wit, the good of being. According to 
this class of philosophers, there are other objects 
aside from this, the apprehension of which also ne- 
cessitates acts of will, and relatively to which there- 
fore obligation does and must pertain. We are now 
prepared for a distinct statement of the arguments 
which lie against the theory of Professor Finney, and 
in favor of me opposite theory. 

1. The theory of Professor Finney, in its logical 
consequences, necessarily lands us in the doctrine of 
Utility, and can lead to no other results. The affirm- 
ation of obligation, as all admit, pertains exclusively 
to the intelligence. The intelligence, according to 
Professor Finney, esteenis jsiothing whatever as wor- 
thy of regard for its own skke, but happiness, or the 
good of being. Nothing else is esteemed by it, for 
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iti own sake, but exdiSisively as "^ <50Bditfon or a 
mesuis to this end." Now if the intelligence does 
aot regard an Intention for any other reason than as 
a condition or a means, in other words, if for no oth» 
er reason does it care whether such acts do or do not 
exist at all, how can it require or prohibit such acts 
fe any other reason ? To suppose the opposite, 
would be to suppose that the intelligence commands 
and prohiMts intentions for reasons for which it in 
HO sense regards them. This would suppose an event 
without a cause, an intelligent affirmation without a 
reason. If the intelligence does require or prohibit 
iatentions for no other reasons than as a condition 
w a means of happiness, this is the doctrine of Utili- 
ty, as mahatained by all its advocates. We are ne- 
c«»itated then, either to admit that there is some- 
thing besides happiness which the intelligence does 
regstrd for its own sake, something, the apprehension 
which consequently may itself be an object of ulti- 
mate choice or intention, or take the doctrine of Util- 
ity, a» the only true doctrine. No other akemative 
is or can be left us. To be sure, Professsor Finney 
denk®, and that very truly, that his theory is identi- 
cal with that of Utility^ The reason and the only 
reason, however, why he is not an Utilitarian entire, 
k a palpable contradiction of his own fundamental 
asser^ons. In no other light can I possibly view the 
su^ect. 

, Further, Professor Finney has himself assumed the 
tnith of the doctrine of Utility as the ground and 
the only ground of explanation of certain forms of 
moral obligation. A palpable instance of this kind 
is found on page €3 : 

"An example is brought forward (rf moral oWiga-^ 
tion to do that which does not imply tiie choice of 
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the highest good of beiiigv It is said W€f »re rmi^t 
db^atton to esteem and treat as worthy of gkhiSt 
dence those whose known veracity entities them t9 
our c^fidenc^. This, kt it he observed, is an e:ram#. 
pie or an instance In which it is imid that we are no* 
der obligation wi^re no reference is had to the good 
of beif^- Now, let it be remembered, that the tfaeo* 
ry to overthrow which this example is broi^t foiw 
ward iSv that tiie tcUisfaciian c{ the aunif arista^^ 
from the fact ttmt emrp demand ai his being h met 
if that in wiiich the ultimate good of being conslstK 
Now it is a demand of tiie intelligeiice of every men?* 
al h^i^ tliat we should esteem and troat bm worthy 
of oonmlence those whose cbaractar entitles them to 
this eontidence. Thus, then, to esteem and treat aH 
that are truthful, is one of tiie demands of the u&i* 
versal intelligenoe of moral ag^its. Unless this de* 
mand be met by a being he cannot he satisfied with 
himself. Ifis inteHigence smd conscience are u»i 
satisfied. 

We are under obligation, tiserefore, to treat enem 
indlvidued of known veracity as worthy of ooan-- 
denee; for tius is an unalterable concHtionof our hs&ag 
satisfied, or of the demands of our nature bdng met.^' 

Here the prmciple is assmned that the known pei^ 
feet wisdom and veracity of God are hi themselvei 
no reasons whatever^ why in all He affirms Heshoidd 
be esteemed and treated as worthy of confideiioe. 
The cmly reason why He should be thus treated, is 
the relation of such acts to haf^)ia«8S. Now, if ikh 
holds true m respect to such acts, why not in respeet 
toaU others? 

3. In consistency with the fumtametttc^l prineidbs 
of this theorjr, we can never aoeount Isor the diflkr- 
eace whkh he himself makes and nuBt make bo- 
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tmte uhnkmte intontiotis aild siiboi>diiMle otecutive 
TolitioQs. Both alike» as we have seen abore, are, ae- 
cording to his theory, esteemed aod regarded by the 
mtdligence for no other reasons, than as a oo£iditioQ 
or a means of happiness. Yet be asserts that the ob- 
ligation to put forth ultimate intentions is affirmed 
without any reference whatever to their being ap- 
prehended as a condition Or a means of happiness ; 
while the affirmation of obligation to put forth exec- 
ulive acts is condlticmed wholly upon their being per* 
eeived to be such a condition or nieans* Now bow 
can the intelligence make any such difference between 
objects esteemed and regarded, as far as anything 
intrinsic in the objects themselves is concerned, as ab- 
^ttfely alike. Is not this an event without a cause, an 
iotellectual discrimination without a difference 7 Ho^ 
can that which in the mind's estimation is, for its 
,own sake, of no account whatever, and which is re- 
garded only as a condition or a means, be never- 
the less required or prohibited wholly on its own 
account, that is, "as right or wrong in itself," and 
not at all as a condition or means ; while another 
.thins occupying precisely the same place in the 
mind's estimation, is regarded or prohibited not at 
all as " right or wrong in itself," but wholly on con- 
dition, that it is perceived to be a condition or a 
means? Is not here not only a discrimination witb- 
out a difference, but a. direct acknowledgment that 
there is something besides hapj^ess which the mind 
r^ards for its own sake, and which may therefore 
itself be an ultimate ground of certain forms of 
moral obligation ? For myself, I have no concep- 
tion that this theory can, by any possibility, be res- 
etted from such difficulties* 
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8. Profefiior Pirincy has hhftself dtrecdy and |»1. 
pably contradicted his own theory. Take au ex- 
ample found on pagie 94: 

" The- intel%ence of every moral agent, from its 
nature and laws affirms, that the ultunate good and 
blessedness of moral beings is, and ougkt to be 
conditionated upon their holiness and good desert. 
This being a demand of reason, reason can never 
affirm moral obligation to will the actual blessedness 
of moral agents, but upon condition of their virtue 
and consequent good desert, or merit. The intelH- 
gence affirms, that it is fit, suitable, proper, that 
virtue, good desert, merit, holiness, should be re- 
warded with blessedness." 

Again, on page 47, he says of virtue, ** It is in- 
trinsically meritorious or deserving of good, but 
not identical with the ultimate good." 

The fundamental prmdple of his theory is, that ougkt* 
ness is never affirmed in view of what is intrinsic in any 
thing but happiness. Yet here we are told, in the 
first instance, that the " intelligence of every moral 
agent, from its nature and laws affirms" oughtness 
in view of something else, to wit, that upon which 
" good or blessedness is and ought to be condition- 
ated." In the second instance, we are told that 
virtue " is inirinsicalh/ deserving of good." Now 
desert and obligation are correlative terms. That 
it which intrinsically deserves good, must, for wimt 
it is in itself devolve upon all who have the 
power to confer the good, the Migation to con- 
fer it. Words have no meaning, if this is not the 
case. To deny the statement that virtue is intrin- 
sically deserving of good, is to deny a universal in- 
tuition of the intelligence. To admit the fact that 
it intrinsically deserves good, and yet to affirm that 
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for nothing intrinsic in itself, it involves moral obli- 
gation, is to deny a necessary logical consequent of 
that intuition. 

4. The entire argument of Professor Finney, is 
based upon a manifest psychological error. I refer 
to the use made throughout the argument of the 
term satisfaction, which he has substituted for that of 
happiness, good, and well-being. According to his use 
of the term, man has in fact three sensioilfties, the 
general sensibility, that of the intelligence, and 
also that of the will. "By the term satisfaction,'* 
he says, **I mean more than is generally understood 
by the term happiness. This term is generally used 
to express merely the satisfaction of the sensibility. 
There is, however, such a thing as intellectual sat- 
isfactiony the satisfaction of conscience. In other 
words, there is a natural, and if I may so speak, 
a moral satisfaction. The demands of the intelli- 
g<»nce and of the heart and of the sensibilitv are all 
fully met. This results in a state of universal and en* 
tire mental satisfaction. It is a state perhaps well 
and fully expressed by the term blikssedness. Every 
power and susceptibility is full, is satisfied. The 
mind can say, it is enough, — I have no want. This 
state must be the ultimate and the absolute good." 

The psychological error involved in the above pas- 
sage will appear manifest at once, if we substitute for 
the term satisfaction, that of happiness. What if we 
should speak of the haf)piness of the sensibility, the 
happiness of the intellect, and of the will, or heart? 
To say that satisfaction in the sense above explained, 
I* the end on which all intentions should terminate, 
isa very different thing from saying that happiness, 
or the satisfaction of tlie sensibility is that thing. 
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Now It is by availing himself of this Use of the 
term satisfaction, that Professor Pinney rids himself 
of the most important objections urged against his 
theory. Take in ilhistration one or two examples : 

"It is objected, ' That if this be the sole foun- 
dation of moral obligation, it follows that if all the 
good now in existence were connected with sin, and 
all the misery connected with holiness, we should be 
just as well satisfied as we now are.' 

To this I answer. We are satisfied only when the 
demand* of our being are met. One demand of our 
being is, that all moral agents should be holy, and 
that they should be actual^ and perfectly happy only 
on the condition that they are holy. Now if our 
constitution only demanded their happiness irrespect* 
ive of their holiness, then were they perfectly happy, 
we should be satisfied whether they were holy or 
not. But our constitution being what it is, we should 
not be and can not be satisfied with their happiness un- 
less they are holy: for their holiness, as a condition 
of their actual blessedness, is an unalterable demand 
of our intelligence. Now, therefore, although we 
are to regard their universal satisfaction as the ulti- 
mate good, yet we also know, and cannot but affirm 
that their universal satisfaction or blessedness is nat- 
urally impossible, and that it ought to be, except on 
condition of their perfect holiness. Therefore the 
supposition is impossible and inadmissible." 

Why does not our constitytion demand happiness 
irrespective of holiness, and why is " holiness as a 
condition of actual blessedness, an unalterable de- 
mand of our intelligence V* Why can neither be sat- 
isfied with mere happiness irrespective of the condi- 
tions on which it exists, ats far as moral agents are 
concerned? Simply and exclusively, because both 
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alike regard something else for Its own sake Besides 
happiness. In other words, because the theory of 
Professor Binney does not accord with the fticis of 
human nature and consciousness. 

In answering the argument based upon the princi- 
ple, that it is an intuititm of the universal intelligence 
that there is as much virtue in esteeming and treating 
an individual as worthy of confidence, on the ground 
of ascertained character for veracity, as there is in 
willing his happiness, on the ground of perceived ca- 
pacities for good, we have another resort to the same 
expedient : 

" It is not only a demand of my being that I should 
treat one who is worthy of confidence as worthy, but 
it also is a demand of At« being and intelligence that 
/sliould thus treat him. If I would aim, therefore, 
at his highest good, or at meeting tlie demands of his 
being for the sake of promoting his entire and perfect 
satisiaction, I must treat him as worthy of confidence. 
So that his highest good and my highest good, and 
fhe highest good of all beings, demand that I should 
thus treat him. For the intelligence of God and of 
every intelligent being in the universe, demnndiS that 
t should treat a being with confidence who is worthy 
of confidence. So that I do not really meet the de- 
mands of my own being, nor of the intelligence of any 
being unless I do thus treat him. Therefore, thus 
esteeming and treating him is Indispensable to the 
highest good of being. And if I am under an obliga- 
tion to choose the highest satisfaction or good of uni- 
versal being as^n end, I must be under an obligation 
to treat every being so as to meet the demands of my 
own intelligence, and the Intelligence of the universe. 
This I can not do, Without esteeming the holy as ho- 
ly, the truthful as truthful, &c," 
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Now why is it, that in. order to ** meet the deipands 
of my own intelligence and the intpUigence of the 
universe," I must *^ esteem the holy as holy, the truth- 
ful as truthful, &c. ? " Simply ana exclusively, I an- 
swer again, because the universal intelligence does 
and must regard for its own sake, something besides 
happiness ; in other words, because ther^ are other 
objects than happiness upon which some ultimate 
intentions or acts of will must terminate. I ask no 
more than what Professor Finney has himself written, 
upon the subject, to demonstrate the falsity of his owa 
theory. 

5. I now adduce against the theory of Professor 
Finney^ and in favor of the opposite theory, the di* 
rect and positive testimony of universal co^scious^ 
ness. Let us suppose, for example, that the charac* 
ter of God as possessed of absolute omniscience, and 
veracity, is before the mind, on the one hand, and his 
capacity for infinite happiness, on the other. I put it 
to the consciousness of every intelligent being, wheth- 
er God's character for knowledge and veracity does 
not present reasons just as ultimate for esteeming 
and treating Him as worthy, instead of unworthy of 
confidence, as his susceptibilities for happiness do for 
willing his blessedness, instead of putting forth contra- 
dictory acts ? We no more go beyond the object pre- 
sented for the one class of affirmations than for the 
other. We can not affirm oblication to esteem and 
treat Him as worthy, instead of unworthy of confi- 
dence, ha view of his capacities for happiness, any 
more than we can affirm obligation to will his good in 
view of his character, irrespective of ifis capacities. 

Further, God's known character for veracity and for 
what is intrinsic in that character itself, necessitates 
the will to assume relatively to it, the attitude of 
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trust or practical distrHSi^ just as much as his k»owu 
suseeptiWlities do to asamee that of willing his good, 
or soioa opposite state. In the presence of the former 
truth, and for no other reasons, than what is present- 
ed in the truth itself, the will, from its nature and 
laws, is as much necessitated to actin some direction, 
as it i$ in the pj^esence of the latter. Nor can the ia- 
t^lligence fmiy more ^void the affirmation that of the 
classes of acts the one or the other of which the wiil 
mqst put forth in the presence of the former of thes^ 
truths, that the one is morally right and the other 
wrong, any more than it can, in respect to those one 
or the other of which it must put forth in view of the 
latter truth. Of this, every one must be as conscious, 
as he is of any other mental state whatever, and what- 
ever his theory may be, he will, as soon as he begins 
to reason about moral obligation, assume, the princi- 
ple under consideration as true. Xhis fact shows 
clearly, that the doctrine which I now maintain is a 
first truth of the universal intelligence. 

I am happy also to be able to show, as I have shown 
above, that Professor Finney is with me in this doe- 
trine, though in palpable inconsiaitency with his theor 
ry., " It is a demand,'' he says, " of the inteUigence of 
every moral being, that we should esteem and treat 
as worthy of confidence those whose character enti- 
ties them to this confidem^." If, in the judgment of 
the universal intelligence, as is here as^rted, charac- 
ter for veracity entitles to confidence, such ch?iracter 
does and must present an ultimate ^reason why suda 
confidence should be rendered. 

6. There aA forms of real good to moral agents, 
obligations to confer which rest exclusivey upon mor- 
al diaracter. That I should, fore^ampl^, be regard- 
ed and treated by n^oral agents arowd me as worthy 
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of confidetice, is one of thefimdamentalnecessfltes of 
my nature. On whatconditlon or grounds can I require 
them to tender me this good ? Not on the ground that 
it « a good m itself to me. Such fact msdtes no append 
whatever to the conscience relatively to the |0CNd of 
which I am speaking. There is one and only one 
consideration that can, by any possibility, reach the 
conscience on this subject, to wit, fi^t^oferf ^nw^-wxr- 
thirteiB. Noclahn to confidence can be sustohied oH 
any other ground whatever. 

Here the nature of the good which our con- 
stitution claims, under sucn circumstances, de- 
mands spe<;ial attention. It Is not that we should 
will the happiness of an Individual, and then 
treat him as worthy of confidence, simply as a 
means to this end, but that we should render 
confidence from regard to what is intrinsic in his 
character for trustworthiness; Suppose one should 
say to an individual, " I do not regard your charac- 
ter for veracity as any reason In Itself why I should 
repose confidence in you. I will your happiness, on 
the other hand, and as a means to this end, esteem 
and treat you as trust-worthy." The prompt and 
indignant reply would be, " You have not at ail met 
my real wants. In view of my capacities for good, 
my nature requires you to will my good, and in 
view of my revealed character for veracity, and that 
exclusively, it requires jrou to esteem and treat me 
as worthy of confidence. If you would meet all the 
demands of my nature, you must regard my char- 
acter for what is intrinsic in itself, as well as my ca- 
pacities for good.** I certainly have interpreted the 
demands of my own nature very imperfectly, if th6 
above is not a true interpretation of the fhndament- 
al wants of uiliversal humanity. Nor can I meet 
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the fiffidamental domaads oS my own nature upoa 
9^y other comliti^ns. If I 4o m>t repose cox^fi4eQGe 
exclusiv^^ from respect to what is intrin^c in re- 
vealed trostworthine^Sj I do not, and can not n>eet 
the deeiands of my own conscienoe^ aiui the fun- 
damental wants of my own being. 

7* 1 find an unanswerable argument against this 
^eozy, also» in the relations of the universal intelli- 
gence to the moral government of God. All men 
do, as a matter of fact, i^ason from the cannectiou 
bfitween holiness and happiness, and sin and misery, 
under thiat govenunent, to the . moral character of 
Qod. In tl^ scriptures also, the same principle 19 
continually appealed to. These statements no one 
will caU In question, and from them, the following 
amdusions necessarily arise : 

(1.) The connectton above referred to, so far forth 
a3 it is taken by reason and inspiration as proof 
that jtke moral rectitude of the divine administration, is 
qontiflgept a^d not necessary, that is, it depend3 
wholly upon the will of God. If the connection was 
a necessaiy one, and not de{>endent upon the divine 
will, it would present no more evidence of the di- 
vine rectitude, than the principle that every event 
has a cause, and all fhat is said in the scriptures 
about Grod's establishing this connection, would be 
fsdsa* 

(2,) Virtue and vice are in their own nature abso- 
httOy and would be what they now are, did not the 
cqnnection under consideration exist. If they were 
'm their own nature variable, and wholly de^pendii^ 
for their cbacacter upoii their relations to something 
elie, in its own Uiature absolute, to wit, happiness, 
tbe mere connection established between that which 
has no worthiness in itself, and that which ^one has 
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such worth, could afford no evidence whatever of 
the moral character of God. The truth of this prin- 
ciple is self-evident* Before we can affirm merit of 
God, for connecting any two things together, we 
must perceive that they ought to be connected. But 
this is impossible, except on one condition, to wit, 
that each objectbas in itself a character alike absolute. 

(3.) In the establishment of this connection, God 
has done his duty, or realized the idea of oughtness. 
Good desert can be asserted only on the condition of 
perceived compliance with affirmed obligation. God,* 
then, in establishing the relation now existing between 
holiness and happiness, and sin and misery, has real- 
ized the idea of oughtness. 

(4.) Obligation to form this connection can never 
be affirmed in view of holiness or happiness, either, 
considered by itself} but in view of each, as in its na- 
ture correlated to that of the other. The relations 
of fitness between the two must be taken into the 
account, before the particular form of obligation un- 
der consideration can be affirmed. 

(5.) The ultimate reason or ground for this partic- 
ular form of moral obligation, therefore, is not found 
in the nature of happiness alone, nor in that of holi- 
ness, but in the relation of intrinsic fitness between 
the two. 

(6.) We have then a particular form of obligation, 
the ultimate ground of which is not found in happi- 
ness exclusively, as a good in itself. The theory of 
Professor Finney, therefore, fails entirely to explaui 
aM forms of moral obligation, which it must do in or- 
der to possess the merit of a universal theory, the 
only form in which objections are brought against it. 

8. The theory under consideration can not be so 
explained as to involve all the duties which we are 
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conscious of owing to God. If we suppose the moral 
character of God to be in all respects the opposite of 
what it now is, we should still be under obligation, In 
view of his infinite capacities for good, to will his 
happiness with all the conditions and means thereof. 
Now this is, and must be ael that we do or can owe 
to Him, as far as willing his good is concerned, his 
known character being what it is. As all the duties 
which we do or can owe to God, according to this 
theory, consist simply and |xclusively in willing his 
good with till the conditions and means therof, then 
we really and truly owe no more to Him now, than 
we should were his moral character in all respects 
the reverse of what it is. No one can possibly es- 
cape this conclusion, who holds the theory under 
consideration. Now every One can not but know, 
that any theory that necessarily involves such conse- 
quences, must be falsie. All mankind do and must 
agree in referring to the moral character of God as 
the ultimate reason or ground, not for all, but a ma- 
jority of the duties which they are conscious of ow- 
ing to God. This they do with a consciousness, that 
hut for his moral perfections, such duties wOuld not 
bind them in any form; In his attempt to answer the 
above argument. Professor Finney does not meefit at 
all. The character of God being what it is, we are 
bouiid, he says, to "will his infinite happiness as a fact,'* 
Were it the opposite of what it is, we should be 
bound to " will the same thing as a possibk good^ but 
not as a fact'* Neither of these phrases, nor both 
together mean any thing more nor less than willing 
bis infinite happiness with all the conditions and 
means therof, which, he will admit, we are bound to 
do, God's moral character being what it may. So 
the argument is not met at alL Besides, if the phrases 
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will'u^ ^* h^ppmss ^ a possibjie good/' and ^as facV* 
do not difier fundameiiitaUy from each other m their 
ipeaning, th^n they have nothing to do with the 
question. If they do fundamentally diiOEer, the ultl> 
mate ground of this difference is found in moral char- 
acter alone, which is thus shown to be an ultimate 
reason for particular forms of moral obligation, an4 
the theory to sustain which tliis difference is adduced^ 
falls to the ground. The reply of Professor Finney, 
however, does not meet the argument above stated^ 
for this reason. Neither the words " willing God's 
happiness as a pos3ible result," nor " as a ftict," by 
any means express all the duties we are conscious^ 
of owing to Him, duties which we should not owe, 
were his character the of^osite of what it is, wcii 
which coi^sequently must have their ultimate founr 
dation in moral character. Were any person to a£» 
firm that our duties to God, would not in their iunda- 
mental form be different from what they arp, were 
his known character in all respects the opposite of 
what it is, he would contradict the necefsary intuir 
tlons of the universal intelligence. Any theory^ 
whidv hke the one under eonsideratioDif compels U8» 
in its adoption, to make such an affirmation^ must be 
false, or universal IntuLtionjs are no criterions of 
truth. 

d» i^iot^ir fundamental objection to this theory, 
in my judgment, is this. As fisur as its legitimate it^ 
fluence is concernedf it neces3arily tends to prevent 
the development of a well proportioned moral char* 
acter. I would by no means be understood aa inti- 
mating* that none who hold this theory, possess such 
$. character* Far from it But this I do hold, th^ 
they possess such chars^cter in spite of their theory, 
not in consequence of it. No man, fox example, can 
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posseaB such a character, who does not venerate, for 
its own sake, what is intrinsically deserving of such 
veneration. Now suppose I adopt a theory, whidi 
requires me to say, as this does, and what some of its 
advocates have said to me, that holiness, even the in- 
finite holiness of God, is, as far as any thing intrinsic in 
the object itself rs concerned, of no account what- 
ever, any more than the blowing of the windj or the 
mere motion of one*s hand. If a man's moral char- 
acter is really and truly what such a theory tends to 
make it, the sentiment of veneration, a sentiment in 
the absence of which moral character must receive a 
monstrous development, can h^ve no place in it. 
Veneration can have no place in connection with 
mere apprehended susceptibilities for happiness, how- 
ever vast they may be. Its object is superior moral 
worth alone. He that does not venerate that, can 
venerate nothing, and we must venerate moral 
worth for what it is in itself, or not at all. I might 
mention other virtues, the development of which is 
necessary to the highest beauty and perfection of 
moral character, virtues which this theory tends to 
annihilate. But the above is sufficient for my pres- 
ent purpose. 

10. The scriptures are no less palpably against this 
theory than the dictates of the universal intelligence. 
Pot example, " Praise God, for He is good." ' The 
inquiry which presents itself here, is not what praise 
is, but what is the fundamental reason here assigned 
why it should be rendered ? This reason is found 
wholly In the moral character of God. The question 
put by Abraham also, "Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right f' has exclusive reference, not to 
happiness or misery as a good or evil hi itself, but 
wMly to the itcmnectim which th6 patriarch affirm^, 
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Oodoughtio ^stabUish betweiMi fadit^ss and g^, 
and sin and misery. The doing riffht refers to the 
establishment of this connection exdusively^ and the 
obligatio^ to form it is affirmed to hare its ultimate 
basis in the relative and intrinsic fitness between mor- 
al desert and happiness or misery. 

The main song of heaven too, to wit, "holy, holy, 
is the Lord God of Hosts,** reveal? the action of the 
universal sanctified will, harmcmizing with the moral 
perfections of Jehovah, and reveals that acticm too, 
as having its ultimate basis in such perfections. Take 
away the infinite holiness of God, and where is the 
ground for such exclamations* A vast majority of 
the most sacred duties revealed in the scriptures, are 
revealed as having their ultimate basis in moral char- 
acter alone. 

«BNS»AI» HtBllARK^. 

I will close this chapter with a few general re- 
marks upon the argjoment as cond^icted by Professor 
Finney. 

1. The first consideration perhaps that Wilt strike 
the mind of the reader, m the {perusal of What he 
has written upon the subject, is, that he has condueted 
the argument with almiost no reference whatever to 
the only proper tribunal in such a case, to wit, hu- 
man co(nsciou8nes$. The quesMon what is the foun- 
dation of obligation, must be almost excli^ively ^a 
a psychologioal question. In the presence of certain 
relations, we do, in faet, affirm oUigation. How 
can the questidn, in view of what ccmsiderations are 
'such affirmations made, be ani^ered, excepting by 
an appeal to consciousness? A priori we can not 
tdl in view of wha!t such affirmations are madli. 
Sv^ppose Yft d^B<mai7ate ^e fact, (hat happiness ^ 
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the only eood, which is in feet nothing laore than 
proving the truth of an identical proposition. It by 
no means follows from this, that good, that is, happi- 
ness, is the (MoJy thing which tiie mind regards for ^ 
own sake, much less, that it is the onjy <x)nsiderat|on 
in Tiew of which obligalion is in any case affirmed. 
Howcaa 9uch a ^uestkm be piH>perly answered? 
It is" purely a psychological question, and can properly 
be answered only by an appeal to consciousness. 
The reader of Professor Finney's work will search 
almost, if not quite in vain, for an appeal to con- 
.9c»ousness throughout his e^re argument. This I 
can not but r^ard as an important mistake. 

In view of this fact, we readily account for the 
4ctt5ftude of mind in which the reflective student, who 
has been convinced by Professor Finney's argument, 
jfinds himself. He experiences an almost <^ntinued 
conflict between the principles of his theory, and the 
testimony of his consdousness, between tfie logical 
4ind spontaneous convictions of his own mind, li 
-he follows his spontaneous convictions, he can not 
but recognize the fact, that therp is as much virtue in 
icsteeming and treating a being as wcwrthy of confi- 
dence, on the ground of ascertained character for 
veracity, as there is in willing happiness in view of 
perceived susceptibilities .for good. His theory, how- 
ever, leads to preeisefly opposite conclusions. Ac- 
Qfimding to the same convictions also, the relations of 
« Ibenefactor, in themselves involve obligations to 
gratitude, as sacredly, as re vi&aled susceptibilities for 
(good do to will happiness. Precisely opposite, .tow- 
sver^are his lo^al conclusions. 

In assigning ultimate reasons for oertain forms of 
tibiigation too, he as spontaneously assigns moral 
^idtftntcteri^ Involiilptg themi aishe dooi su3C^ttbi|i« 
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ties for good, as the ground of obligation to will 
good. Yet his theory condemns all such reasoning 
as false. The reason for this internal conflict is, 
that he has been led to settle a question purely psy- 
chological, by abstract reasoning. The result is just 
•what might have been anticipated; His theoretic^ 
and psychological convictions are in palpable con- 
tradiction to each other. If he had investigated the 
subject as he should have done, psychologically, no 
such conflict would have occurred* 

2. Another prominent error of Prof. Finney Is this, 
throughout the discussion, he has confounded the ques- 
tion, what we are required to will, with the question, 
why are we bound to will it? When, for example, he 
meets with the argument, that the relation of a ben- 
efactor, is and must be an ultimate reason for the 
particular form of duty denominated gratitude, hfe 
reply is this. Gratitude when a duty, must imply 
the obligation to will something to the benefactor. 
But what can we be bound to will to him but hap- 
piness? Happiness therefore, is the only foundaticm 
of moral obligation. N6w who does not see, that 
this is a m^nifest^ though wholly undesigned evasion 
of the real question at issue? The question with 
which we started was, not what we are bound to 
will to a benefactor, but why is gratitude a duty? 
To the latter question, the only question under con- 
sideration, but one answer can be given. It is this. 
The only consideration which does or can involve 
obligation to exercise the form of duty denominated 
gratitude, is not mere susceptibilities for good, but 
the relation of a benefactor. The same principle 
holds true in many other instances. Now it is, by 
confounding these two entirely distinct questions, to 
wit, whai we are bound to willy and why we are 
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tosnd to will it, that Prof. Piimey fails, in instances 
not a few, to meet the real question presented. 

3. The reader is now fully prepared to apprehend 
the fallacy in^volved in the form of the appeal which 
Professor Rnney often makes to the scriptures. His 
argument may be thus stated. All duty is^ in the Bi- 
ble, expressed by one word — ^love: All forms of duty 
therefore, must coiisist in willing one and the sam^a 
thing. Now there is a most manifest want of con- 
nection between the> premise and conclusion in this 
mstance. All that can be inferred from the admitted 
feet under consideration, is this : There must be 
sdme one fprmula, by which all forms of duty what- 
ever may be expressed. This is readily granted. It 
by no means, follows from this however, that willing 
happiness or any one thing is that formula. Accord- 
hag to the tbeoty maintained in this^reatise, we have 
a formula also absolutely universal in its application, 
to wit, ni/ acts of wiU are right or wrong, as they are 
conformed, or not conformed to the apprehended in% 
Unnsic charcwter of their objects. Now I cannot but 
regard this, as having a more proper claim to be con- 
sidereda universal formula, than the one above named. 
That love, then, which is the fidfilfing of the larw, may 
be synonymous with the former formula, instead of 
the latter. But tlie former, by no means implies i\\tX 
all right willing consists in willing some one thing for 
its own sake. If the will, at various times, should act 
ultimately with reference to ten thousand things, and 
such action should always be conformed to the ap- 
prehended character of its objects, its acts would fall 
under the formula before us, and would all be conse- 
quently properiy expressed by one word,l<yve. Pro- 
fessor Finney's theory, therefore, by no means fol- 
lows from the admitted feet, that all duty is expressed 
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in the scriptures^ by one worf. The love, tbete rer 
ferred to, may include more fonna of willing, tbi». 
willing happiness for its own sake* 

4. The argument of Professor Finney, that virtue 
cannot itself be an ultimate reason, or. foundation for 
afiy form of obligation, next ckkns our atteB^n^ 
Virtue, he lightly argues, consists in rieht ultimate 
intention. To say that virtue is itself a foundation of 
obii^atton hi any form k to affirm, he says, that it 
ought to be chosen for its own sake. But this is say** 
ing that we ought to choose to choose, to intend to 
intend, &c. **To do duty is to form and cberiih an 
ultimate intention. To Intend to do duty is merely^ 
to intend to intend/' This, it is argued, is absunL 
For myself, I can not see the absurdity here, that Pro- 
fessor Finney imagines that he himself perceives. 
The idea, or a conception of a character supremely 
selfish and wicked, on the one hand, and supremely 
benevolent and pure on the other, is before the mind. 
Is it irrational for the mind to choose to possess the 
eo6 and not the other ? Here the election is between 
holine^ and sin, or different classes of intentiom. 
All who choose the former, and reject the ktter, the 
Son of God pronounced blessed. " Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after rigkteousTiess.^^— 
Righteousness itself also He positively commatids us 
to seek* "Seek first the kingdom of God, and its 
righteousness^* 

Nor are choices which thus terminate on righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness, less ultimate than those 
which terminate on happiness. When the mind says 
let me be pure instead of impure, righteous, instead 
of wicked, it thinks only of what is intrinsic in the 
•objects, just as it does in other instances, when its 
choices terminate on happiness^ I can place no con- 
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fidbnce whatever, in the testimony of. Doy ccmscious- 
uess in respect to aay mental states, rf the above is 
not true in my own experi^ioe, however the case 
may be with othenu 

Troe conversion from sin to holiness, in my judg- 
ment, uniformly takes [dace, not in a mere choice of 
happiness for its own sake, but in a <^ice which, in 
the sense above explained, terminates on choice. 
The will, in all such instances, does in reality elect 
the law of its own future activity. The language of 
the heart is, let all my activity be in harmony with 
the law of nght, and benevolence, instead of that of 
selfishness. This, in the language of Kant, is, the 
will's making the moral law its maxim. In all de- 
liberate, rational action, the mind elects the law of its 
own activity. This is specially true of all actions 
morally right. Such action commences in a choice 
between conformity or non-conformity to the moral 
law, as the law of all voluntary activity. There is 
therefore no absurdity in a moral agent's intending to 
intend, and choosing to choose, when the subject is 
rightly understood. Indedl there b, and can be no 
r^ virtue without it. 

5. My next remark is, that the argument of 
Professor Finney to estaUish his theory consists 
wholly in deducing a universal from a particular* 
when, the former is in no sense necessarily contained 
in the latter. I will give his entire argument, in his 
own words. Under the division of his subject in 
which he proposes to "show from nature and revela- 
tion what must be the foundation of moral obliga- 
tion," he lays down the following proposition, and 
sustains it with the argument apnexed : 

" The higheH weU^ng of God and the universe 
of sentient existences is the end on which ultim(xie 
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preference^ cheice^ inieTdwit <dght t& ierminnte. In 
other words, the vjell-being ef Chd and the ttniverse^ 
U the absolute and mltimaie g>oody and therefore it 
should be chosen by every moral agent. 

It Is eertain that the highest well-being of God and 
of the universe of sentient existences mcwt be intrit^ 
sicaUy and iiifinitely valuable in itself. It is a first 
truth of reason that whatever is intrinsically valua- 
ble should be chosen for that reason, oi' as an end. It 
is and must be a first truth of reason, that whatever 
is intrinsically and infinitely valuable ought be cho- 
sen as the ultimate end if existence by every moral 
agent. To say that a thing is intrinsically and t^- 
nitely valuable, is the same as to say that it Is intnn- 
sically and infinitely worthy or deserving of beii^ 
chosen for what it is in and of itself. Therefore to 
admit or affirm that a thing is intrinsically and infr^ 
nitely valuable^ is the same as to affirm that every 
moral agent who has the knowledge of this intrinsi- 
cally and infinitely valuable thing is under an obligation 
of infinite weight to choose it for the reason that it is in- 
trinsically and infinitely valuable, or in other words 
to choose it as an ultimate end. It is then the intrin- 
sic and infinite value of the highest good or well-being 
of God and of the universe that constitutes the true* 
foundation of moral obligation. The moi'al law then, 
must require moral agents to will good or that which is 
intrinsically valuable to God and the universe of sen- 
tient existences for its ovn;isake or as an ultimate end. 
Be it remembered, that moral obligation respects, 
strictly speaking, the ultimate intention only. It 
must follow that the highest well-being of God 
and of the universe, is the intrinsically valuable 
end on which ultimate choice ought to tei*mi- 
nate." 
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What follows under this head consists simply id 
explanati<Mi of terms. The only professed proof rf 
his proposition is contained in the above extract. 
The scriptures are not either directly or indirectly 
appealed to> Now who does not see that in the 
above argument, from an admitted particular fact, a 
conclusion absolutely Universal is deduced, when the 
fact presented does^ not either necessarily or logical- 
ly involve that condusipn ? It is admitted by*all, that 
the. highest well-being of God and of the sentient uni- 
verse is a good infinitely valuable in itself, and that It 
ought to be chosen by all moral agents for its own 
sAke. But from this universally iMlmitted feet, it by 
no means follows, that this fe the only object worthy 
of regard for its own sake, and which therefore, may 
in itself involve ultimate reasons for certain forms of 
moral obligation. Yet this is the argument of Pro- 
fessor Finney, the only argument which headduces> 
to sustain his theory. His premise utterly fails to 
sustain bis conclusion* 

9. With one additional remark I close this extend* 
ed chapter. Professor Finney very properly distin- 
guishes betw^n a condition and ground oi obliga- 
tion. He makes however an erroneous use of this 
distinction^ for the establishment of his own theory* 
When constrained to admit that other considerations 
than jthose of happiness as a good in itself, are iii fact 
taken into the account in the affirmation of certain 
forms of oUigation, his reply is, that such considera* 
tions are referred to by the intelligence as conditions 
merely, and not as the ground of such affirmations. 
In this way he disposes of many of the most impor- 
tant objections to his theory. Now before we can 
know with certainty Whether he has rightly applied 
this distinction in any or in all instances in whidi he 
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has applied rt, we mast have some sure test whtcii we 
may apply hi eaeh given instance, to deterauae 
wither the intelligence refers to the consideration 
in question^ as a oonditten or ground of obligation. 
As Professor Finney has not even attempted to give 
us sneh a test, I will endeavor to do it myselfc Ex- 
istence and the possesion of the powers of moral 
agency, for example, are, as all admit, the conditio^ 
but not the ground of our obligation to will good, to 
one who is capable of enjoying it. Perceived sus- 
ceptibility for the good is the ground of this form xrf 
oMigation. Now, why do we refer to the former 
facts as the condition, and to that last named aa the 
ground of this form of obligation? But one answer 
can be given. That which the universal intelligence 
concurs in assigning as a reason for a particular form 
of obligation, when it would assign such reason, is 
the real reason or ground of the form of obligation 
referred to. That, on the other hand, which must be 
admitted as true, or obligation in no form or degree 
can exist at all, but which the intelligence does not re- 
fer to, as the reason for any particular form of obli" 
gation whatever, is a condition, but not a ground of 
obligation. It is for these very reasons that we af- 
firm existence and the possession of the powers of 
moral agency to be the conditions merely, while per- 
ceived susceptibilities for good are the ground of our 
obligation to will the good of the subject of such 9^\9*' 
ceptibilities. This test will be admitted as of univer- 
sal application. 

Let us now apply this test to a few obvious forms 
of moral obligation. What does the universal intel- 
ligence agree in assigning as the reason of the obli- 
gation of gratitude when such obligation is perceived 
to exist ? This and this abne, the relation of a ben- 
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efiictor. Such relation, then, is not, as Professor 
Finney affirms, a mere condition, but, in opposition 
to his theory, it is the ground of such form of obliga- 
tion. For the same reason, we affirm, that perceived 
tn^t-worthiness is not a mere condition, but the 
ground of obligation to the exercise of confidence. 
The moral perfections of God are not a mere condi- 
tion but the ground of our obligation to esteem, ven- 
erate and praise Him. When Professor Finney there- 
fore assigns as the mere condition, what the universal 
intelligence, in its spontaiieous affirmations, assigns, 
not as the mere condition but as the ground 
of such forms of obligation h'ls error is manifest, 
AS soon as we have a sure test by which to deter- 
mine its character. Now as his whole theory, in re* 
ality, rests upon the misapplication of the distinction 
under ccmsidecation, it must, of course fall to the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MORAL ACTION NEVER OF A MIXED CHARACTER. 

id to enter upon an investiga- 
■ight understanding of wKich is 
tance to a proper elucidation of 
Philosophy. I refer to the ques- 
Qoral acts of a moral agent are, 
ecessity of the case, of a purely 
lat is, wholly right, or wholly 
itigation of this question special 
ed. 
In the preceding chapters the two following princi- 
ples have been fully established. 1 . Moral obligation, 
merit, demerit, &c., pertain immediately to acts of will, 
or voluntary states of mind only. No state of the 
physical organization, nor of the intelligence, or 
sensibility can, with any truth or propriety, be de- 
nominated a moral action. 2. Of acts of will, ulti- 
mate intentions only possess a moral character, or 
can properly be denominated moral actions. The 
question before us then is legitimately reduced to this 
one single inquiry, namely, can any one given ulti- 
mate intention be of a mixed . moral character ; in 
other words, can such distinct, contradictory, and 
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opposite elements as sin and holidess, selfishness and 
benevolence, voluntary obedience and disobedience 
to known duty, enter into one and the same ultimate 
act of will, or intention ? Instead of taking up the 
question in this simple form, I propose to argue it in 
connection with the following Considerations, on ac- 
count of which the doctrine of mixed moral action is 
held by its advocates. By the different classes of ad- 
vocates of this doctrine its truth has been argued from 
the following considerations, and these are the only 
grounds on which its truth has been, or can be urged. 

I. Contradictory and opposite elements may enter 
into one and the same ultimate intention. 

II. An intention perfectly pure in itself, may be 
faulty on the score of intensity^ and 

erly regarded as of a mixed moral cl 

III. In connection with an ultima 
fectly right, an executive act or volit 
natute may be put forth, and thus 
act be of a mixed character. 

IV. In connection with idtimate i 
ecutive acts perfectly right, states c 

or sensibility morally wrong may exist, and thus the 
whole moral state be of a mixed moral character. 
If, as said above, a mixed moral action is possible, it 
must be for one or the other of these reasons. I ask, 
then, 

I. Can contradictory and opposite elements enter 
into one and the same ultimate intention ? To this 
question I answer, no, for the following reasons : 

1. The dogma of mixed moral action, in the sense 
now under consideration, is in palpable contradic- 
tion to all our fundamental conceptions of an ultimate 
intention. Such intention implies not only the elec- 
tion of its object for its own sake, but a corresponding 
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rejectioQ of^veryihmg of ^n opposite nctture. ^ip- 
pose the questioB is before my mind, shall I go to this 
place or that ? I can by no possibility go to biit one of 
the places named, and to one or the other I must go. 
Now a determination to go to one place implies of 
necessity a determination m>i to go to the otlier. 
* The same does and must hold true in respect to i^U 
ultimate intenticwas. The question befoi'e the mind b, 
shall I9 for example, serve God, or mamoiaon ? A de- 
termination to 9erve one, implies and &ec«»sarily in- 
volves a corresponding determination not to serve 
the other; tbedemancteofeach being directly oppo- 
site and contradictory to the other. An ultimate in- 
tention then embracing the contradictory and oppo- 
site elements of voluntary obedience and disobedl- 
kd imply, in one and the same act, a deter- 
o serve and not to serve God, anda deter- 
lot to serve and actually to serve mftmnK>n. 
)alpable absurdity, as great as the supposi- 
lie same body may move in opposite direo- 
le and the same lime. 80 Edwards himself 
*It is absurd," he says, **to suppose the 
same individual will to oppose itseflf in its present act: 
^ or the present choice to be opposite to and resisting 
present choice; as absurd as it is to talk of two con- 
trary mptions in the same movhig body at the same 
time." According to Kant it would imply a univer- 
^ with a particular opposed to it; that is, it would 
imply a determination to obey the moral law univer- 
sally, and at the same time not ito obey k in oertain 
particulars. No absurdity greater than this ever twas 
or can be conceived of. Yet it is the very absur- 
dity embraced by aU who maintab the dooti^iD^ of 
lameA moral action in the form .now under oonsid*- 
^^ration. 
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% The presence of two such dements as vduntary 
obedience and disobedience to known dwty> in one 
and the same intention, would of necessity imply an- 
other ultimate intention from which these contradic- 
tory elements proceed. In other words, the deter^ 
mination containmg such elements would not be an 
ultimate intention, out an executive subordinate vo- 
lition. A man may form a determination, for exam- . 
pie, as many do, to serve God and mammon, or to 
obey God in certain particulars and to disobey Him 
la others. Such determination, however, must be 
put forth as a means to an ^i^d previously elected, to 
wit, a determination to secure, at one and the same 
time, the rewards of obedience and disobedience. 
This last then and not the other would be ultimate, 
and would be characterized by the purest selfishness 
conceivable. Any intention then embodymg a pur- 
pose to yield to the call of duty hi certain particuJars, 
and to rduse to yield in others, would not be an ulti- 
mate, but a subordinate intention, an intention origin- 
-atinff in another which is ultimate and characterized 
\\y TOe most unmingled depravity. For what form 
o^selfisht>ess can by any possibility be more supreme 
and aggravated than that which aims to secure the 
rewards of obedience and disobedience at one and the 
eame time ? 

3. An intention, to be ultimate, must be supreme, 
that ia, 4t muiSt involve the supreme preference of the 
mind. The supposition of two distinct and ultimate 
intentions in the mind at one and the same time, or of 
one involving the contradictory elements under con- 
sideration, which would in iiftct be equivalent to two, 
implieis of necessity that neither is supreme, that is, 
that neither or both together are in reality ma riti- 
9iate mtention. The idea of two such in;lentioiiSf 
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then, or of 'two contradictory elements in one and the 
stole intention, implies a palpable contradiction and 
impossibility. 

4. If two such intentions may co-exist in the mind, 
or if two such contradictory elements may enter into 
one and the same intention, a thousand may, all, and 
consequently none, supreme, and all contradictory to 
each other. What can be more absurd than a prin- 
ciple involving such consequences? 

5. The general if not universal agreement of theo- 
logians and metaphysicians of note in respect to the 
absolute impossibility of the co-existence of two con- 
tradictory ultimate intentions m the mind, or of con- 
tradictory elements in the same intention^ which, as I 
have said, amounts to the same thing, deserves notice 
as an important corroborative argument in favor of 
the doctrine which I am endeavoring to establish. I 
have already alluded to the sentiments of Edwards 
and Kant on the subject. I will here adduce one or 
two additional quotations from the former as deserv- 
ing special regard. ^* The strength of the will;" he 
says, " let it be never so great, does not at all enable it 
to act one way and the contrary way both at the 
same time. It gives it no such sovereignty and com- 
mand, as to cause itself to prefer and not to prefer at 
the same time, or to choose contrary to its own pres* 
ent choice." Again, " Will and endeavor agamst, 
or diverse from present acts of the will, are in no case 
supposable, whether those acts be occasional or ha- 
bitual ; for that would be to suppose the will, at pres- 
ent, to be otherwise than at present it is." 

" Christ denies," says Calvin, " that it can be that 
any one should obey God and his flesh at one and the 
«ametime." 
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'** The supreme affections," says Mr. Barnes, " can 
be fixed on only one object. So, says Jesus, the 
servant of God cannot at the same time obey Him and 
be avaricious, or seek treasures supremely on earth." 

" If there be a great change in a man's character," 
says Stoddard, "and he be reformed in several partic- 
ulars, yet if there be one evil way, the man is an un- 
godly man: where there is piety there is universai 
obedience,^^ 

I forbear further quotations, which might be multi- 
plied to almost any extent. 

5. The doctrine which I maintain is, affirmed by 
the direct teachings of inspiration. Take a single 
passage as an example : Matthew 6: 24: "No man 
can serve two masters : for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other, or else he will hold to the 
one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon." 

Here the doctrine which I am endeavoring to es- 
tablish, is set forth most distinctly and positively. It 
is affirmed, in the first place, that service cannot, by 
any possibility, be rendered to two masters, it being 
understood of course, that what one requires, the 
other prohibits. This declaration does not imply 
that service cannot be rendered to two such masters 
at different times. The doctrine maintained is, that 
service cannot be rendered to each at one and the 
same time. The reason assigned is the very one re- 
felred to above, to wit, that yielding to one necessari- 
ly implies rejection of and opposition to the service 
of the other. Then the principle is directly applied 
to holiness and sin, obedience and disobedience to 
God, or the call of duty, and it is positively affirmed, 
that both cannot possibly co-exist in the mind, in 
other words, enter into one and the same moral act. 
8 
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" Ye cannot serve God and mammon." No dogma 
is, or can be more absurd in itself, or more directly 
opposed to the direct and positive teachings of rea- 
son and revelation botli, than that of mixed moral ac- 
tion, as far as ultimate intentions are concerned. 

Nor can the objection so often urged, that the 
same act may be the result of a variety of motives 
have any weight against the considerations above pre- 
sented. Every motive that can be presented pre- 
sents tl^e two contradictory elements, the right and 
the wrong, to the mind, if the mind acts from re- 
spect to the right in one motive, it must in all that 
may be present. Hence such action will be the re- 
sult of all the motives to the right present to the 
mind at any one time, or of none at all. The objec- 
tion overlooks the fact, that all motives that can be 
present to the mind, at any one time, must be one 
and the same, as far as their bearing upon the right 
or wrong may be concerned. 

Actions right in themselves can not be faulty on tht 
score of intensity, 

II. But may not intentions, in themseves pure, be 
faulty, on the score of intensity^ an^l thereby be of a 
mixed character? This is the stronghold of the ad- 
vocates of mixed moral action. If their doctrine fails 
here, it will hardly be able to present the show of a 
claim to be regarded as true. According to this the- 
ory we have two standards by which to test the cha- 
racter of all moral actions — the question whether 
they are purely selfish or bene vole 11 t-^and whether, 
if in themselves what they should be, thoy posses*; 
the requisite degree of intensity. If the latter, is to 
be r^arded as a.stan4ard, the first thing to be deter- 
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mined is, what 13 the degree of intensity requisite to 
render an intention faultless, as far as this one charac- 
teristic is concerned ? If an intention possesses abso- 
lutely as high a degree of intensity as is possible un- 
der the circumstances of its existence, It certainly, in 
thejudgment of no rational mind, can be wanting in this 
one respect. We will then assume this as the stand- 
ard by which to test the character of all intentions or 
moral acts, as far as intensity is concerned. I now 
affirm, that no ultimate intention or moral act, in 
other respects faultless, can be pronounced faulty on 
the score of intensity, and for the following reasons: 

1. Every such intention does and must, as a matter 
of fact, possess all the intensity possible under 'the 
circumstances of its existence. This must be true, 
whether we regard the will as subject to the law of 
libsrty or necessity. 

Suppose the will to be subject to the latter. In 
that case, if we suppose an intention to be in other 
respects faultless, (which is now in fact supposed,) it 
cannot be faulty on the score of intensity, for the ob^ 
vious reason, that, as in the circumstances of its eX* 
istence, it cannot in any respects, be different from 
what it is, it cannot, by any possibility, possess any 
higher degree of intensity than it actually does possess. 
This is self-evident. Nothing then is more absurd,* 
than for necessitarians to talk, as for example, Ed- 
wards does, of an iatentioa . admitted in other re- 
spects perfectly pure, as being faulty on the score of 
intensity. 

But the principle under consideration holds equally 
true, if we suppose the will to be governed by the 
law of liberty. This is undeniably evident from a 
consideration of the relation of motivei^ to all ulti- 
mate acts of the will. In the presence of a motivfe^ 
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the will must act in some direction. This necessity 
pertains alike to all departments and energies of the 
wilL No part, department, or energy with which it 
is endowed, can possibly remain neutral, or inactive, 
in the presence of the given motive. The entire will, 
then, with all its energies, must exist and be put forth 
in every ultimate intention. The intensity of such 
intention, of necessity, cannot but be as great, as un- 
der the circumstances, is possible. No ultimate in- 
tention, then, in other respects what it should be, <jan, 
by any possibility, be faulty on the score of intensity, 
unless we maintain the absurd dogma, that its intens- 
ity ought to be greater, than under the circiun- 
^tances it possjbly can be. 

3. Intensity, as far as it relates to acts of will, per- 
tains, in fact, not at all, to ultimate intentions, but to 
executive volitions. If we have set our minds upon 
the attainment of some end, we may, from time to 
time, put forth different degrees of vis voletidij or vol- 
untary executive efforts for its realization. One such 
act, therefore, may possess a greater degree of ener- 
gy, or intensity than another. It is absurd, and con- 
trary to all principles of philosophizing, to apply the 
same principle to ultimate intentions. Here is the 
source of the error into which the advocates of mixed 
*moral action have fallen, on this subject. Because 
they are conscious of putting forth, from time to time, 
volitions of different degrees of intensity for the real- 
ization of certain ends,- they have applied the same 
principle to ultimate intentions also ; when nothing 
is more evident, than that they do and must possess 
all the intensity possible, under the circumstances of 
their existence. 

3. If pure sincerity exists, the whole heart cannot 
but be in every act of obedience to the moral law. 
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The will, in respect to all its energies, must be in full 
conformity to all the light the mind really possesses 
at the moment. Else its acts would not have the 
characteristics of sincerity. Now, to say that the 
whole heart, wi4h all its energies exists in a given in* 
tention, implies that such intention cannot be faulty 
on the score of intensity. 

4. If sincerity exists, (which must be the case if 
obedience exists at all,) the full demands of the moral 
law are and must be met. The ultimate intention, 
in that case, will not only be in full harmony with the 
end which the law requires, as the object of such in- 
tention, but will include a purpose fully sincere, to 
realize that end by the best possible means, and ac- 
cording to the best light within the reach of the mind. 
Sincerity does and must imply all this. Now pre*- 
cisely this the law does require, and it is quite cer* 
tain that it does and can require nothing more. Ul- 
timate intentions, therefore, in themselves right, can- 
not be faulty, on the score of intensity. 

5. We cannot suppose that such intentions can be 
faulty on the score of intensity, unless we assume that 
their intensity ought to be greater than under the cir- 
cumstances of their existence it possibly can be. 
For this, as we have seen, is the degree of intensity, 
which, as a matter of fact, they always do and must 
possess. Here, if this principle is assumed, the ques- 
tion would arise, what degree of intensity ought they 
to possess ? If it ought to be greater than it possibly 
can be, no reason can be assigned why the intensity 
demanded should not be absolutely infinite. Why, 
if in our demands we transcend the bounds of possi- 
bility, should we stop short of this ? No reason can 
be assigned why any point between the possible and 
the infinite should be selected. If the infinite be se- 
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lected, theii all moral acts of all fluke beings are 
faulty, and no such thing as unmixed purity exists, 
except in the mind of God. Such. are the conse- 
quences in which the doctrine of mixed moral action 
necessarily lands us, consequences sufficiently absurd 
to annihilate all the claims of the theory involving 
them to credibility. 

Intentions in themselves pure cannot co-exist in the 
mind with executive volitions of an opposite character. 

IIL But cannot ultimate intentions, in themselves 
pure and fjipltless, co-exist, in the mind, with execu- 
tive acts or volitions of an opposite character ? This 
is maintained by many. " We here lay down," says 
Prof. Tappan, " this thesis, which we think is sus- 
tained alike by scripture and true philosophy : what- 
ever be the governing purpose of an individual, it is 
possible lor him to perform particular acts not com- 
prehended within that purpose, without absolutely 
renouncing it." Such is the doctrine of the advocates 
of mixed moral action generally, a doctrine, how- 
ever, denounced by Edwards, as absurd and impos- 
sible.: He says, 

"For so long as prior inclination possesses the will, 
and is not removed, it binds the will, so that it is ut- 
terly impossible that the will should act otherwise 
than agreeably to it. Surely the will cannot act or 
choose contrary to a remaining prevailing inclination 
of the will. To suppose otherwise, would be the 
same thing as to suppose that the will is inclined con- 
trary to its present prevailing inclination, or contrary 
to what it is inclined to. That which the will choos- 
es and prefers, that, all things considered, it prepon- 
derates and inclines to. It Is equally impossible foi 
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the will to choose contrary to its own remaining and 
present preponderating inclination, as it is to prefer 
contrary to its own present preference, or choose 
contrary to its present choice. The will, therefore* 
so long as it is under the influence of an old prepon* 
deration, is not at liberty for a new, free act, or any 
act that shall now be an act of self-determinatipti. 
The act which is a determined free act, must be an 
act which the will determines in the possession and 
us^ of such a liberty as consists in a freedom from qv^ 
ery thing, which, if it were there, would make it im- 
possiWe that the will, at that time, should be other* 
wise than that way to which it tends." 

That, in accordance with the above theory of Ed* 
wards, no sinful volition, or executive act can co-exist 
in the mind with a supreme ultimate intention per- 
fectly pure, I argue, 

1. Because if executive volitions contrary to a su- 
preme governing purpose and intention, could co-ex- 
ist in the mind with such intention, the former would 
possess no moral character whatever. Moral char-* 
acter, as is universally admitted by philosophers and 
the world at large, pertains to ultimate intentions on- 
ly. An executive act or volition contrary to an ex- 
istiufij supreme ultimate intention, would be an act 
without an intention, a child without a parent, an act 
consequently, with no moral character whatever. It 
would be more than this. It would be an act in oppo* 
sition to the supreme choice and preference of the 
mind, an act intruding itself into the mind in spite of 
such preference. Wh^t then must be the character 
of such an act ? It certainly can have no character 
whatever, except that of a nameless, causeless, char- 
acterless, involuntary, mental abortion. How strange 
it is, that so discerning a philosopher as Prof, Tap- 
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pan should admit and ma^intain the common doo 
trine, that the merit or demerit of an agent de- 
pends wholly upon ultimate choice or intention, and 
should then, as shown above, assert that sinful voM^ 
tions, or executive acts, admitted not to be ultimate iu* 
tentions, may co-exist in the mind, with such inten- 
tions in themselves pure. " And universally," he 
says, " the merit and demerit of an agent is as his ac- 
tual choice or intention. His volition depends upon 
his choice, and hence all the sequents of his volition^ 
as far as he can be responsible for them, depend upon 
his choice. However he may be judged by beings 
who have no other way of estimating the principles: 
by which he regulates himself, than the sequents 
which appear in connection with his volitions, in the 
court of all-seeing truth and justice he shall be judged 
according to his choices or intentions — according to 
that which he determined and aimed todo.^ How diffi- 
cult it is, even for the wisest, to be consistent in error f 

2. The existence of an executive act or volitioB 
contrary to the supreme choice or intention of the 
mind, is an absolute impossibility. Such acts are 
caused and predetermined by ultimate intentions, and 
do exist and can exist in the mind, only as the effect* 
of such intentions. Unless an intention can produce 
an act in opposition to itself, in other words, unless 
the relation of cause and effect can be reversed, and 
that without a cause, no volition in opposition to an 
existing ultimate intention can, by any possibility, 
exist in the mind. 

As one inconsistency leads to another, we find 
Prof. Tappan maintaining the doorma that all par- 
ticular volitions are produced, as effects, by ultimate 
intentions, as causes, and yet maintaining that sinful 
volitions may co-exist in the mind, with ultimate in- 
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toitions, in themselves pure. ^^Ycdition/' he says, 
in the extract above presented, ^'depends on choice/' 
"Choice," he says again, "implies the perception of 
various possible actions, or exertions of the causality 
of the mind, together with the qualities of these ac- 
tions ; deliberation on the part of the mind respect- 
ing these various possible actions or exertions of 
causality ; and finally the determination in what di- 
rection to make the causative nisus. The perception 
and the deliberation belong to the reason ; the deter- 
mination or choice belongs to the will or causality it- 
self. From this it appears that every causative nu 
tus which results from deliberation, must be pre-de- 
termined ; that is, every deliberative act is pre-deter- 
mined.*' How that which is produced and pre-deter- 
mined by something, may be in opposition to that 
by which it is produced and pre-determined, the Pro- 
fessor has failed to inform us. Such are his teach- 
ings, however, as an advocate of the dogma of mixed 
moral action. 

3. The existence of a volition contrary to a given 
ultimate intention, supposes, of necessity, the in- 
troduction of a new intention, which has now 
wholly superseded the former one. Contradictory 
ultimate intentions, as has been shown above, caa 
not co-exist in the mind ; nor, as we have seen with 
equal conspicuousness, can a volition contrary to an 
existing ultimate intention arise in the mind. The 
occurrence, therefore, of a volition contrary to a giv- 
en ultimate intention would, of necessity, suppose the 
introduction of a new intention by which the former 
has for the time being, been wholly supplanted. Such 
a conclusion can not possibly be avoided. 

4. If one volition contrary to an existing ultimate 
intention or governing purpose, may arise in the 
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mind, millions may, in immediate successiori. Indeed 
the entire current of volitions or executive acts may 
forever be of the same character. We might then 
have a supreme preference or governing purpose in 
favor of right and duty, and obedience to the will of 
God, with an uninterrupted series of volitions, during 
the whole period, of a totally opposite chai'acter* 
Such are the necessary consequences of the dogma of 
particular volitions opposed to existing ultimate in^ 
tentions existing in the mind. No dogma moie 
palpably contradictory to all legitimate deductions of 
sound reason and philosophy was ever heralded by 
philosophers or theologians either. 

5. Nor is inspiration silent on such a point. Take 
a single passage in illustration. " Whosoever keep* 
eth the whole law, and yet ofFendeth in one point, he 
is guilty of all." The obvious meaning of this passage 
is this. If all the particular volitions or external acts 
of an individual are in harmony with the law of God, 
with one exception, that only being in opposition to 
it, this demonstrates the fact, that the entity 
ultimate intention of the a^rent from which the 
whole series proceeds, is in opposition to the 
law, and consequently, that the whole moral state 
of the individual is sinful and totally so. Wo meaning 
attaches to this passage, if this is not it. The same 
doctrine is manifestly aiSrmed by our Savior in the 
assertion, " Whosoever cometh after me, and forsak- 
eth not all that he hath, he can not be my disciple." 
The obvious meaning of the passage is, that until all 
particular acts are in full harmony with the knowh 
will of Christ, no ultimate intention, such as is requi* 
site to discipleship, that is, no intention morally right, 
can possibly exist. The dogma under consideration 
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is alike opposed to the positive teachings of reason 
and revelation both. 

The will can not be in a right state and the stibject 

be guilty for necessary and unavoidable states 

of the sensibility, 

IV. The last question that arises on this subject 
is this. May not the will be in a state wholly right 
and the subject still be morally guilty for slates of 
the sensibility necessary and unavoidable ? To this 
question I answer, 

1. If the question be answered in- the affirmative, 
still the doctrine above established will remain true, 
that as far as voluntary action^ or acts of the will are 
concerned, mixed moral action is an absolute impos- 
sibility. This doctrine stands unshaken, and all the 
arguments adduced in its support remain in all their 
force. In passing to a consideration of this part of 
our subject, this fact should be kept continually in 
mind. 

2. In taking thi.^ ground also, we give up entirely 
the doctrine established in preceding chapters, the 
doctrine admitted and maintained by all mental and 
moral philosophers of note in all ages and nations, 
the doctrine too, which is intuitively affirmed by the 
universal intelligence, to wit, that the moral charac- 
ter of all moral agents is and must be as their ultimate 
intentions. We ought certainly to ponde^ well our 
conclusions, before we assume such a position as 
that. 

3. It is an intuition of the universal intelligence, 
that we can as properly impute guilt to an individual 
for any evils existing without as within him, evils 
which he can, by no possibility avoid. No reason can 
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be assigned why guilt should not be imputed to him 
on account of one class of evils, just as much as for 
the other. A man we will suppose, inflicts a violent 
blow upon my head. It was utterly Impossible for 
me to avoid the blow, and it is equally impossible 
to avoid the painful sensations which follow as a 
necessary consequence. Why am I not to be blamed 
for such feelings ? The only answer that can be giv- 
en is, that by no possibility on mv part, could I avoid 
them. Now if this, as none will deny that it is, is a 
reason that does and must bar all blame, in this in- 
stance, the same reason must be a bar equally 
effectual to blame for any and all fellings, which 
by no possibility on our part, we can avoid. 
Things equal to the same things are and must be 
equal to one another. Suppose we admit that I am 
blame worthy for the feelings occasioned by the blow 
referred to. Then I can as properly be blamed for 
all painful feelings experienced by all other beings in 
existence. No reason can be assigned why 1 may 
not. If I may be held responsible for any one feel- 
ing in myself which exists wholly independent of 
my will, and which I can, by no possibility, avoid, then 
I repeat, I may be chargeable for all feelings of all 
sentient beings in existence. No reason or sophistry 
can avoid this conclusion. Need I add, that a dogma 
necessarily landing us in such conclusions is and musi 
be false. 

4. What must we think of moral legislation in re- 
spect to phenomena which moral agents can, by no 
possibility, induce in themselves, or avoid or suppress, 
if they are induced ? The conception is totally ab- 
horrent to all ideas of justice, and can never belone 
to any system which has its basis in eternal truth and 
righteousness. 
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5. Suppose certain feelings arise in the mind of an 
agent wholly independent of his will, and in direct op- 
position to its most vigorous efforts. These feelings 
thus arising are not permitted to induce a voluntary 
act morally wrong, but are held in perfect subordina- 
tion to the moral law. Can we, by any possibility, 
impute guilt to an agent under such circumstances? 
Do we not of necessity suppose his virtue to be 
strong and beautiful just in proportion to the strength 
of the feelings held in subjection to the Idea of duty ? 
But one answer can be given to such a question. 

Concltisions necessarily resulting from the doctrine 
above established. 

The following are the conclusions necessarily re- 
sulting from the doctrine above established. 

1. When all the voluntary acts and states of a 
moral agent are in all respects what they are required 
to be, he "stands perfect and complete " in his obedi- 
ence to the moral law, as far as present duty is con- 
cerned. No blame attaches to him for any states 
of the physical system, or intelligence, or sensibility 
unavoidably co-existing with voluntarj^ obedience to 
the universal voice of duty. 

2. No moral agent is, at any moment, virtuous at 
all whose voluntary acts and states are not for the 
time being in full harmony with all known duty, in 
other words, with all forms of obligation really then 
restu3g upon him. There is no avoiding this conclu- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MOAAL RELATIONS, &C. NATURE OF VIRTUE. CHAR- 
ACTER. 

The subjects elucidated in the preceding chapters 
have fully prepared the way for a distinct understand- 
ing of the nature of virtue, and consequently of its op- 
posite vice or sin. Virtue consists in esteeming and 
treating all beings and objects known to a moral 
agent according to their apprehended and relatii^e 
worth. Vice or sin is the opposite to this. It con- 
sists in action from impulse iiTcspective of the dic- 
tates of the intelligence. 

Character, 

Character, a term demanding a special definition, 
may be contemplated relatively to a given net, or iu 
respebt to a moral agent. The character of an act, 
or an intention, is, as the law to which it is con- 
formed. If conformed to the law of the intelligence, 
it is right. If conformed to impulse irrespective of 
the dictates of the iiitclligence, it is wrong. 

The chara^.tcrofa moral agent is as his habitual iii- 
tentions. If his intentions are in habitual conformity 
. to the moral law, or the id^a of right and duty, his 
character is virtuous. If not, it is sinful. 
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RelatioTis, 

All particular forms of obligation grow out of the 
relations in which moral agents exist. The filial and 
parental duties, for example, grow out of the pa- 
rental and filial relations. 

Relations are of two kind^, natural and apprehend- 
ed, A natural relation apprehended by the intelli- 
gence, is the only relation which gives rise to moral 
obligation. No form of filial duty, for example, de- 
volves upon the child simply from his natural rela- 
tions as a child. Suppose that his parents are re- 
moved from him, and he can, by no possibility, within 
his reach, know who they are. He might for years 
be in the presence of his real parents without any of 
the peculiar forms of filial duty being devolved upon him 
until he is informed who they are, and what relations 
he sustains to them. The same must hold true in all 
other instances. Moral relations^ then^ are natural 
relations apprehended by the intelligence. These 
and these alone give rise to moral obligation. 

RjBMARKS. 

1. The nature of virtue as defined by Dr. Paley, 
now claim3 a moment's attention. " Virtue," he 
says, " is doing good to mankind, in obedience to the 
will of God, and for tho sake of everlasting happi- 
ness. According to which definition, the good of 
mankind is the subject, the will of God is the rule, 
and everlasting happiness the motive of human vir- 
tue." 

The following are the only remarks deemed requi- 
site on this definition. It leaves out of the account 
entirely, all acts of piety towards God. It also re- 
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duces all virtue to mere calculations of prudence. I 
would further remark, that it presents, as the only 
motive t6 virtue, a consideration under the influence 
of which many precepts of the moral law cannot pos- 
sibly be obeyed. Let any one attempt to love excel- 
lence or to be grateful to a benefactor for the sake of 
everlasting happiness. He will find that he has at- 
tempted an impossibility. 

2. According to the definition of virtue given in 
this chapter, it will be readily apprehended, that the 
moral character of an action does not depend upon 
the external form which it puts on, but upon the 
spring, or intention from which it arises. Creatures 
who act from mere impulse, and whose predominant 
impulses are of an amiable and lovely character, will 
of course manifest a corresponding amiability in their 
external deportment. Such conduct, hoXvever, 
makes no real approach to real virtue. Virtue does 
not consist in yielding to amiable impulses when they 
chance to be the strongest, but in action from regard 
to moral principle, action in which all impulses alike 
are held in subjection to the idea of duty. 

3. We see also, in what sense character may and 
may not be mixed. The character of any one moral 
act is and must be, as we have seen, perfectly simple. 
Contradictory and opposite elements can not enter 
into it. The character of an agent, on the other 
hand, being as his habitual intentions, may be more or 
less mixed. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

mitORS ARISING FROM THE APPUCATION OF CBRTAIlf 

PRUBENTIAL MAXIMS AND MORAL PRINCIPLES IN THEIR 

ABSTRACT AND tTNIVEItSAL FORMS. 

r WOULD in the present chapter invite attention to 
certain inquiries which I regard as of great impor- 
tance : the errors which commonly arise from a mis- 
understanding and misapplication of certain pruden- 
tial maxims and moral principles, when contemplated 
in their abstract and universal forms. These errors 
are of two kinds. The first respects personal char- 
acter. The second respects the particular duties re- 
sulting from these principles. I will specify some of 
these principles, together with the errors to which 
they respectively give rise. 

Bo right for the sake of the right. 

I begin with the maxim, Do right for the sake of the 
right* This principle embraces all moral precepts, 
actual and c6nceivable, together with the motives 
from which they should be obeyed. The question is t 
-what is the nature of those principles and motiyes 
which are thus eroressed in a universal and abstract 
form ? I have before me, for example, the character 

9 
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of 6od» and of my neigiibor. I a£Brm to myself that 
I am bound to love the foiTner with all my powers, 
and the latter as myself. When asked for a reason 
for that affirmation, I assign, as all-sufficient and 
alone applicable, the intrinsic worth of the objects. 
Now when, in obedience to the above precepts, I thus 
love these objects for their own intrinsic worth, what 
universal principle of morality do I obey? This : Do 
right for the sake of, the right. So of every other 
particular moral precept. If every specific precept 
is not to be obeyed for the intrinsic worth of the ob- 
ject of that precept, the maxim, Do right for the 3ake 
of the right, is false, or without meaning. Such is 
the real nature of the principle under consideration. 
ze some of the mistakes into whicl| 
he application of this principle, 
notice respects personal character. 
:emplates the maxim, Do right be- 
He admires it for its simplicity and 
3, as comprising the sum and mo- 

-- obligation. Now this admiration 

of a principle in this abstract and universal form, 
may be readily mistaken for a real conformity of 
character to the principle itself. This impression 
may also be greatly strengthened by circumstance 
like the following. The individual finds the principle 
under consideration applied to sins in which he has 
no personal concern : the sin of slavery, for example. 
How clearly condemned, by this self-evident priqci- 
ple is this sin. It is, as a last resort, defended on the 
ground of expediency. Under guch oircumstance?, 
ftie individual condemns, in all its applications, the 
doctrine of self-calculating expediency, and takes his 
stand upon the eternal rock : Do right because it is 
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. jHb now diswa anotiier ccumJusIoii of peraonstl 
diaracter, very flattering truly to hm own pride, 
lo .wit) th&i his entire character is' based upon 
the pure principle tinder consideration. Just at thii 
moment, place before this abstraction of puHty the 
claims of God to his supreme love and obedience, of 
the poor around him, to hia sympathy and charity, 
and his own character as a sinner, as a reason for "re- 
pentance towards God and faith toward the Lord Je- 
tU9 Ohrist." Call upon him to show his attachnteni 
to hia favorite maxim, by obeying it in some of its 
tnost manifest and sacred application^. Iiustead of 
showing any regard to moral principle under such 
inrcumstances, he will periiaps look down with proi^ 
dbdain from the lofty eminence oa whidi he con- 
ceives himself to stand, upon such paltry claims ai 
you are urging upon him. No, his virtues are more 
etherial. He stands upon the crystal rock, Do 
right because it is right. Thus the man is found 
worshiping a, pure a&tractioa, instead of a real and 
substantial Deity, a Deity whose claims that principle 
was designed to guard, and in respect to whose 
claims alone, and to claims of a kindred character, the 
principle itself has any real existence. 

From such an exhibition as the above, the advoi 
cate of expediency will draw a conclusion equally er^^ 
toneous. The proud and haughty disdahi of the sim* 
pie principles of morality and religion, the reckless 
trampling upon sacred principle under the assumed 
authority of a principle from which all others borrow 
their authority, and this imperioiK self-complacency, 
associated as it often is, with great personal guilt, all 
these are attributed to the principle, Do right because 
it is right, as its legitimate effects ; instead of regarding 
tbem as they are, the result of a flagrant perversion 
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of tlie principle* If the principle that eveiy^ tiling in« 
trittsicaUy excellent* is to be esteemed for its excel* 
lence, \» not false, nor of dangerous tendency, no 
more is the same principle, when expressed in H 
more abstract and universal form. 

Whatever is expedient is right. 

The second maxim that I notice is this: Whaterer 
is expedient is right. This maxim, I would remark,, is 
tnie. Such is the rectitude of the divine administnu 
tion that whatever is expedient is right. If we had 
the data, by which we could in all instances judge of 
what is in fact expedient, we could with certainty 
know by this means, what is right. From this fact^ 
three errors, which I deem it important to notice here^ 
arise. . 

1. The conclusion noticed in a former chapter that 
expediency is the grounc^ of right ; while the intrinsic 
rectitude of an act is the reason why God has ren<* 
dered it expedient. 

2. The second error arising from the one above 
noticed is this : searching for the right through the 
expedient, instead of seeking the expedient through 
the right. God has constituted \3& proper judges of 
what is right, and has given us adequate data for all 
required judgments. If our " eye is single,'* we shaH 
never essentially em The basis for a jidgment as to 
what is expedient, however, He has reserved to Him* 
self. For us to attempt to find what is right by 
means of calculations of expediency, is to attempt to 
find the most plain though the most obscure, i et a 
great portion of practical errors arise simply from this 
source: assuming that duty is obscurely revealed^ 
while what la expedient can readily be discovt 
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wed, and ttas attempting to find the former through 
the latter. 

3. The third error consists not only in finding the 
right through the expedient, bat in setting aside the 
iormer on the authority of the latter. Whatever is 
expedient is r^ht : therefore it is right to do wrong. 
In other words, the principles of rectitude are hos- 
tile to each other, and mutually annihilate each other. 

The only proper conclusion to be drawn from the 
maxim under consideration, is this: Whatever Is 
morally right, must be really expedient, and what- 
ever is morally wrong, cannot, on any condition, be 
really expedient. Consequently, as duty is plain and 
easily discoverable, when the inquiry is simply what 
IS duty, and as calculations of expediency are very 
uncertain alid contradictory, our business is with duty : 
consequences, or expediency, with the Judge of all 
the earth. 

The end sanctifies the means. 

This maxim, supposing the end to be that which is 
demanded by the moral law, must, in its legitimate 
applications, be true. A means is that Which is ne- 
cessary and best adapted to secure a given end. If 
an end be proposed which the law requires us to 
seek, it must sanction and require the use of all the 
means best adapted and necessary to secure that end. 
&ippose that Grod should reveal, as He has done, ah 
end which all moral agents are required to seek and 
aim at, as the great object of their existence, and 
should then, not only not require, but prohibit the 
u»e of the means known to be best adapted and ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of that end. How 
would his government then appear to the intelligent 
tmiverae ? In palpkble opposition surely to the dio^ 
tates of wisdom and benevolenfee- 
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' This maxim, as abote explained, is sanctioned' by 
the dictates of the universal intelligence. Why do€« 
a parent, when he ha<i apprehended the fact, that a 
certain course of training is best adapted to secure the 
well-being of a child, recognize himself as bound to pur*- 
sue that Course 7 Simply because he reG<^iz€is the 
truth of the maxim, that the end Which he knows hei 
is required to pursue, the highest good of the child,' 
sanctifies and renders obligatory the use of the 
means recognized as best adapted to secure that end* 
Why do those who recc^nize the binding force of the 
last commands of Christ to his church, recognize also: 
their obligations to employ schools and the press in 
communicating the gospel to the heathen, and recog* 
nize these just as" much as if specified ih the com- 
mand ? For the reason, and the only reason, that 
the end recognized by the law of duty sanctifies the 
means requisite to its accomplishment. No principle 
is more universally recognized as sacredly binding 
the conscience than this, though so conamonly repu- 
diated in theory. The great questions which all 
benevolent minds propose to themselves are these — - 
what are the enrf^ which the moral law requires us to 
pursue — ^and what are the me^ms, the use of which 
it devolves upon us, as necessary to this end ? 

The prejudice which so extensively exists against 
Uits maxim has arisen exclusively from confounding 
its right with its wrong applications. An individual,for 
example, proposes the accomplishment of a selfish end^ 
and uses means for its accomplishment, under the some** 
tion of the maxim. The end sanctifies the means. 
Or he adopts a course of conduct positively prohibited 
by the law of God, and does it professedly, as a 
means to a benevolent end, and ju^ifies himself by the 
maxim, The end sanctifies the means. Who does not 
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see that this ts a gross perversion of the ma^ni» and not 
i ts legitimate application at all ? The legitimate applies - 
tion of it,on the other hand, leads only in the line of duty 

Acting conscientiously. 

The following remarks are all that is requisite to 
the elucidation of thia principle. 

L No one is virtuous who does not practice virtue 
In obedience to conscience, that is, from a regard to 
the moral rectitude of his conduct. But, 

2. No one really obeys conscience who does notr 
cordially prefer and delight in such obedience above 
all other things. This is what conscience demands. 

3. Men often profess to act conscientiously when 
acting in disobedience to the demands of the moral 
law. This should never be admitted for a moment. 
In such cases, the silence of conscience, and the de- 
sires of a depraved heart, are taken for the prompt- 
ings of conscience itself. 

4. Men sometimes do things out of fear of the 
pangs of conscience, and for this reason profess to act 
conscientiously. To act from a fear of remorse, and 
from a love of rectitude, are things totally different 
the one from the other. 

Acting from Love. 

This principle is often placed in opposition to act- 
ing conscientiously in the sense above explained. It 
is often nustaken also for mere excitement of the 
sensibility. It is, when thus placed in opposition to 
action from conscientious considerations, of fatal ten- 
dency. All action from the mere impulse of feel- 
ing, whatever its direction, is equally destitute of 
virtue. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IDEA OF RETRDnrTIONr 

In all rational minds, whether cultivated or not, there 
exists, as we have seen, the idea that some actions are 
morally right, and others morally wrong. 

Essentidly connected with, and involved in the 
same idea, as we have also seen, is that of obligation, 
and consequentlv that of moral desert, or of merit 
and demerit. From this last arises the idea of re- 
ward and punishment, or the idea of retribution. As 
the ideas of right and wrong, of obligation, and moral 
desert are in all rational minds, so there is no idea 
with which the human miind is more familiar than 
with that of moral retribution. No man ever did or 
can contemplate an act of manifest virtue or flagrant 
wrong, without the spontaneous affirmation, the 
subject ought to be rewarded or punished according 
to the intrinsic merit or demerit of the act imputed 
to him. This conviction arises alike in the mind of the 
child and of the man, of the savage and of the sage# 
All men too, when performing such acts themselves, 
spontaneously anticipate such retributions, from inteU 
Hgent beings around them, and especially from God, 
the Judge of all. Says Coleridge, 

" How deeply seated the conscience, is in the hu- 
man soul, is seen in the effect which sudden calamities 
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fNToduce oa guilty meQy even when imaided by smy 
determiaate notion or fears of punishnient after death. 
The wretched criminal a$ one rudely aws^ked from a 
long sleep, bewildered with the new light, and half ne* 
collecting, half striving to recollect a fearful some- 
thing he knows not what, but whicii he will re<^- 
nize as soon as he hears the niune, already interprets 
the calamities into JtedgmenUf executions of a sea- 
tence passed by an invisible judge ; as if the vast pyre 
of the last judgment were already kindled in an un- 
known distance,* and some flashes of it darting forth 
at intervals beyond the rest were flying and lighting 
upon the face of his soul. The calamity may consist 
in loss of fortune prcharacter, or reputation ; b^t yow 
tear no regi^ets from him. Remorse extinguishes all 
regret; and remorse is the implicit cxqqA. of the 
guilty," 

A company of young men were passing one morn* 
ing into a city in an omnibus from a neighboring vil- 
lage, where they bad spent the night in, dissipation,. 
They were of course exceedingly noisy and boister- 
ous, a thing necessary to keep up their flagging 
spirits, and hush down the voice of that inward moni^- 
tor with whom the guilty dread to hold converse,. 
As the vehicle passed along by the abodes of that 
city's dead, one of the youth, pointing to the place, 
exclaimed, — there, boys, is what J bate ; soon we 
shall be there ; and where shall we be then 7 Tiu^ 
words I quote from memory. The precise sentiment 
IS here expressed. The question " where shall we 
be then ?" was indeed as a sudden flash from the 
pyre of the last judgment apon the ccmsciences of 
those young men. The voice of revelry was instantly 
hushed. AH wras silent, iii that omnibus, as tiie 
house of death. So they passed on until the narra<- 
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tor of the inckkint under consSderation left tfee vehi- 
cle. This was nothing but the awakening into dis^ 
tinct coAsdoti^ess, In those minds, of the idea of rei» 
tributlon^ — an idea existing alike in the breasts of all 
iiitel%ent89 and which continually points to the sol- 
emn future for its full realraation. 

It ra a matter of fact of which every one is con- 
scious, that when we have done right or wrong — 
when we have obeyed or disobeyed the law of justice, 
we judge that we deserve reward or^ punishment, ac- 
cording to the character of our conduct. " It is 
moreover," in the language of Cousin, " a fact that 
we do receive reward or punishment, 1. In the ap- 
probation of conscience, or in the bitterness of re- 
morse ; % In the esteem or blame of our fellow men, 
who, themselves moral beings, judge also of good and 
bad as we do, and like us, judge that right and 
wrong merit reward and punishment, and do punish 
and reward according to their notion of our actions, 
sometimes by the sentence of their esteem or blame, 
sometimes by physical punishments and rewards, 
which positive laws, the legitimate interpreters of the 
law of nature, hold ready for action ; 3. If we raisfe 
our thoughts beyond this world — if we conceive of 
God as we ought, not only as the author of the 
physical world, but as the father of the moral woiid 
— as the very substance of good and of the moral law, 
we cannot but conceive that God ought also to hold 
ready rewards and punishments for those who have, 
falfilled or broken the law," 

Import of the Idea of Retribution. 

Every fundamental idea in the human mind implies 
the actiml existence of a corresponding reality. Else 
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itature hexsolf^ In her most sacred revelations, is a lie, 
aad nothing ehe. The question which here arises ts, 
what is the reality which the idea under considera* 
tion mdieates and reveals ? The idea is that the vir- 
tuous ought to be rewarded, and the vicious punished. 
The reality which this idea Indicates is, that they wiB 
be rewarded and punished according to their real de* 
serts. The question now before us is, what is this 
reality ? Various theories have been proposed, each 
of which professes to shadow it forth as it is. I 
will notice some of them. 

The doctrine of Natural Consequences. 

1. The first that I notice is called the doctrine of 
natural consequences. . Accordfaig to this doctrine, a)) 
the evil that moral agents do or can deserve for the 
nK>st flagrant acts of wickedness, is simply and exclu* 
sively the unhappiness they experience in the perpe* 
tration of the act itself. This idea expresses all that 
is involved in the idea of retribution, as it lies in all 
minds. According to this idea, if an individual sbonid 
perpetrate any act or series of acts conceivable, and 
should the next moment repent, he deserves no form 
or degree of punishment for what he has done, and 
can be deprived of no privilege or immunity what- 
ever, without flagrant inji^tice. If he should con- 
tinue ever so wicked also* no punishment can justly 
be inflicted upon him, no privilege or immunity taken 
from him, on account oipast misdeeds. Prc5cn^un- 
happiness naturally and necessarily resulting from 
present misdeeds, is all that moral i^nts do or can 
deserve for any forms of ill-doing actual or conceiva- 
ble. It a:iters also as an essential element into 
this idea that God and all other beings are bound 
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to tretU the most Tirtnons tnd the most wicked in eH 
respects alike, and to contmue to them, at all times and 
imder all circumstances, the same facitities for good or 
happiness. Any departure from this would be thein« 
£Bction of retributions other than natural consequences. 
Such is the doctrine of natural consequences, accord* 
lag to its necessary and essential elements. I af*> 
firm that it does not express the idea of retribution, as 
it Ues in all minds, and affirm it for the following reasons : 

1. According to tfie Bindameirtal principles of this 
doctrine, neither God, nor any intelligent being has 
any right to express, either in word or act, any disap- 
probation or abhorrence of the character or cpnduct 
of wrong-doers, whatever their crimes may be. This 
would be the infliction upon them of positive pain, 
over and above what they suffer as the natural conse- 
quences of their crimes. If it is right and the duty of 
all to give such expressions at all of their convictions 
and feelings in respect to wrong-doing, it must be be- 
came the intrinsic demerit of the crime, and the pub- 
lic good, demand it. "Now if these reasons permit 
and demand that this form of punishment be inflict- 
ed on wrong-doers, they permit and demand any 
ft»m of punishment which intrinsic merit and the 
puUic good require ; and the doctrine under consid- 
eration is and must befelse." 

2. According to this doctrine, no individuals have 
aright to expose to public reprobation, the character 
and conduct of any class of wrong-doers, even when 
such disclosures are indispensable to save multitudes 
from falling into fatal snares which are deliberately 
laid f5r the destruction of their virtue, peatie and 
prosperity. This too would be a positive itifliction 
upon the wrong-doer over and akove the natural con- 
sequences of his crimes. If this is permitted and de- 
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nandedy so ii any litnrin or d^ree of ponidbmeDt 
which justice and the public good require. Who 
would dare to take the groimd that the crimes of tho 
guilty shall not be exposed, even when the salvation 
of the innocent demand such disclosure 7 

3. According to the legitimate consequencesof this 
doctrine, no one is bound, nor has God or the publio 
any right to require the criminal to repair any in^ 
juries which he may have inflicted upon others. Sup* 
pose that an individual, who is worth millions, has set 
fire to the dwelling of a neighbor, and thereby strif^ped 
him of all that he possesses. According to this doc- 
trine, me criminal is under no obligation whatever, 
norhiqrGod or the public a right to require him to 
part with a single farthing of his great estate to repair 
the injury he has done. He has already endured, in 
the very act of crime, all the evil that his crime deserves^ 
He owes the injured man nothing at all, and to 
compel him to do any thing to repair the injury ho 
has done, is to inflict a positive penalty upon him over 
and above the natural consequences of his crimes, an 
infliction which would justify any form of penalty 
which justice and the public good demand. Who is 
prepared to embrace a doctrine legitimately and n&* 
cessarily fraught with the consequences detailed 
above ? We must adopt them, or abandon the doc* 
trine under consideration. If we do adopt them, wo 
assume that necessary intuitions of the universal in* 
telligence on the subject are false. For that intelli- 
gence aflirms that the wrong-doer is bound to do aU 
he can, and may of right be constrained to endure all 
that is requisite to repair injuries which by crime he 
has perpetrated. 

4. According to this doctrine, the most virtuous 
agents in existence enjoy, and the most criminal en** 
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dure, at. every moment, amfdall the circumstanoes fsi 
their being, all that they deserve. The martyr while 
actually enduring the tortures of the inquisition, and 
Christ Himself upon the cross, enjoyed, and the most 
flagrant criminals, in the very act of debaucheryj en- 
dure all that they merit. Who can believe that? 
Suppose that the virtue of the martyr, and his tortui-e 
under the most fearful rack of the inquisition, were to 
continue on as they are forever. Is this all the 
j^E)od that the fairest forms of virtue in the universe 
really deserve? It is so according to this doctrine^ 
So of evil-doers, when their guilt and pleasures are at 
their greatest height. 1. 

5« If this doctrine is true, Grod and all otherpeings, 
as stated above, are bound to do all they can to ren* 
der all the circumstances and facilities of the most 
virtuous lUQid wicked, for the enjoyment of good, in 
all respects absolutely equal, the clMLracter of each 
continuing what it is. Any departure from this prin* 
ciple would imply governmental retributions, ovet 
and above the natural consequences of gdod or ill-do- 
iAg. Now every intelligent being can not but know, 
that any doctrine necessarily inwlving such con^e^ 
qiiences as the one under consideration does, is not 
toly false, but infinitely impious. Yet no one can 
c^oasistently hold the doctrine of natural conse* 
qucnoes, without receiving these conclusions in ali 
their length and breadth. 

6. If this doctrine is true, conscience also should 
tiever reproach an individual for any past act, how^ 
ev^r flagrant it may have been. The individual has, 
m i\m act itself, received all the punishment that his 
crime deserved. Not a pang, from any cause what- 
ever, should be inflicted upon him* In accordance 
With this {>rincipte the Most High OD^ht to have con* 
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atituted the hiH»an coQacieocev But who is mit 
aware that conscience has the same power to pieroe 
the soul with agony for a crime committed many 
years ago, as it had the moment after the deed was 
performed. Every man can not but be conscious that 
the same desert of punishment attaches to the crimi- 
nal now, on account of the crime, that did attach to 
to him the moment after it was perpetrated. 

7. If this doctrine is true, no such thing as r«al 
merit or demerit attaches to the actions of Intelligent, 
beings, whatever they may be. To say that a conse- 
quent which can not but follow from a given antece- 
dent, oight to follow from it, is surely to use words 
without meaning. To say, then, that all the reward or 
punishment that right or wrong deserves, is the hap- 
piness or unhappiness which can not but follow from 
its commission, is to say that real desert of good or 
ill attaches to no such acts of intelligent beings what^ 
ever ; in other words, that the ideas of obligation and 
moral desert are chimeras, and nothing else. 

8. This doctrine is opposed to the intuitive convic- 
tions of the race. No individual can contemplate a|i 
act of flagrant wrong, without affirming the right 
and duty of God and the world to .inflict correspond- 
ing punishment upon the ofiender, any more than he 
can conceive an effect without a cause. The doc- 
trine of governmental retribution according to deeds* 
is, if any is, a first truth of the universal intelligence. 

9. This doctrine also is as palpably opposed to in- 
spiration as it is to reason. It would be more easy 
to prove from the Bible that there are none but gov- 
ernmental retributions, than to deduce from any of 
its teachings the doctrine of natural consequences. 
The scriptures do not overlook either. But the for- 
ager is the aspect of ^he subject to which the most <>f 
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Hs teadungs manifestly pertain. If this dc»ctrine is 
trae, GoA can legitimately be to no being an object 
of either hope or fear. All that deserves reganl is 
the natural consequences of our conduct How op« 
posed to this are the entire teachings of the Bible. 

10. Finally, if governmental retributions do not 
enter as fundamental elements into the divine govern- 
ment, God*n character for wisdom and goodness can 
hardly be vindicated. Man, as a rational being, is 
evidently constituted to be influenced by such con* 
siderations, more than by almost all others. I do not 
here refer merely to the principle of hope and fear ; 
but to the ideas of merit and demerit, and conse- 
quently of retributions according to deeds. Charac- 
ter developed in harmony with these ideas is the most 
beautiful and perfect of which the mind can conceive. 
Consequently, no ideas so strongly influence mind as 
the hope of good and fear of ill, resting upon the ideas 
of retributions according to deeds. If human nature 
demands any thing, it is such a form of government 
as tiiis. If God has failed to institute such a govern- 
ment, He has failed to adapt his administration to the 
ftindamental laws of the minds to which He has given 
existence. How can his character for wisdom and 
goodness be vindicated on such a supposition ? 

Tke doctrine that punishmerU should be inflicted only 
as a means of reformation. 

IL Another form in which the idea of retribution 
has been announced, is this. Retributions, as far as 
criminals are concerned, shall have a fundamental 
reference to the reformation of the offender, and shall 
be administered only as a m.eans to this end. What- 
ever the crimes of the offender may have been, all 
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liie {mnisdimeiit he deserves, alUhatGod or tiy in- 
telligent beings have aright to Inflict upon him, is 
merely what is necessary to restore him to happiness 
and virtae. In all panishHient,accofding to this tha^ 
ory, neither the intrinsic demerit of the criminal, nor 
the interests of the public, are to be taken into the 
reckoning at all, but simply and excli^ively the re^ 
formation and peace of the offender. If the former 
Ideas are to be taken into the accoimt at all, then we 
have another theory ttmn the one under eonsidera* 
tk)n. Punishment could no longer have even a 
primary reference to the cood of the offender. In- 
trinsic justice and the public good involving a much 
higher interest than that of the individual, if these are 
to be taken into the account at all, retributions of 
course should have 9, primary reference to th^m, and 
only a secondary to the individual Further, if the 
former are to be taken into the account, then <fffthat 
intrinsic justice and the public good demand, should 
be inflicted, even though the interests of the Individ* 
ual should be wholly sacrificed thereby. If the greater 
and less become incompatible, the former, of course, 
should supercede the latter. The doctrine of retri* 
bution, therefore, for the good of the offender can be 
consistently maintained^ pnly to the exdlusion of aH 
fundtunental reference to any other consideratioBfi^^ 
Against such a theory, I urge the fdlowing, to my 
mind, insuperaUe objections* 

1. This theory totally excludes the idea of intrinsic 
merit or d^xierit, as attaching in any {orm^ to moral 
action. To say that all that vice in any form deserves^ 
is what is requisite to its ^wn correction, is to affirm^ 
that it des<»^^ no form dr degree tft ptnAnhmtini ii 
Mc^. If an ii»lividual is lifflietedwith disease, afid 
any remedy exists, it ought to be ndikUfii^^tfhM 
10 
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WhsU.tf we should say, ibr that reasoat, that the sn^ 
jed merited the remedy, and the disease deserved it? 
We should certainly, in that case, use words without 
meaning. Equally idle and unmeaning would it be, 
on the theory under consideration, to talk about crime 
as meriting its own remedy, and the criminal as de* 
serving to be restored to virtue and happness. The 
truth is, that the fundamental element of the idea of 
demerit, is intrinsic desert of punishment as such. 
Any theory that fundamentally contradicts this idea, 
as Uie one under consideration does, stands directly 
opposed to the necessary intuitions of the universal 
intelligence. 

2. According to this theory, if the offender should 
become perfectly incorrigible, and reformation become 
hopeless, no punishment in any form or degree, coiild 
be justly inflicted upon him. On the other hand, he 
should be treated, in all respects as if he were purely 
and perfectly virtuous. Punishment according to 
this theory, is in itself an evil, and is to be inflicted 
only as a means to an end, the reformation of the of* 
fender. If the end ceases to be an object of hope, 
this ceases to be a means, and can not rationally be 
employed as such. All then, who are confiimed in 
virtue, and incorrigible in crime, should be treated in 
all respects alike. If the latter should be treated with 
lens kindness tlmn the former, this would be punish- 
ment inflicted, not as a means of reformation, and 
therefore, according to the theory under considera- 
tion, unjustly inflicted. Need I add that any the- 
ory, that, in its necessary logical consequences, as 
this one does, requires that the best and worsi 
Wings Uiat do or can exist, should be treated in all 
lespects alike, must be fake^ and of most fatal moral 
twdeocy? 
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3. Puniihtiient Inflicted according to the funda- 
mental principles of this theory, can have no reform- 
fltory tendency whatever; but must possess, in all re- 
spects, sui opposite tendency. Take from crime, as 
this theory necessarily does, the Idea of intrinsic d^ 
sert of punishment, and punishment, in the estimatioDi 
(tf the subject and paUic alike, becomes nothing else 
but t3rranny and oppression. It can have no reform^ 
atory tendency, whatever; but must, in all respects, 
exert an opposite influence. 

4. If this theory is true, let an individual commit 
any crime conceivable, and the next moment repent 
of it, and he neither deserves any form or degree of 
punishment for what he has done, nor can he be justly 
deprived of any privilege or immunity on account of 
it, how much soever intrinsic justice and the public 
interest may require it. The end of punishment in 
every form and degree, has, in the case supposed, 
been answered. None, therefore is deserved, or can 
be justly inflicted. Now every one can not but know, 
that the ill-desert which attaches to crime, pertains 
exclusively to the act itself^ and not at all to the con- 
duct of the criminal after the deed has been perpe- 
trated. His liability to public justice depends ex- 
clusively on the former, and not at all upon the latter 
circumstance. No principle in moral legislation can 
possibly be of more fatal tendency than this, that an 
individual may commit any crime conceivable, and 
then free himself, by an act after the deed, from all de- 
sert of blame or punishment, on account of that crime- 

5. If this theory is true, all confesskm of ilUdesert; 
all petitions for p^i^on addressed to Ood or other 
beings for any offenses whatever, when real reform- 
ation has been affected, are wholly improper and 
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orfmiaal. ni^desert, aceoi^diaig to th« Uteorfi ck>^ 
not exist, after re£[^rmation is completecl. To conleas 
it when it does not exkst^ is itseK a crime* All con* 
fessioQs of desert of puntshment^ all petitions for piyr- 
don therefore, on the part of tho^e who have truly r^ 
pen ted are unlawful and <^minal, if this theory k 
true. Now who is not deeply aware^ that an essen* 
tial element pf true repentance is a hearty admissioil 
ttEid confession of the fact of ill*desert, as still attaching 
to the subject, notwithstanding his return to virtue^ 
and a consequent earnest supplication for pardon ? 
That does and must enter as a fundamental element, 
into reformation, which, according to this theory is 
rendered unlawful and criminal by reformation. A 
theory involving such consequences must of course 
be false. 

True Theory. 

III. It now remains to announce the idea of re- 
tribution, as it lies in reality, in the universal intelli- 
gence. The idea will be foutod, on a careful analysis, 
to contain the following elements. 

1. It has its basis in the idea of merit and demerit, 
as intrinsically attaching to right or wrong moral 
action. The conception of such action is always at- 
tended with the affirmation, that virtue creates, and 
vice annihilates a right to good or happiness. No 
one can contemplate such action, without such con<^ 
Viction arising in his mind* 

2. The ill-desert attached to wrongdoing isalway* 
in exact proportion to the known claims violated^ and 
Ae knoum interests disregarded^ in the act. This 
principk universally obtains in the judgments of aH 
men in respect to moral action* Why do all men 
tK^rd it as a greater crbiQe in a dl^ld to strike a pa» 
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tent, tton a bfothtr or sister ? Be««i»8e tbey do aM 
must judge that the claims of the former are higb«r 
than those of the latter. By the same principle we 
judge of the guilt attacked to the violation of all 
claims, human and divine. 

3. The iil-deeert attaching to wrong doing pei-takis 
«cliislveiy to what is intrinsic in the act itself, and 
does not depend at all upon the conduct of the sub- 
ject after its perpttr^ioru The act in Itself remaioft 
what it iar, and consequently its ill desert, whatever 
the subsequent conduct of the perpetrator may be. 
This is a universal principle in all systems of wise and 
righteous moral legislation. No principle, on the 
other hand, can be conceived of, oi more fatal and 
pernicious tendency, than the idea, that the criminal- 
ity of an act, or the obnoxiousness of the perpetrator 
to punishment, can be done away with, by any acts 
of his, subsequent to its perpetration. 

4. AH retribution shall have a primary refei€Ki0«, 
not to the good of the criminal, but to intrinsic jus^ 
tice Sindthtinterests and rights 6( the public. When- 
ever the good of the individual can be secured, in 
consistency with these latter and higher ends, it 
should of course be done. These latter, however, 
are the higher and supreme ends, and whenever the 
former are incompatible with these^ it must be sacri- 
ficed entirely. Upon such principles, we cannot but 
affirm, that all systems of moral legislation ought to 
proceed. The individual that wantonly tramples upon 
sacred rights, and disregards and sacrifices immortal 
interests, in the just judgments of all men, forfeits 
all the good, and becomes obnoxious to all the evil, 
the infliction of which is requisite, to guard and sanc- 
tify those rights and interests in public estimation. 
Such is th)B idea of retribution as it liefir in the universal 
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iHtelHgefiCd* A.hw addrtiokial remajriu are deemed 
requisite to its full elucidation. 

RKHA»MH> 

1. We now perceive what it b that distinguishes 
tbe idea of moral law from all other ideas. It is the 
idea above elucidated, that of retributions. Take 
this one element from moral law, and it ceases to be 
a law of duty, a necessary conception of which is« 
that the desert of good or ill attaches and ihust attach 
to him who obeys or disobeys it 

3. The doctrine of eternal retributions, as it stands 
i^vealed in the light of the idea above elucidated, 
next claims our attention. This doctrine when placed 
iii the light of the claims of God upon the love and 
obedience and of his everlasting kincdom upon the vir- 
tue of creatures, is a first truth of the universal in- 
tfnUig^ce. 'When Grod reveals Himself to rational 
beings. He stands revealed as possessed of all possi- 
ble perfections, and that in a degree absolutely infi- 
pite, and at the same time, as sustaining relations to 
them the most sacred of which the mind can con* 
ceive. The claims of God to their love and obedi- 
ence, must be as his known and recomized perfec- 
tions end relations. But these are absolutely infinite. 
The violation of such claims must involve degrees of 
guilt absolutely infinite, that is, the forfeiture of all 
good, or it must involve no guilt at all. The claims 
of God, and consequently the guilt involved in vio- 
lating those claims, if He has any claims at all, 
must be as his known perfections and relations. 
But these, as said before, are infinite. The denial of 
the infinite ill-desert of sin, in other words, of the 
doctrine under consideration, is equivalent to a de- 
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nial that afiy gaHt In atiy form what<Bver attacbei 
to sin. 

The same conclusion we necessarily arrive at, 
when sin is contemplated in the light of God's ever^ 
lasting kingdom. The interests involved in that 
kingdhom can not but be recognized as absolutely in* 
finite. Sin involves in all its forms, a disregard of 
such interests. Its guilt must be as the interests dis- 
regarded, in other words, infinite. He that will not 
respect and seek as an end, interests known to be in« 
finite, must himself forfeit all claims to good. To 
deny this, necessarily involves the denial that any de»- 
gree of ill-desert attaches to sin in any form what- 
ever. For if ill-desert exists at all, it must be as the 
known claims violated, and the known interests dis- 
regarded. We have no other standard by which to 
measure the ill-desert of sin. ' 

Nor will the realization of the' idea of eternal re- 
tributions, under the divine administration, tend, as 
some aver, to render the pure and holy unhappy. In 
all such minds, the ideas of justice and the public 
weal are the most sacred of all others. Any dispen- 
sations necessary to their realization, will never mar 
the peace of such minds. 

3. An important fact connected with our present 
subject, deserves a passing notice here. It is this. 
Whenever the idea of retribution has dropped out of 
men's conceptions of the divine government, the idea 
of the divine existence itself has, as a matter of feict, 
in a corresponding degree, faded from the human 
mind. The divine existence has either been formally 
denied, or has evaporated into certain forms of 
idealism, pantheism, or nihilism, in which all con- 
ceptions of God, as a real substantial existence, have 
disappeared altogether. I state this as a striking 
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verifies. * 

r If aa iflquiry is made in respect to the reason, or 
ground of this fact, I would present the following 
pi^estions as deserving consideration. If we enter* 
tain such thoughts of God, as rendier Him worthy of 
pur esteem and veneratjon^ wie cmx not but conceive 
of Him, as, in the language of Coueon, '^holding 
ready rewards and punishments for those who have 
fulfilled or broken his law." When men dissociate 
from, their conceptions of Grod, the idea of retribution, 
they of necessity, in their inner being, cease to enter* 
tain any sentiment of respect or veneration for Him. 
In the presence of flagrant crime, to Kft our thoughts 
to the throne of the Eternal, with the conception 
that He will not render deserved retributions to the 
guilty, is so abhorrent to the internal sense of just- 
ice and truth which exists as a necessary law of uni- 
versal mind, that under such circumstances, men 
will either wholly deny the reality of the divine ex- 
istence, or disrobe the Most High, in their conceptions 
of Him, of all those attributes by which He is quali* 
.fied to act at all as a moral governor. Reason as 
• well as revelation aifirms the great trutht that when 
men entertain the idea that God will not require of 
creatures according to their deeds, they will, how- 
ever wicked they may be, contemn Him in their 
.hearts. 

4. The idea of retribution, instead of being natu- 
rally abhorrent to the mind, is in full harmony witb 
the changeless laws of rational existence. The ca- 
pabability of conceiving of the idea, and of the action 
relatively to it, is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics by which man is qualified to take his place 
•mong the great intelligences of the Universe. Great 
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virtues can exist only in its presence and under its 
influence. The idea of merit — how it elevates and 
ennobles mind. The idea of retributions too, for evil 
doing, all men love to entertain in respect to all 
crimes but those which they themselves perpetrate, 
so congenial is this idea to universal mind. Any 
system of philosophy or religion which tends to ob- 
scure this idea, or weaken its influence over the mind, 
is of more pernicious tendency, than any forms of 
practical wickedness can be, while conscience is left 
to rebuke, and shadow forth approaching retributions 
in respect to it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BXTB&lf AL ACTIOJI8. 

In preceding chapters, the principle has been estab- 
lished, that the moral law addresses its precepts 
to the will only. External actions are required or 
prohibited, not as in themselves right or wrong, any 
more than the action of any other physical agents, 
but as the effects of right or wrong determinations of 
the will. 

In contemplating the precepts of the Bible, we 
find that they sometimes directly require or prohibit 
certain acts of the will, and sometimes require or 
prohibit external actions which are the necessary 
eiSects of right or wrong intentions. In all instances 
such precepts are of course to be understood as di- 
rectly requiring or prohibiting right or wrong inten- 
tions. External actions are the subjects of command 
and prohibition, only as the necessary consequences 
and indexes of right or wrong intentions. 

The object of the present chapter is to lay down 
some principles by which we may determine what 
external actions are wrong, and what right, in the 
sense above explained. 

I. What actions are to be regarded as forbidden t 
To this I answer, 
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1. All actions are of course wrong which are di- 
rectly prohibited by God Himself^ or by civil society, 
or any subordinate authority, when the thing pro- 
hibited by such authority is not inconsistent with the 
commands of God. 

2. All external actions are wrong, the necessary or 
jMTobable effects of which are known to be injuri* 
ous, or inconsistent with the purposes of benevo- 
lence. No iaan who wills the good of his neighbor, 
which all are bound to do, can intentionally infuse 
awenic into that neighbor's food, or drive a dagger 
to his heart, with the intent of perpetrating the crime 
of murder. 

3.. All external actions are prohibited by the moral 
law, which, in the judgment of the agent, are of a 
doubtful character. Such doubt may respect, 

(1.) The fact whether the action be not contrary 
to the requirements of scripti»re, or, > * 

(2.) The fact whether the necessary or probable 
effects of the action are in conformity with the pur- 
poses of benevolence. To all such cases the princi- 
ple involved in the declaration, '^ He that doubteth is 
damned if he eat," is applicable. 

4. Evfery course of action, even when the action ia 
in itself not wrong, is yet wrong to any particular 
agent, when another course is open Ijefore him, the 
probable or necessary consequences of which are 
more in accordance with the purposes of benevo- 
lence. We are required not only to will the good, 
but the highest good of the creatures of God. When 
two courses are before a moral agent, one of which 
promises results more in conformity with the demands 
of benevolence than the oth^r, he cannot choose the 
less, without culpable indifference to the well-being 
of men, nor without preferring his own ease or grati- 
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fication iothat objeet. Such a person can not possi* 
bly be under the influenoe of that pure ben^voletioe 
ivhich the moral law requires. 

5. All actions are prohiWted which tranisgress any 
of the laws of our mental or physical constitution. 
We are under the same obligations to will our own 
highest well being as that of others. No person, un- 
der the influence of this principle, can violate the laws 
either of his intellectual, moral, or physical constitu- 
tion. Nor can any person do this without endanger- 
ing, as far as his influence extends, the well-being of 
others. Moral rectitude requires us to respect law, 
wherever found. No person deliberately transgresses 
any law, without, in^the act, trampling upon the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude. 

6. All actions are prohibited by the moral law 
which justly subjects the agent to the imputation of 
wrong intentions, or the absence of right ones. Ev- 
ery moral agent Is, as we have seen, under obligation 
to will the good of others. A simple revelation of 
such a state of mind often has the highest influence 
to secure the result willed ; while the inference that 
the opposite is willed, or that good is not willed, has 
a powerful tendency to a diflferent result. We are 
bound then, not onfy to will the good of others, but 
to avoid all actions from which the inference may be 
properly drawn, that the good required is not willed 
Of that the opposite is willed. Example : all actions 
in the ordinary intercourse of life which are the 
proper indexes of unkindness, or of the absence of 
good will are of this class. 

II. We will now inquire what external actions are 
required by the moral law as the necessary consc* 
quents or appropriate indexes of those determinations 
of the will whidi are conformed to the law. 
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ThepriaoiplesiUustnitedtMicI^ tite precedhig topic 
will enable us to give a ready answer to the present 
question. 

1. All external actions are required by the moral 
law which are formally prescribed in the scriptures^ 
and by eyery subordinate authority, when the re* 
quirements of the latter are themselves consistent 
with the iMnral law itself. 

2. AU external actions are required, the necessary 
of probable effects of which are known, or may ht 
known to be in accordance with the purposes of be* 
lievoknce> or more so than any other course that is 
known, or may be known to us under the circum- 
Hances in which we may be placed. We are then 
said to " know to do good." To do it not, is sin. 

3. When any end is presented to us by the moral 
law, which end we are required to pursue, all actions 
are binding upon us, which are or may be seen to 
sustain, in their results, a means to that end. When 
the end is prescribed, the means necessary to the end, 
though not formally prescribed, are always impliedly 
so. 

4. When two courses of conduct are before us, 
one of which is of a doubtfal character, and the other 
not, if we are under the necessity of taking one or thef 
ether, we are always required by the moral law to 
take the latter course. The former, under such eir* 
cumstances, can never be taken, without a disregard 
of momd rectitude. 

5. All external actions are required which are the 
appropriate indexes of benevolence. To inquire what 
such mdexes are, for the purpose of acting according* 
Vfy is a moral duty. 

III. Rules of judgmfentiu respect to moral charae* 
t«r irom exteiBBl c^nduttt. 
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1. Aetioiifl equally coasisteat witfi good and bad 
iatentionsy are to be left ont of the account. Good 
is always to be hoped, but not positively inferred in 
such cases* No maxim is more false than the asser- 
tion, that we are always to infer right intentions 
from actions merely conaistent with them* Moral 
integrity prohibits positive assumptions in all di*- 
rections alike, in the absence of positive data. 

% Those only of a decisive charact^, are to be as- 
sumed as the basis of such judgments. Positive judg* 
ments must rest on positive data only. 

3. Wrong intentions are always to be inferred 
from actions prohibited in the sense above ex^ 
plained. '* He that doeth not righteousness is not 
righteous." 

4. We may infer the absence of right int^mtions 
in reference to actions consistent in themselves with 
such intentions, wh^a such actions are connected 
with others which are prohibited. 

5. Right intentions are to be inferred when there 
is a uniform adherence to the principles of recti* 
tude as above explained, whatever obstacles may 
oppose. 

6. Right intentions are then to be presumed in 
case of all actions in themselves consistent with the 
opposite supposition* It is a universal and righteous 
maxim, to explain the doubtful by the plain* 

Application of the principles above elucidated. 

The application of the principles elucidated to otfa^ 
er phenomena depending upon the action of the will, 
aside from external actions, will be readily appre^ 
bended* All phenomena whatever, whether mental 
or physical, that depend for thdr existence and char« 
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acteristics upon the right 'or wrong action of 
the will, may justly be and actually are, in all systems 
of righteous moral legislation, the subjects of com- 
mand and prohibition. Their existence or non-ex- 
istence also may be assumed as the sure basis of judg- 
ments of the moral character of moral agents. All 
intelligents recognize the justice and propriety of 
such principles. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB SORIPTtTRBS AS A SOURCE OF KHOWLEDOE OF MORAL 
OBLIOATIOlf. 

To all who with the author of this treatise, regard 
the scriptures as " given by inspiration of God," that 
sacred treasure wiU be the great theme of thought 
and study. To it they will especially resort, as an 
authoritative directory, io all inquiries which pertain 
to the most important of all questions, that of duty. 
To study the divine oracles intelligently and profit- 
ably, as such a directory, two things are requisite — a 
right apprehension of the manner in which a sys- 
tem of duty is therein revealed — and a knowledge of 
the principles which are to be applied in determining 
the real meaning of the particular precepts there re- 
vealed. To the elucidation of each of these topics, 
the present chapter will be devoted. 

SECTION I. 

The moral law as revealed in the scriptures ^ or the man* 
ner in which a system of duty is therein revealed. . 

That the system of rporal duty revealed in the scrip- 
tures, is therein developed according to some wise 
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and fixed method, and that we can understand and 
appreciate that system, only as we approach an appre* 
bension of that method, and assume it as our stand- 
point in explaining the system itself, there can be no 
ground of reasonable doubt. To suppose the oppo- 
site would be to impute to the Most High, where we 
should least of all expect it, a strange departure from 
a fixed and changeless principle of procedure, which 
obtains in all other departments of the divine aidminis-> 
tralion. We shall, therefore, without farther intro- 
ductory Remarks, proceed in our attempted elucida- 
tion of the subject before us, to wit, the method in con^ 
Jormity to which^ duty as a system^ is revealed in the 
scriptures. In the sacred volume, the entire duty of 
man in every relation, and condition in life, is clearly 
revealed. But the question is, in what manner is it 
revealed ? There are three methods, in many im- 
portant particulars entirely distinct from each other, 
in conformity to which we may conceive duty to be 
revealed to us. 

1. The first is^ the prescription of formal ruks for 
every specific case and question of auty which may 
arise in the progress of our moral existence. If this 
were the method of revealing duty adopted in the 
scriptures, we should find therein a particular descrip- 
tion of every individual relation and ccmdition, witk 
all its peculiar circumstantialities, and a specific and 
formal precept to guide us in that one relation and 
condition. In studying the system of duty as revealed, 
it would be necessary in all instances, first to study 
the relations described, and then to learn the precept 
prescribed for the individual in that relation. A sys- 
tem of duty revealed in conformity to such a method, 
can not be adapted to the condition ^creaturesf in 
U 
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this, or in aay other sphere of existence, for the ab* 
vious reason, that it would require absolute omnisr 
clence to comprehend and a,pply it in the first in- 
stance, and in the next, "the world itself could not 
contain," much less read the books in which such a 
system would be recorded. What but Omniscience 
can comprehend the contents of a record containing a 
particular description of the condition of each indi* 
vidual of our race, at each successive moment of his 
existence, together with the precept binding him at 
that moment. Equally evident is it, that mankind, if 
employed upon nothing else, could not write out, or 

Krint the books requisite to contain such a system, 
luch less could they study and comprehend it, had 
they nothing else to do. Nothing also is more man^ 
ifest than the fact that the Bible nejither reveals nor 
professes to reveal any such system as this. The in* 
dividual, therefore, who expects to find some specific 
precept formally prescribing his duty in each partic* 
ular relation and condition in life, will be greatly 
disappointed in his expectations, and thereby very 
probably fall into a fatal mistake in respect to what 
inspiration really demands of him. 

2. The second method that we notice, is that in 
which those universal principles are expressed which 
include and imply all particular and specijic precepts 
of moral obligation^ while in the light of these princi- 
ples the creature is left to determine his duty in the 
various conditions and relations in life, in which he 
may be placed. Moral obligation, according to this 
method, would be exclusively taught in such precepts 
as the following : " Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God;" " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
Qod with all thy powers, and thy neighbor as ihy* 
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gelf," &c. The subject would then be left, in the 
light of such precepts, to determine his duty in the 
rarious circumstances and relations in which he 
should find himself, in the successive stages of his ex- 
istence. Through such a method all duty would, in 
xeality be revealed; because the principles given 
would in fact include all particular and specific pre- 
cepts of moral obligation. Such a method, however, 
would render the revelation of duty so totally ab- 
stract, vague and indefinite, that it would in fact be 
no revelation. Before we can apply the precepts, 
for example, requiring us to "do justly, to love mer- 
cy, and to walk humbly with God," in determining 
specific duties in any of the cireun^stances and rela^ 
tions in life, we must first know distinctly and defi- 
nitely what justice, mercy and humility in respect 
to God are. A revelation which should leave such 
terms, and consequently the ideas they represent, in- 
jdistinct and undefined, would be even worse than no 
revelation at all. Every one at all familiar with the 
scriptures is aware that this is not the method in con- 
formity to which duty is therein revealed. 

3. The thii*d, and only remaining method, now de- 
mands our consideration, a method combining all that 
is comprehended in the second named above^ and to 
gome extent y and in reference to a certain end^ what it 
embraced in the first. Our great necessity, as sub- 
jects of the moral law, is a distinct development in 
our minds, of those fundamental ideas or principles 
which comprehend and imply all practical duties, to- 
gether with an understanding of the manner in which 
these principles are to be applied in determining the 
specific precepts which bind us, in each particular re- 
lation in which we find ourselves at the successive 
moments of out existence. A systeoi of moral oblK 
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gatioh, the revelation of which dhall Hccompiish this 
result, would fuUy meet the great want of humanity, 
93 far as the sphere of duty is concerned. We may 
elucidate the ideas under consideration by a familiar 
example. Questions are continually occurring in the 
ordinary transactions of life, requiring for their solu- 
tion an application of the science of numrbers. A 
knowledge of the principles of that science therefore, 
tc^ether with an understanding of the mode of their 
application to the solution of such questions, he* 
comes a necessity to all who are concerned in such 
transactions. To meet this necessity is the object of 
all treatises on arithmetic. In such works those uni- 
versal rules and principles are laid down which are 
applicable to all questions actual and conceivable, the 
solution of which depends upon the science of num- 
bers. Then a sufficient number of examples is 
given for the elucidation of each rule or principle, to 
enaUe the student not only distinctly to apprehend it, 
but to understand clearly the true method of applyhag 
it for the solution of any questions practical or theo- 
retical which he may have occsision to solve. Thus 
he comes to understand the science of numbers* The 
ndes and principles thus apprehended ever s^ter dwell 
m the mind as internal lights always presenting a 
ready solution of every problem or practical que»» 
Hon which may d^fnand attention. The indtvidtiai 
who looks into any such treatises expecting to find 
m them a formal solution of any one practioal ques« 
tion to which he has occasion to find an answer, wiU 
no doubt look in vain. If, on the other hand, ho 
searches in them for principles in the light of wl^h 
he will himself be aUe to sdve such questions, be 
w31 not fail to attain his object. Now what such a 
treatise, yea, what atll correct scientific treatises 
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df erery kind are to all questions and facts 
which fali under their respective principles, a 
system of moral duty revealed according to the 
method we are ^contemplating, (the only true meth- 
tkl as I suppose,) woiild be to all particular and 
specific questions of practical duty presented in 
the wide field of moral obligation. If we look 
into such system for the purpose of discovering 
therein formal rules or precepts for the guidance of 
our conduct in the peculiar relations and circum- 
stances in which from time to time, we find ourselves, 
we meet with nothing but disappointment. In it 
however we shall find clearly stated general rules 
and principles applicable to all particular and specific 
oases; and the manner of applying them clearly elu- 
cidated ; so that the great law of duty will not be to 
the mind a system of formal rules, " written in tables 
or books," but an indwelling light in the mind itself, 
clearly revealing, 3S the sufcgect comes into any par- 
ticular condition or relation, the line of moral obliga- 
tion therein devolved upon him. Thus, in accord- 
ance with representations of scripture, the law "be- 
ccftnes a lamp to hig feet, and a light to his path,** a 
passage which we shall hereafter consider more 
particularly. It becomes such, not by prescribing be- 
forehand, a formal rule for each specific case, but as 
An indwellinglight, revealing such rules, as the par- 
ticular case^ involving them come before the mind. 

It is only in conformity to such a method, that a full 
and complete system of universal moral obligation can 

SossiUy be revealed to any finite mind. None but 
Omniscience can, as we have seen, comprehend all 
the specific forms of duty binding each creature in 
every condition in which he may be, or may be con- 
ceived to be placed, and placed not only at the pres- 
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ent moment, but at eaoh successive momeat of the 
endless future before us. But when the mind is put 
in possession of principies which involve all specific 
forms of duty, actual and conceivable, and when it at- 
tains to an understanding of the true method of ap- 
plying these principles to particular cases for the pur- 
pose of developing, a knowledge of the forms of duty 
which such cases involve, then, and only then, is it or 
can it be put in possession of a full and complete sys- 
tem of moral obligation. 

A system of duty also revealed according to tha 
method we are now contemplating, meets our necesr 
sities as creatures, in another and important particu- 
lar not yet specified. A complete system of formal 
rules for all specific and particular cases, if it could be 
comprehended, would only burden the memory, 
without calling into exercise, and thereby imparting 
enlargement, strength and vigor to the other intellec- 
tual faculties. But when a system of duty is revealed 
in conformity to the method now under considera- 
tion, particular duties will always be present to the 
mind at the very time at which it has occasion to 
know and practice them, without the memory beifig 
weighed down and crushed under the superincum- 
bent weight of an infinity of rules which the mind 
has no occasion to know until the cases involving 
them come before it. The continued application 
also, of great and universal principles to particular 
cases, for the purposes of determining in their light, 
the specific forms of duty which such cases involve, 
calls perpetually into a most vigorous and healthy 
exercise the moral and intellectual faculties, and 
thus meets effectually one of the great wants of 
universal humanity, ipental growth and develop- 
ment. 
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Such, a%l suppose, is the true and only true meth- 
od, in conformity to which a revelation of a universal 
^stewi of moral duty oan be communicated to the 
mind. The question now arises, is this the method 
IB conformity to which such system is revealed in the 
scriptures ? They do not, as we have seen, prescribe, 
or profess to prescribe, formal rules for all specific 
cases involving particular forms of duty. Equally 
evident is it that they do not leave us, with a mere 
fiaked statement of universal principles, to find out 
for ourselves, in their light, the specific forms gf duty 
which each particular condition and relation involves. 
The only remaining supposition is, that a universal 
system of duty, if revealed at all in the scriptures, 
is revealed therein according to the method now un- 
der consideration. 

A bare reference to the sacred oracles will be 
enough to show, that in the respect before us, I 
have not divined incorrectly in regard to theii* 
teachings. In them we find for example, clearly and 
distinctly statsd, the universal principle which com- 
prehends and involves all forms of duty of every 
kind. "All the law," we are told, " is fulfilled in one 
word — love." We then have this universal princi- 
ple, or law, presented in two all-comprehensive pre- 
cepts, and these given, not as formal rules, but as 
principles, in the light of which we are to determine 
all specific duties in respect to God on the one hand, 
and. his creatures on the other. The precepts to 
which I refer, are those which require us to love 
God with all our powers, and our neighbor as our- 
selves. In the law of the ten commandmenfs' we 
have a more extended and specific statement of the 
«irne great law, in precepts given still as principles, 
in the light of which we are to determine our par- 
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ticular duties ia (specified v relatioas to God Hod his 
creatures. In respect to all particular precepts we 
are toW specifically, that they neither ianply laor te^ 
quire anything but what is involved in the commands 
requiring us to " do justly, to love mercy^ and to walk 
.humbly with God/' Such piecepts also are moat 
commonly given, not as abstract and formal rulee, 
but m, connection with the peculiar circumstances 
which rendered obedience, to them necessary, hi 
what light, then, should they be regarded? A« aur 
thoritative expositions, to be sure, of the applkcatjoa 
of the great law of love, in the circumstances to 
which they pertain, but as given mainly to teach tis 
how to apply the same principle ourselves in deter- • 
mining the particular forms of duty devolved upon 
us in the ever-varying circumstances of our exists 
ence. The law of God thus becomes to u?f what it pro- 
^ fesses to be, a full and distinct revelation of a com- 
. plete and universal system of moral obligation, a 
system revealed in a manner perfectly adapted to our 
nature and condition as moral, intelligent bekig$»^ 
The subject, which, as I hope, I hav^s in some de- 
gree elucidated, admits of many important applicar 
tions, to some of which the attention of the reader 
is now invited. 

REMARKS. 

1. We are all aware that a most careful and dili- 
gent study of the system of duty revealed in the 
scriptures, is therein imposed upon us, as a matter rf 
most sacred obligation. But the question is, how 
shall this obligation be intelligently discharged ? The 
divine precepts render all those truly wise who comie 
to understand them in their spirit, and in the light of. 
the end for which they are given* To those, how* 
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ever, who mi^ake eidier their spirit or design, thejr 
will be sources of darkness rather than light. No one 
will more fearfully err than he who attempts to 
square his life by the Bible, unless he understands the 
spirit of its moral precepts, and the manner in which 
they are to be applied, as rules of duty. Let us sup- 
pose that an individual solemnly determines, a pur- 
po^ which every one is most sacredly bound to 
form, to regulate his future existence by the moral 
precepts of the Bible. As a means to this end, he re* 
solves upon a careful study of the divine record, for 
the purpose of attaining to a definite understanding 
of the duties which it devolves upon him. Let us 
suppose that he commences his inquiries with the as- 
sumption, that every particular form of duty devolved 
upon him, is specifically required in some formal pre* 
cept. He of course begins with the assumption, that 
whatever is not directly and. definitely specified, is in 
no sense a duty to him, and that whatever precepts 
are found there> must be obeyed, not only according to 
the spirit, but the letter also. Now there are two 
great rocks lying directly in the course of this indi* 
vidua!, upon each of which he will most assuredly be 
wrecked. 

In the first place, through the assumption that 
whatever is not specifically required is not binding 
upon the conscience, his conscience will be seared at 
once to many, and we may add, a vast majority of 
the most sacred duties devolved upon him. Urge 
upon him any claim however sacred in itself, and 
however manifestly implied in the spirit of the entire 
system of revealed duty, and he sternly demands a 
specific " thus saith the Lord," as the condition of ad- 
mitting the validity of that claim. Thus the man is 
aloAost totally afloat from almost the entire field of - 
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moral obligation. For every duty, in every form 
and degree, we can find principles in the Bible clearly 
implying, and thereby most sacredly requiring it. 
But for a vast majority of such duties we can find no 
specific command, naming, and in this form, requiring 
them as duties. Many have made shipwreck of the 
faith on this fatal assumpti<H:i. 

Errors no less fatal arise from the assumption that 
whatever precepts are found in the Bible, they are, 
under all conditions, to be obeyed, with no reference 
to the great law of love as explanatory of the time, 
circumstances, and mode in which they are to be 
complied with, but according to their literal import, 
without reference to such considerations. An indi* 
vidual we will suppose, has adopted this assumption* 
In conformity to it he commences action ia harmony 
with the precepts of the Bible. As among the most 
prominent, he meets with the following, "Give to 
him that asketh of thee," a precept which, as far as 
the form in which it is expressed is concerned, is ab^ 
solutely universal in its application, and binds the 
subject to bestow whatever is asked of him^ under 
any circumstances, and for any object whatever. 
While he is pondering the precept, four individuals 
present themselves before him as petitioners for his 
charity. The first, as he learns, wishes to obtain 
the means of purchasing poison for the purpose of 
perpetrating the crime of self*murder; the second 
for gratifying his appetite for the cup of intoxication ; 
the third of rioting in licentiousness, while the fourth 
is a vile impostor employing his time in preying upon 
the bounty of the public, through false pretenses. 
If he grants their requests, he becomes directly ac- 
cessory to the foulest crimes. If he denies them, he, 
according to his construction of scripture require- 
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meat?, disobeys a positive command of God. H« 
refuses to "give to him that asketh of him." Th^ 
result will probably be that he will either makeaa 
infinite fool of himself, by throwing his entire sul> 
stance before the world as free booty for all the har* 
pies who may choose to prey upon it, or else aban>- 
don the Bible altogether as a rule of duty, and in tht 
end, float away from all regard to obligation of any 
kind whatever. I am drawing no fancy picturev 
Not a few have gone the entire length of sunder*- 
ingall the bonds of moral obligation, in consequence of 
having commenced with false assumptions in respect 
to the nature and manner of applying the moral pre* 
cepts of the Bible. To vast multitudes of others, 
even of those who have solemnly covenanted to live 
in implicit obedience to all the commandments and 
ordinances of the gospel, the Bible has practically 
ceased to be a rule of duty, for the reason that \n 
consequence of such assumptions, they have become 
perplexed and bewildered in regard to the applica- 
tion of its precepts as rules of action. 

Now how perfectly emancipated is the mind from 
such perplexities, when it comes to an intelligent 
investigation of the law of duty as revealed in the 
Bible. Questions arecontinually arising in the trans- 
actions of life, requiring for their solution the appli* 
cation of principles of the nature and proper manner 
of applying which, the mind is comparatively igno* 
rant. A scientific treatise is before us in which the 
nature of those principles together with the mode of 
their application is clearly elucidated. What would 
be an intelligent study of such a treatise, as far as the 
questions under consideration are concerned ? What 
would be the end which a wise student would pro- 
pose to himself in its study 'if Now precisely the 
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same end relatively to all practical questions of duty 
arising in view of the various circumstances and 
relations In which we find ourselves from moment to 
moment, will aivise man propose to himself m the 
study of the system of morality taught in the scrip- 
tures. Contemplating this system as sustaining such 
relations to all such questions, and studying it in view 
of that relation, and as a means to that end, to wit, 
an understanding of the principles elucidated therein, 
together with that of their application to the solutfoti 
of all practical " cases of conscience," ordinary or 
•pecial, how soon does the individual that **crfe3 after 
knowledge, and lifts up his voice for understanding," 
find himself "able to understand righteousness, and 
iudgment, and equity ; yea, every good path." He 
becomes to himself and others, a wise ihterpreter of 
the application of the most important of all principles, 
' the great law of duty, the* highest form of wisdom 
ever attained bj'^ any intelligent being. I fully be- 
lieve that the great reason why so little progress has 
hitherto been made in the study of the system of 
moral duty revealed in the scriptures, has been the 
want of the true stand-point from w^hich to contem- 
pla^te and investigate that system. 

2. The light in which the great mass of the pre- 
cepts of the Bible should be regarded, next claims 
our atteniion. As precepts m(5rally binding upon ns, 
there are but two points of light in which they can be 
contemplated — sls formal rules to which our conduct 
is to be conformed — or as principles in the light of 
which we are to determine the forms of duty devolv- 
ed upon us in the various circurfistanees and relations 
in lire, as they arise. Contemplated in the point of 
light first named, a vast majority of the divine re- 
quisitions are totally void of meaning. Take as an 
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iUustration, the first commandment with promise« 
" Honor thy ftither and thy mother," No acts of any 
Jdnd are here specified. As specifically requiring 
such acts, therefore it can not be regarded as a rule of 
duty at all. If we say that whatever we perceive 
to be a proper expression of filial afiection and re- 
gard, this command requires us to perform towards 
our parents, we then regard and apply it as a princi-» 
pie in the light of which duty is to be determined, 
and not as a rule formally prescribing any specific 
forms of action of any kind. Now this is the only 
sense in which such command can be to any morai 
agent a rule of duty. As a principle it may well be 
pronounced a ** lamp to one's feet, and a light to hi» 
path,** that is, not as formally prescribing any par- 
ticular course of conduct, but as distinctly revealing 
such course, in all the circumstances and relations 
rendering it binding upo» us. Contemplated in any 
other point of light it has as a rule of duty, no meaning, 
or applicability at all. We might still further illus- 
trate the point under consideration by a reference to 
numerous scripture precepts pertaining to prayer, 
not one of which specifies the time when, nor the 
forms or attitude in which we are required to pray. 
The liMlividual who prays in his family, in the social 
circle, or in the great assembly in the house of God, 
and who prays standing or kifeeling, can find no pre- 
cept in the Bible specmying these things as duties. 
Yet every intelligent and honest reader of the Bible 
knows perfectly that the individual who *' restrains 
prayer'' under such circumstances, lives in as opeft 
viokition of known duty, as if prayer under these cir- 
Gumstances were specifically required in the Bible* 
The reason is, that all such precepts are revealed ia 
tite scriptures, as principles, and not as rulas to which 
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an external conformity rs demanded. The s&me re- 
marks are applicable to a vast majority of the pre- 
cepts of the Bible. Every one who would intelligent^ 
Jy study the system of moral obligation revealed in 
the scriptures, should keep this great fact dislmctly 
in mind. 

• 3. An error to which honest minds are liable, in at- 
tempting to solve " cases of conscience," by an ap* 
peal to the scriptures, demands a passing notice here. 
An individual has begun to recognize the id^a of duty 
as the law of his voluntary existence. The question 
arises, shall he regard family prayer as coming under 
this law ? For a solution of the -question, he tums to 
the sacred oracles, expecting, if it is the will of God, 
that the morning and evening sacrifice should 
be offered upon the family altar, that the duty 
will be specifically designated as duty in the scrip- 
tures. He searches in vain for any such specifica- 
tion, and in consequence of a wrong assumption, is 
Kable to be totally misled, in respect to what would 
otherwise appear, in the light of the " law and the 
testimony," as a most manifest and sacred duty. To 
numberless forms of moral obligation, are the above 
remarks applicable. Every one should read the Bible, 
with the deep and distinct impression upon his mind, 
tliat whatever appears fit and proper, or binding, in 
the light of its fundamental principles, is therein de* 
volved upon us, as a matter of most sacred ohliga* 
tion, and that this is the method in conformity to 
which specific forms of duty are chiefly taught in the 
icriptures. 

4. 1 1 has already been shown that a large proportion 
of the particular precepts, of the Bible, if regarded as 
formal rules, to which a literal conformity is at all 
times to be rendered, are either totally devoid <^ 
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Bieaniag,or will Ic^d us into tbe^.gi'ossest absurdities, 
not to gay crimes. Thus regarded, not a few of them 
gtand in palpaWe contradiction to each other: as for 
example, "Answer a fool according to his folly," and 
" afnswer npt a fool according to his folly." Also, 
" Judge not," and " Ye shall know them by their 
fruits." "Judge righteous judgment." Now by 
what rules shall we interpret such precepts, so that 
they will become to us, what they were designed to 
be, intelligent principles of action ? a question of infi- 
nite moment to ^very honest inquirer in respect to 
the real demands of the law of duty. We answer, when 
any specific precept is given, as falling under the 
great law of love, and as indicating a particular ap- 
plication of that law, the former can become an intel- 
ligent principle of action to us, only as it is placed in 
the light of the latter, and explained, in all its applica- 
tions, by a careful reference ^to it. The precept, for 
example, "Give to him that asketh of thee," indicates 
to us, that there is a class of individuals whose neces- 
sities the law of love requires us to relieve, when we 
have the ability and opportunity to do it. When a 
particular petitioner for charity presents himself to us, 
how ^all we know whether he does or does not be- 
long to the class under consideration ? If, on proper 
inquiry, we find him to be really necessitous, ai^d that 
the ends of benevolence will be met, by bestowing 
according to his requests, the precept under consider- 
ation binds us. Otherwise not. Thus when placed 
IP the light of the great law of love, the precept be-, 
comes to us a sacred, as well as rational principle of- 
action. 

. We all know that a certain form of reply to a, 
roanifestutionof folly would indicate, that in our judg- 
ment, the manifestation proceeded from true wisdom^ 
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and thus tend to render the subject wise in his own 
conceit, as we^l as induce corresponding folly in our- 
selveSy an end which benevolence prohibits our in* 
tending. Another and different form qf reply i» 
equally adapted to convict him of his folly, and thus 
induce him to abandon it, a result at which the law' 
of love requires us to aim. The former is the form <rf 
answer prohibited in the precept "Answer not a fool 
according to his folly," while the latter is included in 
the opposite requirements. 

An individual is before me whoso real character it 
concerns me to understand. With a sincere and 
honest intention of knowing the man as he is, I make 
a careful induction of all the facts pertaming to the 
case within my reach, and draw conclusions accord- 
ingly. This is the very course which justice and be- 
nevolence require me to take in the premises. Thij 
then is the form of judgment referred to by our Sa« 
vior, when he requires us to *^ know men by tbeil* 
fruits," and to judge righteous judgment." On the 
other hand, suppose tjiat that judgment is based upon 
a careless, partial or prejudiced induction, the princi- 
ple in conformity to which men judge one another. 
I have perpetrated an act falling under the prohibi- 
tion, "Judge not that ye be not judged." Thus, 
when placed in the light of the all-comprehensive law 
of justice and benevolence, all particular precepts, 
even those which would otherwise involve palpable 
contradictions, are blended into harmonious and most 
rational principles of action. Thus cmitemplated and 
applied also, that law renders beautifully harmonknis 
and luminous, the entire system of duty revealed in 
the scriptures, throwing, at the same time, its hal- 
lowed light over the vast sphere of moral obligation. 
No individual can become a wise and prudent inter^ 
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preter of the moral law, until he distinctly under- 
stands and carefully applies the principle of interpre- 
tation now under consideration. 

5. The question has no doubt risen in the minds of 
not a few of my readers, are none of the precepts of 
the moral law, as givea in the Bible, to be regarded 
as rules of action demanding formal ol>edience in 
strict and literal conformity to such precepts inter- 
preted according to the obvious import of the lan- 
guage in which they are expressed ? I answer, there 
are many such precepts recorded in the scriptures. 
Among these I notice as examples, the numerous 
class of prohibitions. Such precepts generally mark 
out and limit certain spheres of action, all access to 
which is designed to be barred. Strict literal con- 
formity to them is therefore demanded of us. So 
when the observance of special ordinances is re* 
quired, such as baptism and the Lord's supper, literal 
conformity to such precepts, as far as conformity is 
specified, is of course required. Similar conformity 
also to the spirit of all inspired precepts of every 
kind, together with all forms of duty seen to be such 
in the light of such precepts, all honest minds will re- 
gard as sacredly binding upon the conscience. Wheth- 
er, and how far any particular precept is to be re- 
garded as an external rule to which formal obedience 
is required, or a principle in the light of which the 
particular forms of duty demanded in particular 
relations and circumstances are revealed, the mind, 
under the influence of heart-integrity will seldom be 
at a loss to determine. 

6. It may not be unimportant, nor uninstructive, 
to notice here the manner in which dishonest minds, 
who still acknowledge themselves bound to yield obet 
dience to whuj; God> requires of t^e^m iti the scrip* 
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tures, fi^e themselves from the pressure of convictioo 
in respect to forms of duty which they are deter- 
mined not to discharge. They shelter themselves at 
once behind the Bible, and demand a specific com- 
mand naming the particular act, and requiring it o( 
all men as a duty. It is perfectly vain to show tjhem that 
the spirit of every precept of the moral law demands 
it of them. No, they say, show us the particular 
])recept, naming this identical thing as duty, and we 
are ready to perform it. In connection with such de- 
mand, they will very likely profess great reverence 
for the Bible, and a hearty willingness to do all that 
It requires. This they refuse to perform, for the ex- 
clusive reason that it is no where required of them 
in the sacred volinne. Now what such persons need 
to convince themof duty, and as a consequence, to in- 
duce them to perform it, is not the revelation of a 
specific command r but the . possession of aa honest 
heart.. In their present state, if such precept should 
be presented, they would then show as reckless a dis- 
regard for the letter, as they now do for the spirit of 
the divine law. The w^orld presents no other exhi- 
bitions of more manifest, deep-seated and heartless de- 
pravity, than is visible in such examples as these. 
The demand of a specific precept, as the condition of 
obedience, is the common shield for the conscience, 
on the part of all apostates from the law of duty. 

7. I am now prepared to explain more particu- 
larly than has yet been done, the meaning of such 
declarations as the following, declarations which we 
meet with in the scriptures in relation to the divine 
law. " Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light 
to my path." " By thy precepts I get understand,- 
iag." "I have more understanding than all my 
i|£tcher8r; for tby testiiaoQies are my me^iitatio&J'* 
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&c. No individual regulates his conduct by the 
light, but by the objects revealed to his mind by the 
light. What light is to all objects revealed to the 
mind by it, the law of God, when rightly apprehend- 
ed, is to all particular forms of duty devolved upon 
us in the varied circumstances and relations of life. 
As an indwelling light in the intelligence, it reveah 
and makes manifest such forms, as the circumstances 
and relations involving them come before the mind. 
Bat the law becomes such a light to that mind only 
which profoundly meditates upon its nature and end- 
lessly diversified applications. As it is by a profound 
study of the principles of any science, that the mind 
acquires a facility in solving every variety of problems 
and practical questions, the solutioil of which depends 
upon the application of those principles, so wisdom 
and understanding, in solving questions of practical 
duty, can be obtained only by meditation deep and 
profound upon the divine statutes and judgments, in 
other words, upon the principles of the law of duty 
revealed in the scripture:;?. In meditating more pro- 
foundly than others upon the divine testimonies, the 
Psalmist acquired greater theoretical and practical 
understanding of the law of duty than all his teachers, 
yes than the ancients even, who had gone before him. 
The highest form of wisdom and knowledge, as I have 
before said, to which an intelligent being can attain, 
is an enlarged understanding of the nature and appli- 
cations of the great law of duty. The individual, 
however, that would attain to an ** understanding of 
the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God/' 
that would " understand righteousness and judgment, 
and equity, yea, every good path," must " cry after 
knowledge, and lift up his voice for understanding." 
I|e must ** seek for her as stiver, and search for h^ 
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as for hid treasures." He must " look into the per- 
fect law of liberty, and continue therein." He must 
make the study of that law the hallowed dwelling- 
place of his soul. 

8. Another very important thought, as it appears 
to me, here presents itself, to wit: one great object 
of the Most High, in revealing the law of duty in such 
a manner that it should become to the mind who 
rightly apprehends it, an indwelling light, in the 
sense above explained. It is to render the subject 
wise to discern what is in itself fit and proper, in other 
words, duty^ in the varied circumstances and rela- 
tk>ns in which himself and other intelligent beings 
may be placed, or in the language of inspiration, to 
renderHhe children of God every where, " a wise and 
understanding people," and that in reference to the 
highest form of wisdom possible to intelligent beings. 
Had the law been given in the form of mere rules, no 
light would be shed from it, upon what is in itself 
"just, lovely, and of good report." But now its hal- 
lowed influence upon the mind is chiefly visible in 
rendering it of " quick understanding," to discern, in 
any given circumstances and relations, what is in, 
trinsically demanded therein by equity, justice, truth 
ond benevolence. 

9. Hence I notice another principle of equal im- 
portance to that above suggested. It is the direc- 
tion which questions of duty should take in the varied 
circumstances and relations in which from time to 
time we find ourselves. The solution of such ques- 
tions is, as I have already remarked, commonly- 
sought, if reference is had to the Bible at all, by re- 
ferring to the scriptures for some particular precept 
giving us specific directions in each particular case* 
Jtow tbi«# m it appears tp me, is a great mistake* 
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GoA designs that intelligent beings shall act from a 
sacred regard to what is in itself fit, proper, just, and 
benevolent in given circomstances and relations. He 
has given his law, as we have seen, as an internal 
light to render the mind quick to discern what, iti 
such circumstances, and relations is demanded by 
" righteousness, and judgment, and equity." The 
direction, then, which all ordinary questions of duty 
should take is this. What, in the circumstances and 
relations supposed, is Intrinsically demanded by right- 
eousness, judgment, and equity ? " Reference should 
be had to the Bible, not for specific precepts formally 
prescribing what is duty in the particular case, but 
for light on this one great question. Every question 
of duty thus solved will, ever after, be to the' mind, an 
additional light in the solution of other, and similar, 
or even diflerent questions. " To understand right- 
eousness, and judgment, and equity,'* it should be 
remembered, is not to know merely what is com- 
manded, but what is in itself right, just, and eqtiitable. 
To be rigJiteous ourselves, implies action from respect 
to what is in itself right, just and equitable. In the 
solution of all ordinary questions of duty, therefore, 
it should be our fundamental aim to understand what 
in the circumstances, is demanded by the great law 
of rectitude, as in itself right and just. 

10. The real meaning of our Savior, in the declara- 
tion, " If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light," will now very readily occur to our 
readers. The single eye implies a state of full and 
entire voluntary harmony with the great law of duty, 
in other words, that the supreme controlling intention 
of the mind, in respect to all subjects, is to understand 
perfectly what our duty Is, for the purpose of fully 
meeting its demands. The important truth taught 
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by our -Savior, is, that wherevey this state of mind 
exists, all particular forms of action devolved upon 
i)s as duties, will then be distinctly perceived by the 
mind. The extent and limits of moral obligation, is 
what the individual, in such a state, may and will 
perceiye and affirm to be his duty. To possess that 
state is to be all' that duty requires. For what can 
justly be required of any being more than thi^, a sin- 
cere choice and intention, to know duty in all its 
.forms, and to its utmost limits, for the purpose of 
rendering full and perfect obedience ? Any form of 
action, which if known, would be devolved upon the 
subject as duty, but which for the time being, is not, 
and can not be known to him, can not, while he does 
and must sustain this relation to it, justly be devolved 
upon him as duty. But all such forms of action which 
can possibly be known to the subject, will be appre- 
hended, when the individualisposisessed of the "single 
eye" as above defined. To a mind in such a state., 
then, the sphere of duty, can never, at any moment, 
extend beyood that of the intellectual and moral vis- 
ion at the same moment of time. 

11. We now understand on what grounds, the 
want of circumspection in inquiring in all circumstan- 
ces and relations involving moral obligation, after the 
demands of the law of duty, is every where charged 
in the scriptures as in itself the highest crime, and as 
a most fruitful source of all particular forms of sin. 
When individuals are charged with wrong, they 
commonly throw themselves back for self-justification 
upon their intentions. " We meant no wrong." **Our 
intentions were good." In other words, we did not 
pei^petrate the wrong for the sake of the sin and guilt 
involved in its commission. And who, it may be 
asked in reply, ever sinned for the sake merely of 
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inouning the desert of punishment ? But suppose 
the individual is asked, Were you at the time in a 
state of great circumspection in discovering what 
right and duty demanded of you ? The reply would 
no doubt be, I thought little or nothing upon the sub- 
ject. I moved on in obedience to my inclinations, 
without inquiring whether my course was useful or 
injurious, right or wrong. Now this is one of the 
most guilty states of mind in which a moral agent, 
moving as we are amid responsibilities of infinite 
weight, can possibly be. It is in itself the fruitful 
source of all forms of sin. The reason is, that the 
law of duty is revealed in such a form, that honest- 
minded circumspection secures of necessity, in every 
condition and relation in life, a knowledge of all forms 
of moral obligation therein devolved upon us, on the 
one hand, while the necessary result of the opposite 
state of mind oa the other, is a form of ignorance 
involving in itself the highest degree of guilt. God 
may justly charge ignorance as one of the highest 
forms of crime, where knowledge is the necessary 
result of lieart-integrity. 

12. With a single additional suggestion we close 
this section. The real distinction between formalism 
and spiritual religion, or the religion of the Bible, and 
between a course of formal, and of evangelical obedi- 
ence to the divine precepts now becomes very clearly 
manifest. Formalism, in all its developments, is a 
system of external rules, conformity to which, in no 
sense or degree implies the obedience of the heart. 
The religion of the Bible, on the other hand, pre- 
scribes a system of moral duty, full and entire obedi- 
ence to which is found, and found only within the 
sphere of the heart's activity, and which demands cr 
prohibits forms of external action, only as the in'dices 
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of right or wrong intentions, and as the necessary 
means of accomplishing the purposes of the heart, 
purposes required or prohibited by the law of love. 
Formal obedience respects action only in its external 
form, and performs it as the whole of religion. 
Evangelical obedience, or the obedience of the 
heart, is action from respect to the spirit and 
not the letter, and complies with the letter only as a 
necessary consequent of heart-obedience. When- 
ever the mind *comes to regard chiefly, conformity to 
the external form of the divine precepts, instead of 
having a fundamental reference to heart-obedience 
to their spirit, then it has imbibed the spirit of formal- 
Ism, a spirit which we have no reason to travel to 
Rome in order to find in its most perfect developments 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GOVERNMENT ITS GROUNDS. 

Law has two elements, precept and sanction. The 
precept commands, or rather is a command : the 
sanction enforces obedience. Of course law always 
implies a law-giver. In the law-giver the two ele- 
ments above referred to are united, that is, the right 
to command, and the right to enforce obedience by- 
rewarding the obedient and punishmg the diso- 
bedient. The right to command and to enforce 
obedience, always must be in the same power. The 
actual exercise of these prerogatives constitutes gov- 
ernment. Governments are various, and exercised 
for various purposes, as the government of God, and 
subordinate authorities, such as civil and family gov- 
ernments, and the law-giving power in our own bo- 
soms. The duty of the subject to submit to the au- 
thority of government, of course implies in govern- 
ment the right to command, and enforce obedience 
.by appropriate sanctions. Now rights and duties 
originate in certain relations apprehended by the 
reason. In such relations all government has its 
foundation, its right to exist as government. When 
these relations are apprehended, the existence of gov- 
ernment appears fit and proper ; in other words, the 
right to control on the part of the ruler, and the duty 
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of obedience on the part of the subject, are necessa- 
rily affirmed by the reason. 

Foundation of Government. 

An important question here arises : What are the 
relations, which, when apprehended by the reason, 
demand the existence of government, reasons which 
confer the light of control on the one hand, and im- 
pose the duty of obedience on the other? Various 
theories have been started upon this subject, some of 
which demand a passing consideration, before pre- 
senting what I regard as the true theory. 

The Will of God. 

I. Subordinate authorities have been resolved into 
the will of God. Civil government for example, has 
a right to exist, it is said, as a divine institution sim- 
ply. That civil, as well as family government, is 
sanctioned by divine authority, and that such sanc- 
tion binds all subjects to obey, is readily admitted. 
It may be questioned, however, whether any govern- 
ment has its foundation in mere arbitrary will. Every 
government which exists as a divine institution, is 
demanded by the relations of the ruler and subject, as 
apprehended by the divine intelligence. A revelation 
of these relations, and not a reference to the mere 
will of God, justifies the divine conduct in requiring 
the institutioi itself. 

If tlie duty of obedience in these cases rests upon 
the revealed will of God merely,.till it Js known that 
such institutions are required by the divine will, the 
duty of obedience can not be recognized. It is 
recognized however, as in the case of the child, long 
before the faqt is known. 
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, Family Government. 

2. Family government has been resolved into the 
relation of parent and child. Parental relations de- 
termine in general to what particular persons . the 
right of control belongs. They do not, however, 
create the right itself. If so, till the relation is 
recognized by the child, his obligation to obey would 
not and could not be recognized. Noi' would the 
right of cx)ntrol on the part of the parent, nor the 
duty of obedience on the part of the child, ever 
cease, while the relations continue. The child on 
the other hand, does recognize the right of the pa- 
rent to control, and his duty to obey, long before his 
relations as a child are known ; and when he has ar- 
rived at a certain age, the right and duty under con- 
sideration cease altogether. Reason necessarily af- 
firms their unfitness. Those rights and duties, then, 
have some other foundation than the mere relation 
of parent and child. 

Civil Government. 

3. Civil government has, by many, been resolved 
into what is called the **sodial compact," the consent 
i>f individuals, not merely that the government shall 
exist, but determining the form which shall exist. 
Prom this theory the following consequences neces- 
sarily result : 

(1.) No obligation exists on the part of any com- 
munity to institute a government of any kind, and 
the " powers that be," are in no sense, ** ordained of 
God." This implies that government ought to be. The 
obligation also. on the part of communities to give ex- 
istence to government is affirmed by universal reason. 
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(2.) All governments may, whatevei; their charac- 
ter or influence, be dissolved by mere popular will, 
and that without guilt. Whatever exists as the re- 
sult of mere will, may be dissolved by the same pow- 
er when it chooses. 

(3.) Before a person has consented to submit to 
government, obedience is not binding upon him, and 
consequently government has no right to punish him 
for any crime whatever. 

(4.) If a community of one hundred existed, and 
fifty-one should choose not to have a government, and 
forty-nine to have one, universal anarchy must be 
permitted, notwithstanding the power and the will on 
the part of the minority to institute such a govei'n- 
ment as the public good demands. Now universal 
reason affirms that the minority under such circum- 
stances ought to compel the majority to submit to 
»uch regulations as the public good demands. 

Divine Government. 

4. The right of God to control his creatures, has 
been commonly explained by a reference to his rela- 
tions to them as their Creato)', and to his perfect wis- 
dom, goodness and power. Let us suppose that their 
wisdom, power and goodness are as perfect as his. 
Would the relation of Creator and creature, together 
with the perfections above mentioned, confer on Hint^ 
the right of control? Why, it might be asked, should 
infinite wisdom control infinite wisdom ? Why then 
should parental authority cease when an equality 
exists between the parent and child ? That moral 
character merely, does not give the right of control, is 
evident from the fact that the obligation of the child 
does not depend upon the moral character of the pa- 
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rent, but upon the intrinsic rectitude of parental re- 
quirements. So God's right to command his crea- 
tures does not depend upon his moral character, but 
upon the rectitude of the commands themselves, and 
certain natural relations hereafter to be specified. 
Moral character, in many instances, determines what 
particular commands government has a right to im- 
pose. But it does not confer the right of command- 
ing what is in itself proper. 

Real Foundation stated. 

We now come to the inquiry, what are the rela- 
tions, in view of which reason affirms the right of 
control on the one hand, and the duty of obedience 
on the other. These relations are and must be in all 
instances one and identical ; because the same things 
are always affirmed, to wit: right on the one hand 
and duty on the other. Government of every kind, 
it should be borne in mind, is in all instances a means 
to an end. The moral rectitude and well-being of 
the subject is the end; government is the means to 
that end. Whenever and wherever government is 
seen to be a necessary means to the end above speci- 
fied, its existence is demanded by the reason, and the 
obligation rests upon those who have the power to 
do it to give existence to government. Government 
then, has in all instances, its foundation in one rela- 
tion, and in that one exclusively. What is that 
relation? I answer: The relation of dependence. 
Whenever one being sustains such a relation to an- 
othery {no matter how the relation came to exist,) that 
without controlling him, he can not do him the good 
tbhich benevolence demands, the right and duty of 
control exists on the part of the former^ a^dth^ duty 
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of obedience on the part of the latta\ These rights 
and duties are necessarily affirmed by the reason of 
the ruler and subject, whenevev these relations are 
apprehended. This I infer from the following xx)d- 
siderations: 

1. Every person is bound to will his own highest 
well-being, and the means necessary to that end. Of 
course he must> when tiuthority is seen to- be that 
means, affirm the duty of those, who have the power 
to use it, and his own duty to submit. 

2. Whenever and wherever this relation is appre- 
hended, the rights and duties under consideration are, 
as a matter of fact, affirmed. The child for exam- 
ple, when it has apprehended merely this onerelation, 
recognizes in the parent, the right of control, and in 
itself the duty of obedience. 

3. Wherever these relations are perceived, these 
rights and duties are affirmed, not only in the per- 
ceived absence of moral goodness, but in connection 
with the worst moral character. Whatever the- 
moral character of the parent may be, the child re- 
cognizes its obligation to respect his authority as a 
parent, and to render obedience as such, whenever 
it is perceived to be consistent with "what ;s in itself 
morally right. 

4. These rights and duties vary as this one relation 
varies. The child remains subject to parental author- 
ity, while this relation continues, and ceases to be 
thus subject w^hen this relation ceases. Should the 
parent become dependent, so that his highest good 
requires that the child should exei'cise control, the 
right of control would, according to the dictates of 
the universal conscience, rest in the child. Such 
facts undeniably evince, that, in this one relation all^ 
moverament has its foundation. 
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5. If the well-being of the universe could be (a 
thing impossible,) better secured without the divine 
government, than with it, reason would affirnn, that 
It ought not to be exercised, notwithstanding all the 
other relations existing between God and his crea- 
tures. The government of God b not an end, but a 
means. God does not govern merely for the sake of 
governing, but for the highest good of the universe. 
If the exercise of government was incompatible with 
this end, God would not exercise it. To suppose tlu^ 
opposite would imply the absence of wisdom and 
goodness both, in God, as sovereign of the universe. 
Because the universe hangs in entire dependence up- 
on Him for the accomplishment of the wisest and 
best ends, tlierefore He has instituted the gdvcrn- 
ment He now exercises over it. It is the perception 
of this great truth on the part of all beings morally 
pure, which occasions the universal acclaim, " Alle- 
luia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth." 

6. I may add, that whenever this relation is not 
supposed, these rights and duties are never affirmed,. 
whatever other relations may exist. However wise 
and good and powerful any being may be, no reason 
can be adduced from these perfections why beings 
equally wise and good and powerful, should be sub- 
jected to his authority. 

REMARKS. 

Some reflections arising from the principles thus 
illustrated, here demand our attention. 

1. My first remark is that such is the constitution 
of human nature, that govemmeift is a necessity- 
It is necessary in two respects^ 
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(1,) It is impossible for rational beings to act in 
concert without instituting government of some kind. 
In one instance it may be formally instituted with 
the relations of ruler and subject definitely marked 
oujL. In other instances the spontaneous and con- 
current dictates of the general reason are the rule, 
and a controlling public sentiment, the sanction. In 
all instances, however, government of some kind is 
the necessary result of concurrent action. 

(2.) Government is necessary as a means to an 
end : the moral rectitude and well being of mankind. 
It is only under such circumstances that virtue flour- 
ishes, and. general and individual tranquillity is felt. 
A man would feel as safe when herded wkh wolves 
and tigers, as in a community without laws, and a 
government to force subjection. 

2. We see under what circumstances, and to what 
extent, and in what form, government ought' to ex- 
ist. Wherever the relation of dependence in any 
form exists, there is a demand for government in 
some form. The nature, form, and limits of the gov- 
ernment are to be determined by the nature and ex- 
tent of the relation. Here we have the meaning and 
application of the command, " Yea, all of you, be 
subject one to another, and be clothed with humility." 

3. In what sense has civil government its founda- 
tion in the "social compact?" In the first place, no 
government actually existing, had its t)rigin entirely 
in such a compact. Nor does the right of govern- 
ment to exist depend upon the popular will. Nor 
is the right to institute any particular form of gov- 
ernment, with reference to the end of government, 
based upon the same will. God however, has thrown 
upon human beiirigs the responsibility of instituting 
governments, and moulding them with a view to the 
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end required, holding them at the same time account- 
able to Him for the manner in which this responsibil- 
ity is discharged. In this sense only, is government 
based upon the social compact. 

4. We see in what sense, under civil governments, 
the majority ought to rule. It is only when the end 
of government can be best advanced by this means. 
Suppose the majority should will the existence of 
universal anarchy, or the existence of a government 
which would defeat, in its legitimate action, the 
end of all government. The minoritv in that case 
would have the right, and supposing them to possess 
the power, it would be their duty to compel the ma- 
jority to submit to such regulations and to such a gov- 
ernment as the public good demands. Misrule has no 
right to exist as law because the greater number will it. 

5. We notice a common mistake, to wit: that the 
command of government is ihe foundation of obliga- 
tion. The command of God, it is said, is not tbe in- 
dex of what is right in itself, or of what is demanded 
by the relations of creatures. It creates the right. 
That this position is wholly wrong I argue, 

(1.) From the fact that on this supposition we have 
no standard by which to determine the propriety of 
atiy command but the ^ command itself. With 
what propriety could the affirmation be made, " The 
law of the Lord is perfect?" If the mere will of 
Grod not only makes the law, but makes it right, sudh 
an affirmation is without meaning. 

(3.) When we suppose any authority to command 
what we judge, and necessarily judge to be wrong, 
disobedience becomes a duty in the judgment of all 
rational beinffs. 

t'O The cAaractdr of every goveRMiient is neces- , 
sarily determined by tfife riaturt of itff laws. Ilie' 
13 
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foveniment of God is no exception to this principle, 
'his shows undeniably that the mere will of God 
does not make the right,for in that case we should have 
no standard whatever, by which to determine wheth- 
er the divine eovernment is wise and best or not. 
(4.) God submits his own laws to this test. 

6. We see when it is that the commands of any 
lawful authority are binding upon us. 

(1.) When it requires what is right in itself. 

(2.) When it requires that which it is not wrong 
for us to do, and the evil of obedience is less than 
that of resistance. Example : Christ paying taxes. 

7. We see the bearing of the existence of 
government upon human liberty. Every govern- 
ment which in the best manner, answers its end, se- 
cures to the same extent the perfect freedom of all its 
subjects who submit to its authority. That man, and 
he only, is perfectly free, who does at all times what 
his own reason tells him to be right. He is a slave, 
who obeys any other impulse in opposition to his rea- 
son. When the reason affirms the necessity of gov* 
ernment, and the duty of subjection to its authority, 
such subjection i^ the perfection of freedom. The 
opposite is servitude or subjection to blind impulse. 

8. We notice the common error that in the insti- 
tution of governments, sonjie rights are given up for 
the purpose of securing others more important. The 
object of all lawful government is to protect rights 
of every kind, not to annihilate any. No right can 
be named which is not secured by a government insti- 
tuted upon proper principles. 

9. Tne appropriate characteristics of tyranny. A 
government which exists not for the good of the gov- 
erned but of the ruler, is tyranny. Subjects cease 
to b9 subjects. Tiiey become tbingp. 
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10. Slavery for example, is not a govenmient. It 
has no rulers nor suWects. It has simply owners and 
things. It is therefore the perfection of tyranny^ 
There are no redeeming qualities in it. 

11. Civil government i^ a demand of human nature, 
sanctioned by the universal intelligence. This I 
have intimated in a remark made above. Some ad- 
ditional remarks may be demanded on this point, 
however, on account of certain existing tendencies 
of the human mind. 

(1.) It is as natural to man^ as a social being, to or. - 
ganize civil government, as it is to form marri^e ak 
liances. It would, therefore, be just as manifest a 
war upon the changeless laws and principles of hu- 
man nature, to oppose the former, as it would be to 
oppose the latter. We have just as much evidence 
that one is agreeable to the will of God, as we have 
that the other is. 

(2.) The relation of ruler and subject, whenever, 
and to whatever extent the relation of dependence 
exists, is sanctioned by the demands of universal 
reason. I am sick, arid m a state of total ignorance 
in respect to the nature of my disease and the oppro- 
priate remedy. ' A friend is by, who understands 
both. What relation does reason affirm ought to 
exist between us under such circumstances? Cer-. 
tainly this: ignorance ought to be controlled by wis* 
dom. The more perfect the subjection, the more 
perfect the conformity to the demands of the reason. 
So also of the well-being of the subject Inasmuch, 
as not only health will be sacrificed, but peace of 
mind,, by the opposition of the will tq the reason. 
The above illustration is equally applied)!© to every 
case coming under the relation of itepenfj^oe, aetual « 
and conceivable. 
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(3.) In all governments founded upon the above re- 
lations, and confohned in their action to its demands, 
there is the highest security given to all the rights and 
interests of the subject. Hence the universal tran- 
quillity which results under such institutions. The 
annihilation of government is the destruction of this 
traaiquillity. 

(4.) The existence of kuct 
public peace, by securing th 
respect for justice and ordei 
unprotected, it is always conf 
of justice ; or rather, all distil 
wrong seems to be annihila 
ment throws its broad segis 
ity, then, and then only it is 
become visible and distinct U 
for their own sake. 

(5.) The perfect adaptation of government founded 
upon this principle, to meet the necessary demands of 
the reason, is strikingly seen in this fa,ct, that the 
more perfect the control and subjection, the more 
strong the mutual affection ajid esteem between the 
ruler and subject, and that the strongest attachment 
and esteem ever engendered, are induced under such 
cifeiunstances« The love between parents and chil- 
drto is always in proportion to the control of the jpa- 
rent and the suMection pf the child — control e^cercised 
in the $pirit of love, and for the eQds which l^nevo- 
lence demands. Now mutual affection never results 
from a relation unsanctioned by reason. What 
stronger evidence can we ha^ve that government i^ a 
demand of the reason ? 

What has beeii said of family gpv^rn^en^ holds 
ecpMUy true of civil Whenever silch gpv.efQineiit is 
eureiiedi for tiie biids of jusiice and benevoji^ixpj^^ 1^9 
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more perfect its control the stronger is the mutual af- 
fection and esteem universally generated between the 
ruler and the subject. The rmer v^ho even compels 
the subject to render obedience to laws recognized 
as right and benevolent, is loved and esteemed by 
the subject, just as the parent, whp subjects the 
child to wholesome discipline, is endeared to the child 
by that very means. Such facts obtain universally. 
What do they indicate ? This surely, that civil gov- 
ernment is a demand of human nature, as universal 
and fundamental as family government, or any other 
institution whatever. 

12. My last remark is, that the use of whatever 
means is requisite to the existence and most healthy 
exercise of government, must not only be sanctioned 
by the universal conscience, but must be agreeable to 
the will of God. This is a necessary conaequenqe of 
the admission of the right of government to exist at 
all. 
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CHAPTER Xnil. 

OfTBMR SOURGBS OF IITFORMATION ASIDE FROM THE 
8CRIFTURBS IN RBSFEGT TO THE JiAW OF DUTY. 

The idea of duty is to man, as a rational being, an 
omnipresent reality. All objects, all events, when 
apprehended by the mind, reveal and impose it upon 
us. Hence all inquiries with man culminate in this. 
What ought I to be, and what ought I to do ? As all 
particular and speciiSc forms of duty grow out of our 
relations to various beings and objects around us, as 
they become to us objects of knowledge, an impor- 
tant inquiry arises. Whence are the sources of infor- 
mation to which we should especially resort, aside 
from the Holy Scriptures, to obtain an answer to the 
great inquiry before us? Among such sources, the 
following may be specified as of special importance. 

1. The first that I notice is a knowledge of the laws 
of our mental and physical constitution. All our pow- 
ers, mental and physical, were intrusted to us as 
sacred treasures, to be employed by us, in harmony 
with the laws which control their action, to meet the 
ends of benevolence. How can we wisely employ 
these powers, unless we study the laws of their most 
perfect development and activity? This then should 
be one of the prime studies of man as a rational being. 
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2. Another source of information to which we 
should resort, is a careful study of our relations in 
life, as parentsi and children, instructors and pupils, 
members of particular churches and communities, of 
some one particular nation, and of the family of man. 
Man was made to know himself in his peculiar rela- 
tions to existences around him, and in the possession 
of this knowledge, to answer the great questions, 
what ought I to be, and what ou^ht I to do? He 
that distinctly contemplates himselt in these various 
relations, for the purpose of obtaining distinct an- 
swers to these various questions, will uniformly pos- 
sess full distinctness of vision in respect to such ques- 
tions. 

3. A careful analysis of our own moral judgments is 
another important source of knowledge on this subject. 

We often find ourselves, for example, in circum- 
stances in which our convictions of duty, are perfect- 
ly clear and distinct, in reference to given subjects. 
Now if under such circumstances, we would care- 
fully reflect upon and analyze such judgments, till 
we have ascertained clearly and distinctly the reasons 
why we affirm obligation in such instances, we 
should find ourselves in the possfession of principles 
which will guide us to correct judgments in doubtful 
cases. We shall often perceive that the clear and 
doubtful have common elements, on which alone the 
question of duty does and must turn. 

We often find ourselves too, passing judgments 
upon others, when perfectly impartial spectators 
of their conduct. By carefully and distinctly mark- 
ing the judgments we then pass, we shall ob- 
tain principles which will guide us in cases where 
feeling or interest would otherwise be likely to in- 
duce false assumptions. 
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When other persons also come into certain rela- 
tions to usy we are continually, in our own minds, 
imposing certain courses of conduct upon, them air 
duties. By carefully marking such judgments, we 
may obtain answers to questions of personal duty, 
when we come into similar relations to others* 

4. A careful and judicious observation of public 
opinion also may often be to us an important source 
of information relatively to the subject under con- 
sideration. 

In this departpient of inquiry, the first thing to be 
done is to distinguish carefully between the decisions 
of the public conscience and of the public wilL We 
often notice men who oppose important measures, 
prefacing their opposition with affirmations of love 
and respect for the principle on which the meastires 
are based. In the opposition referred to, is the ex- 
pression of the popular will. In the affirmation of 
respect and esteem, we find the decision of the public 
conscience, and there for us, almost universally, lies 
the path of duty. 

When men also are impartial spectators of the 
conduct of others, they generally agree in their judg- 
ment of such conduct. By marking carefully their 
judgments under such circumstances, together with 
their reasons for the s€une, we may commonly ob- 
tain important principles for the solution of cases of 
conscience ourselves. 

When men also are in certain relations to others, 
they uniformly impose upon them certain courses of 
conduct relatively to themselves, as duiies. If an 
individual is in afliiction, for example, he holds all 
who are aware of the fact, as bound in duty, to sym- 
pathize with him, and if necessity requires it, to extend 
the hand of relief. Now by marking the duties thus 
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universally imposed^ we may find for ourselves, im- 
portant principles of moral conduct. 

5. The counsel and works of individuals whom God 
had specially gifted, as instructors of mankind, in 
respect to the law of duty, should also be sought as 
a source of knowledge on the subject under consid- 
eration. Then our special inquiry should be, not 
merely what duty is, but tthy is one course of con- 
duct right and another wrong. Here and here alone, 
we obtain important principles for moral judgments. 

6. Finally, all questions of duty should be solved 
under a sense of accountability to God, and with 
supplication for divine teaching. The former pre- 
serves the mind from improper biases, and the latter 
secures the promised divine illumination which to all 
minds is the chief source of wisdom and knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IDEA OF EIGHTS. 

Terms Defined. 

We are all familiar with the expressions that individ- 
uals and communities have rights, that such rights 
are invaded or trampled upon, and that r^hts ought 
to be respected, and guarded from invasion. The 
question is, what is the meaning of the term rights 
when thus used? I answer. When an individual 
comes to sustain such a relation to any object or in- 
terest that it can not be withheld, or taken from 
him without guilt on the part of the perpetrator, 
such individual has a right to such object or interest. 
This is what we mean by the term rights. 

Foundation of Rights. 

The foundation of such rights next demands con- 
sideration. All things in the universe around us 
exist as a means to an end, the good of sentient ex- 
istences. The simple fact of the existence, in any 
creature of any want. or susceptibility to good, enti- 
tles him to the possession and enjoyment of the 
object or objects adapted to meet that demand of 
his nature, unless higher interests in himself or others 
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extinguish that right. Life, for example, is to man a 
good. This fact entitles him to the means of exist- 
ence in the universe around him, and to such means 
in the best possible forms consistent with higher 
interests. 

Relation of Right and Duty. 

The existence of a right in any individual creates 
an obligation on the part of other beings, not only to 
refrain from its violation, but to use all proper means 
to put the subject in possession of the good to which 
he is entitled. Right and duty are correlative terms, 
and mutually imply each other. That which we are 
in duty bound to render to others, they may claim 
of us as a right. That to which by right we are 
entitled from others, they owe to us as duties. 

REMARKS. 

1. We are now prepared for a distinct statement of 
the object of government, in all its legitimate forms. 
I use the term in its universal sense, as including 
all legitimate forms of government, human and divine. 
The end of government is to enforce duty, guard and 
protect rights^ and advance the individual and public 
weal, by all lawful and practicable means. ' Each 
special form of government has a sphere peculiar to 
itself. The end, in all its forms is one and the same. 
Government, in none of its legitimate forms, extin- 
guishes any one right of any one individual, but 
guards and protects all alike* 

2. The true idea of tyranny and oppression next 
claims our attention. Any form or measure of gov- 
ernment which deprives the subject of any form 'or 
degree of good, to which, by right, he is entitled, is 
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tyranny and oppression. Government, in all such 
ins^tances, is ijot only perverted from its true ends 
and aims, but has placed itself in the relation of di- 
rect antagonism to them. It is then one of the most 
terrible curses that can possibly be inflicted upon hu- 
manity. 

3. The distinction between legal, (using the term in 
its civil sense,) and moral rights, next claims our at- 
tention. An individual has a legal right to that, in 
the enjoyment of which the laws and government of 
his country will protect him. ; He hjis a moral right 
to that only to which he is entitled by the principles 
of intrinsic justice, principles which, from its neces- 
sary imperfections, human government can not al- 
ways enforce. The individual who violates legal 
rights is answerable to the tribunals of his country. 
The individual who violates moral rights is amena- 
ble to the tribunal of Jehovah. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



PRACTICAL ETHICS. 

CHAPTER I. 

PIETY, OR OUR DUTIES TO GOD. 

All forms of duty, as we havq seen, rest upon one 
and the same principle, to wit, that every object known 
to a moral agent shall be esteemed and treated by him 
according to their apprehended intrinsic and relative 
worth. All particular duties are only specific applica* 
tions of this one universal principle. What makes any 
specific act right or wrong is its manifest conformity or 
non-conformity to this principle. One important ob- 
ject of the preceding investigations has been to pre- 
pare the way for our present inquiries, in the depart- 
ment of practical ethics. Of all the principles of 
moral obligation, those which first demand our at- 
tention are such as are included under the term 
piety y or our dtUies to God. 

Duties included under these words when understood 
in their most extensive sense. 

According to the most extensive signification of 
thewordf the term piety would include all duties of 
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every kind. The conscience of each individual, as 
we have seen, utters all its mandates in all their va- 
ried forms, in the name of the universal intelligence. 
Each specific duty is required of us, as demanded by 
the Most High, and by the universal conscience. He 
who is tmly virtuous, therefore, will regard each du- 
ty, to whomsoever and to whatsoever it directly per- 
tains, as thus commanded, and will perform it as a 
subject of divine legislation, and in obedience to the 
divine authority. To such a person, every duty will, 
in reality, be an act of piety. In aU departments of 
moral obligation, divine legislation will be specifically 
acknowledged, and submitted to as such. The idea 
of solemn accountability to the divine tribunal, will 
fee the great idea in the light of which all particular 
" cases of conscience will be solved.^ The individual 
whose piety is not thus universal has no proper, 
claims certainly to real piety or virtue either. Mo- 
rality and religion, when rightly understood, are not, 
as far as duty is concerned, difierent departments of 
action, but one and the same. All duty, when 
rightly performed, has its spring and source in the 
spirit of allegiance to God. All sin, all wrong-doing, 
in every form, is direct and open disloyalty to his 
authority. 

The idea of a truly pious man, then, in other 
words, of a true worshipper of Grod, may be thus 
announced. He is one, the supreme law of whose exists 
ence and activity is^ the law of duty; \bho elevate all 
duty in every form directb/ into the light of divine 
legislation^ and performs it as a mqiter of altegianee 
to Oodf the Universal Lawgiver. " He encjured as 
seeing Him who is invisible.** 
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Piety in its more restricted sense. 

There are forms of duty; however, which pertain 
Immediately and directly to God, those included 
more particularly under the first s^nd great command- 
ment of the moral law. The term piety js often' 
used to express this class of duties. It is in this 
sense that the subject will now be contempla- 
ted. 

In the human intelligence God stands revealed as the 
Author of all other existences, as the unconditioned 
and absolute cause of all that conditionally exists, 
and as possessed of every possible attribute involved 
in the idea of infinity and perfection. The idea of 
the infinity afid perfection of God is always associ- 
ated in the human mind with a consciousness of per- 
sonal finiteness and consequent imperfection. In the 
relations of infinity and perfection on the one hand, 
and finiteness and imperfection on the other, God and 
humanity are revealed in the universal consciousness. 

As man also is in his nature and constitution, 
a religious being, the conception of God in some 
form, as it ever has been, so it ever will be, the great 
leading idea of his existence, the idea under the 
influence of which his character will be chiefly 
moulded. Such is his nature, that should he even 
deny the divine existence, still the idea will be al- 
most equally present to his mind, and will exert 
hardly less influence in the formation of Tiis charac- 
ter, an influence in that case altogether disastrous, 
' but for that reason none the less powerful. Human- 
ity without religion is as much out of its natural na- 
tive sphere of thought and activity, as is the caged 
eagle or lion — ^humanity, that was created to rise ^o 
nn intimate and endearing inter-communion with In- 
14 
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finitv aii4 PerfectioOy and throu^ such intercom- 
munion to form and develop its character. 

In respect to this infinite and Eternal Being, also, 
man finds himself in the relation of profound and 
universal dependence. To Him we are indebted for 
our existence; and the continuance of that existence, 
with all the good or ill which may attend it, depends 
entirely upon his will. 

There is another relation still more solemn which 
we are continuously conscious of sustaining to God. 
]0[ r&fer to that of moral accountability^ To our minds 
" He Stands revealed, as through our own conscience*, 
and Under the most impressive sanctions, command- 
ing ^what is right and prohibiting what is wrong. 
Conscience also, in its inward heaven illumined reve- 
lations, continually directs the mind to the divine 
tribunal, with the certain and all impressive indica- 
tion, that there appropriate retributions await us for 
all acts of obedience or disobedience to its sacred 
behests. God, the Moral Legislator, and " God the 
Judge of all," is the revealed divinity of the universal 
conscience. 

While God stands thus revealed to the human 
mind, man continually carries in the depths of bis own 
consciousness, the solemn conviction, that in conse- 
quence of having transgressed the law of God, he is 
amenable at the divine tribunal, as a viol?itor of the 
claims of infinite and eternal weight. The conviction 
of personal siQfulness and ill-desert, and of conse- 
quent exposure to the penalty of the divine law, lies 
upon the conscience of universal humanity. 

In the sacred scriptures God has revealed Himself 
in full and special adaptation to the necessities of man 
as a sinner, as having provided a remedial system 
through which th^e impure, may be recovered to rec- 
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^Ude, the guilty pardoned, and the lost restored to 
hope and blessedness. 

Such are the relations recognised by man, as ex- 
isting between himself and his Maker. 

We will now contemplate some of the duties in- 
volved in these relations, as constituttag essential ele- 
ments of the idea of piety in the form in which we are 
now contemplating the term. 

1. The first that I notice is this. As creatures, we 
Aould ever carefully cherish, in the depths of our own^ 
minds, a deep and pervading sentiment of our own 
Jiniteness and imperfection, as contrasted with the di- 
vine Infinity and Perfection. This we should do as^ 
a sacred duty to God, to ourselves, and the world 
around us. Without this sentiment we can make no 
proper approaches to God, or render any becoming 
and acceptible services to Him. Nor can we duly 
understand or appreciate the duties which we owe to 
ourselves or the world around us. He that contem- 
plates himself in his own finiteness, as ever acting in 
the presence and under the Immediate leffislation of 
Infinity and Perfection, will contemplate his own na- 
ture and destiny, together with his responsibilities to 
himself and other beings, in a very different lightfrom 
what he otherwise would. 

We shall dlso be to ourselves, and all other objects 
will be to us, very much as the ideas with which we 
compare them. If we habitually compare ourselves 
with others, we shall naturally think of ourselves or 
of them more highly than we ought to think. If, on 
the other hand, ourselves and all other things are con- 
templated, in the light of our common relations to In- 
finity and Perfection, all things will naturally assume 
their appropriate place in our estimation. The pro- 
foundest wisdom to which the finite can attain is 
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found tn the depths of voluntary self-homiliation. To 
this we attain, only as we habitually place our own 
finiteness and consequent natural imperfection, in the 
light of the divine Infinity and Perfection. 

2. One of the chief aims of our existence should be to 
develop and perfect m our own minds, our conceptions 
of the being and perfections of Deity. The idea of 
God must be in the finite intelligence, an endlessly 

f growing idea. To develop and perfect it, will be the 
esscHi of eternity. One of the first and most sacred 
duties devolved upon us by our own consciences is 
to perfect, in the use of all appropriate means, our 
knowledge of that Eternal Being to whom we owe our 
existence, and upon whom that existence, with all its 
infinite interests, depends. No individual can have a 
proper respect for the idea of duty in any form, who 
does not meet the demands of his conscience in re- 
spect to the acquirement of the fullest possible know- 
ledge of the character of God, and the principles 
of his government. 

3. The supreme law of our existence should be the 
ascertained will of God, in whatever manner it may 
be communicated to us. While we do and must 
recognize ourselves as finite, imperfect and depend-, 
ent, and the Author of our being as in all respects in- 
finite, perfect, and independent, we necessarily recog- 
nize in Him the right of unlimited control, and in 
ourselves, the duty of universal and implicit obedi- 
ence. It is a first truth of *the universal intelligence, 
that the finite should voluntarily surrender itself to 
the control of the infinite, the imperfect to that of the 
perfect, and the dependent to that on which it does 
and must depend. The will of God, standing before 
us as it does, in revealed absolute harmony with the 
dictates of infinite wisdom, knowledge, rectitude, and 
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benevolence, the first duty which conscience de- 
volves vpon the creature is a distinct and unlimited 
Surrendry of his own to the control of the will of his 
Creator. As the actual providences of God are a 
continual revelation of his will to us, the submission 
of our will to his always includes a cordial a<x}uies- 
cence in the divine dispensations, as on the whole, 
wisest and best, whatever their present aspect maybe. 
4. All questions of duty should be solved by us, by 
a direct and immediate reference to divine adjudica^ 
Hon. * To stand in all respects approved and accepted 
with the Infinite and Perfect should be the supreme 
law of our existence and entire activity. The ascer- 
tainment of the law of duty, in other words, of the 
will of God, relatively to ourselves, depends upon per- 
fect rectitude of intention in us, in respect to the 
obtaining a knowledge of that law. Now nothing 
can tend so powerfully to perfect and perpetuate 
this rectitude of intention,^an(i consequently to secure 
a knowledge of our duty, as the direct and continued 
recognition of the omnipresent and omniscient in- 
spection of a being who views all questions with ab- 
solute impartiality, and who never errs in judgment, 
together with a filial awe and fear of judging or do- 
ing any thing contrary to his will. A young states- 
man inquired of a friend for some maxim which he 
might safely adopt in his future life, as the law of his 
political action, "Always act," was the reply, " as 
you judge the individual whom you most revere for 
wisdom and integrity, such a man as Washington, for 
example, would advise you to act, were all the cir- 
cumstances of your case submitted to his adjudica- 
tion." Who does not perceive the wisdom of such 
counsel ? The decisions of all important questions 
in the light of the adjudication of such persons,. tends 
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most powerfully to free the mind from the influence 
of all biases and temptations to selfishness, and to 
perfect and preserve that rectitude of intention which 
is indispensable to wise and correct judgments (rf 
truth and duty. What then must be the influence of 
a continued reference, in all our moral judgments 
to divine legislation and adjudication, to preserve us 
from all temptations to selfishness m the midst of 
which we are continually necessitated to judge and 
act, temptations which tend so powerfully to ^jrken 
and pervert the moral vision. To live, judgF and 
act, as " seeing Him who is Invisible," is one of the 
first and most sacred duties devolved upon us by the 
conscience. 

5. He that would meet the demands of his con- 
science relatively to the special duties of piety towards 
God, will carefully cherish in his own mind, a senti- 
ment of profound and imiyersal dependence on the 
one hand, and also a tenderly afiectionate remem^ 
brance of God's relations to him as an infinite and 
boundless benefactor, on the other. The chief relations 
which beings morally pure will ever sustain to God, will 
be that of dependent recipients to an independent iD& 
nite benefactor. The exercise of gratitude, therefore, 
with its appropriate manifestations, will always be the 
form of duty mainly devolved upon them relatively 
to the Author of their existence. To be a constant 
recipient of good, without recognizing the fact, to ex* 
ercise and manifest ingratitude to an infinite bene£9u> 
tor, is one of the darkest forms which crime ever 
puts on. 

6. The next form of duty that claims our atten^ 
tion, is that of unlimited trust or confidence in God, as 
a God of absolute wisdom, knowledge and veracity, 
and at the same timeaUe wod willing to meet all our 
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necessities, as we appreciate his trustworthiness, and 
confide ia Him accordingly. To u^ He has revealed 
Himself, not only as possessed of infinite excellence, 
as the universal moral legislator, and " the judge of 
all,*' but also as a Father entei^taining and cherishing 
towards us a more thaii paternal tenderness. Such 
manifestations certainly oight to meet a most grate- 
fill response on our part. The duty of faith unlimited 
and absolute is a first truth of universal reason. 

7. The exercise of filial confidence in God on our 
p€u^, ishould ever be mingled with sentiments of cher- 
ished fear, reverence and awe, which his revealed In- 
finity demand. " Reverence and godly fear," are 
sentiments surely with which the finite should ap- 
proach the Infinite, and creatures should mention the 
name of their Creator. 

8. The sentiments above referred to, raternally 
cherished and manifested by appropriate external 
action, Constitutes worskipy the duty of rendering 
which is recognized by the universal conscience. 
Wherever a human being exists, we find him enter- 
taining conceptions ©f God in some form, and those 
conceptions also prompting him to some forms of 
worship. The idea of worship and the correspond- 
ing instinct is absolutely universal. By all then, it 
should be recognized as a sacred duty, 

9t I come now to speak of those special dutiej 
^devolved upon us, in consequence of our relations to' 
God, as sinn&rsy and of his to us through the repealed 
remedial system. The conviction of personal sinful-' 
ness and consequent iH-dei*rert, lies, as we hare seen,' 
upt>n the universal consciousness of humanity. Every 
where also we find the conviction, in some form, thfiit 
God has placed man, not under a dispensation of 
•trict retributive justice, but of mercy, in othe?* 
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"vrords, under a remedial gystem. The quest^n that 
now arises is, What are the duties which such con- 
victions must sacredly impose upon us ? 

(I.) The first that I notice is a distinct voluntary 
recognition of the fact of our sinfulness and ill-de- 
sert, on the one hand, and of God's relations to us, 
through the remedial system, on the other. To have 
the conviction lie upon the consciousness, that we 
are sinners, and voluntarily to meet that ifact with 
all the fearful consequences which hang upon it, is 
quite another. This is the form of duty which the 
conscience devolves upon every man. 

(2.) An act of deep voluntary self-humiliation in 
the presence of offended infinite justice and good* 
ness, is another form of duty, which the c(mviction 
under consideration devolves upon us. The individ- 
ual upon whose consciousness the conviction of guilt 
before and against God has long lain, and who has 
never been induced thereby, in deep humiliation, to 
bow the knee to the Father of mercies, in confession 
q{ guilt, and as a suppliant for pardon, will vainly 
claim respect for the idea of duty, or moral virtue in 
any form whatever. 

(3.) A most cordial and humble I'eliance upon the 
grace profiered to us through the remedial system^ 
for our recovery from the power of sin, for its un- 
limited pardon, and our restoration to the favor of 
God, To man, whatever his human eminence may 
be, there is no royal road to life eternal. Here uni- 
versal humanity meets upon a common level, and 
walks in the same " highway of holiness," a way 
which human pride contemns to its own destruction. 
No individual, however, meets the solemn behests of 
(conscience, relatively to himself as a sinner, and God 
as the Author of the remedial system, who does not 
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thus accept of the grace of God. To escape the 
power and consequences of sin is the first and great 
duty of the transgressor. No individual does or can 
attain this end, in any otherway than an act of self-hu- 
miliation and dependence upon divine grace such as 
we are now contemplating. 

(4.) The last form of duty devolved upon us by the 
convictions under consideration, is a life of gratitude, 
humility, faith and obedience, corresponding to the 
grace of which we have been the recipients. To 
possess ourselves, and put the race of man in posses- 
sion of this infinite grace in all Its fullness, should be 
the great end of our existence. 

Such are the principles which constitute the essen- 
tial elements of the idea of piety, in the sense in 
which we are now contemplating the term. To 
realize this idea is with man the " beginning of wis- 
dom." With what beautiful impressiveness this 
thought is expressed by the Prince of Poets. Our 
great progenitor, restored to penitence and love, 
through the instruction of a heavenly visitant, thus 
announces the sentiments with which piety had in- 
spired him : 

** Greatly instructed I shall hence depart ; 

Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 

Of knowledge, what this vessel can contain ; 

Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 

Henceforth I learn, that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only G^ ; to walk 

As in his presence ; ever to observe 

His providence ; and on Him sole depend, 

Merciful over all his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 

Accomplishing great things, by things deemed weak 

Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 

By simply meek : that suffering for truth's sake 

Is fortitude to highest victory, 
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And, to-tlie ftiiikMy death tke fate of Ife ; 
Tai^ht this l>y his example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Kedeemet ever blest." 

" To whom thus also the angel last replied. 
* This having learned, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knewest by name, and all the ethereal powers* 
All secrets of the deep, all Nature's works. 
Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea. 
And all the riches of the world enjoyedst, 
And all the fule, one empire ; only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add ikith. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 
By name to come called Charity, the soul - 
Of aU the rest ; then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier far."' 
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CHAPTER n. 

PRAYER. 

Term defined* 

One of the essential elements of the idea of pietVi I 
have reserved for a separate chapter, to wit, prayer. 
In treating upon this subject, the first thing which 
claims our attention is a definition of the duty itself* 
That which distinguishes prayer in all its forms frc«n 
from every other exercise is this. Prayer is a direct 
expression^ either verbal or mentaly of otcr thoughts^ 
feeUngSy desires^ or purposes^ to God. Desire in 
itself is not prayer. Desire expressed to God is* 

Mental Exercises included in prayer. 

Four distinct classes of mental exercises are includ- 
ed in prayer, when the term ts taken in its widest ac-* 
ceptation, to wit, 

1. Adoration and praise, of which the following 
may serve as an example : " O Lord, our Lord, how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth." 

2. Thanksgiving for merdes received. "Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits." 

3. Confeision. " I acknowledge my sin, and my 
transgression is everi)eforeme." 
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4. Petition. " Give us this day our daily bread." 
This last is prayer in its most appropriate, and re- 
stricted signification. Commonly, however, it is un- 
derstood as including the mental exercises above pre- 
sented. The characteristics of prayer at particular 
seasons, will of course depend upon the particular 
state of the individual, and the particular aspects of 
truth which are before the mind at the time. Praise, 
thanksgiving, or petition, may either of them consti- 
tute the prominent characteristics of a given exer- 
cise, with equal acceptance to God. 

Characteristics of Acceptable Prayer. 

Prayer, as presented in the scriptures, to be ac- 
ceptable and prevalent with God, especially in the 
form of petition, must be attended with the following 
characteristics : 

1. A sense of need, and a consciousness of utter 
helplessness in ourselves. 

2. Confidence, filial and affectionate, in God, as a 
hearer of prayer. ** He that cometh unto God, must 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him." 

3. A belief that the blessing asked, will be granted, 
if it is known to be agreeable to the will of Grod." 
** This is the confidence that we have in Him, that if 
we ask any thing according to his will, he heareth 
us : and if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions that we de- 
sired of Him." 

4. Cordial submission to the divine will, when this 
is not known. 

5. Faith in Christ, as the only medium throttf h which 
our petitions can come up with acceptance before God. 
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6. The motive in asking, must be in accordance 
with the divine will. ** Ye ask, and receive not, be- 
cause ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts." 

7. Urgent importunity, till our petitions are grant- 
ed, or it is known that the blessing asked is not 
agreeable to the divine will. — ^^ Men ought always to 
pray, and nol to faint." 

8. A spirit of Implicit obedience to God. "If ye 
abide in me and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you." "The 
effectual fervent prayer of the righteous man avail- 
eth much." 

9. Such a temper of mind towards our fellow men, 
as we desire God to cherish towarcb us. " When 
ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against 
any." 

Prayer reasonable. 

Such are the nature and characteristics of accepta- 
ble prayer, as presented in the scriptures of truth. 
The foUowing considerations will fully establish the 
fact, that prayer is no less a dictate of the intelli- 
gence than of revelation. 

1. Wherever the belief of God exists, some form of 
address to him has been invariably adopted. This 
shows clearly, that the duty is universally intuitively 
affirmed, wherever the relation of Creator and crea- 
ture is apprehended. 

2. Under sudden and unexpected calamities, there 
is universally a spontaneous appeal to God for coun- 
sel or aid, a fact undeniably indicating that prayer is 
a necessary instinct of universal humanity. 

3. All acts.of prayer, performed in the spirit above 
described, conmiend themselves to every man's rea- 
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son. Under ^ch direomstanoesr^ our reason neiies- 
sarily affirms such acts to be fit and proper. 
• 4. The importance of the duty of prayer neces- 
sarily arises from the contemplation of the parental 
relations of Gk)d to us. That a child should express, 
to its parent, its love and gratitude, confess its faults, 
and make known its wants, and present its reqi^sts, 
is a necessary affirmation of the reason, in view of 
the parental and filial relations. When we contem- 
plate ourselves as the ofTspring of God, and Him, as 
the Father of our spirits, how plain is the duty and 
fitness of prayer to Him. 

5. Prayer is the appropriate expression and almost 
necessary result of those aflfections of filial love, and 
obedience, which our reason affinns that we ought to 
cherish towards God. Let those aflirmations exist, 
and prayer can not be restrained without an eflfort, 
and such an eflfort as vyould powerfully tend to sup- 
press the affections themselves. 
' ft Prayer devoutly performed tends most power- 
fully to induce and perpetuate the strong exercise of 
all right affections and sentiments. To give expres* 
sion to any affection or sentiment, as all are aware, 
tends to strengthen the principle upon which it de- 
pends. The same must, in a pre-eminent degree, be 
true of prayer devoutly and reverentially performed. 

Importance attached to Prayer in the scriptures. 

The light in which God regards the duty of prayer, 
as manifested in the scriptures, will be seen in the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1. Few duties are so frequently and peremptorily 
(Commanded. "Pray without ceasing." "Men 
ought always to pray,'* "la all tbhags, hyipragtr 
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and supplicfttioii, wth tbnnksglvliig^ let your reque#s 
be made known to God." 

2. To no duty are more precious promises at- 
tached. "Ask, and it shall be given you." ** Every 
one that askelh receiveth." 

3. The scriptures abound with examples of the 
power of prayer. 

4. !l^rayer is always presented as one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of holy men, whose his- 
tories are recorded in the Bible, and especially of the 
Iiord Jesus Christ, 

5. Prayer is presented as one of the fundamental 
characteristics which distinguish the righteous from 
the wicked. One of the appellations which distin- 
guish Christians from others, is this : " those that call 
upon the name of the Lord." Of the hypocrite it is 
asked : " will he always call upon the Lord ?" ♦* The 
wicked, it is said, through the pride of his counte- 
tiance, will not seek after God." 

6. In the vision which the inspired evangelist had 
of heaven, the prayers of the . saints are represented 
as sweet incense which comes up before God.— "And 
when he had taken the book, the four beasts, and four 
and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having 
every on© of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of saints. And another angel 
came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer ; 
and there was given unto him much incense, that he 
should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden altar which was before the throne. And the 
smoke of the incense, which came with the prayers of 
the saints, aacended up before God out of the angePs 
huad." 
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# Common Qijections to Profer. 

The above considerations render it quite evident, 
that to no form of duty is greater importance attached 
in the scriptures, than to that of prayer. It is equally 
evident also, that prayer is a medium though which 
blessings both temporal and spiritual descend to men, 
blessings which would not be received, but for the 
acceptable performance of this duty. To such an 
idea of prayer, the following objections have been 
urged — objections deserving a passing notice. 

1. The absolute omniscience and benevolence of 
God. He knows perfectly all our necessities, and 
needs no information from us pertaining to them. 
His benevolence also is such, that no importunities 
on the part of creatures are requisite to excite his 
compassion, or to persuade Him to grant them all 
real good. It is an impeachment of the divine know- 
ledge and goodness both to suppose that He needs 
any importunities on our part to render Him propi- 
tious to us. To this objection I reply, 

(1.) If it has any weight at all, it lies equally 
against the supposition, that the bestowment of any 
bfessins whatever is condltionated on the perform- 
ance of any duty of any kind on the part of the 
creature. Notwithstanding the possession of these 
perfections, God does not bestow the blessing of 
pardon without the repentance of the transgressor. 
God knows perfectly the transgressor's need of par- 
don, and is so inclined to bestow it, that no relentii]^ 
in the creature are requisite to excite his compassion. 
Yet infinite knowledge and goodness do not induce 
God to pardon the transgressor without repentance. 
Why then should these perfections induce Him to be- 
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stow other bleasiags, withoul prayfer on the piurt of 
the recipient? 

(3.) prayer is a duty as manifestly growing out of 
the relations of a creature, as a dependent recipient 
of good, as repentance is, on account of hjs relations 
as a sinner. The one, therefore, may as properly trn 
.made a condition of the bestowment of special cood 
as the other. Those who object to prayer overloot 
the fact, that it is the condition of the reception of 
special &vors, in the same sense, and for the same 
reasons that other duties are, duties necessarily re- 
sulting from our varied relations. 

(3.) The great want of man is not merely to know 
that God exists, not merely to attain a true knowl- 
edge of his being and perfections ; but, with this ac- 
quaintance, to be rendered distinctly sensible of the 
fact, that we are the direct and immediate objects of 
his special regard. What.means could He adopt so 
well adapted to secure this result, as the bestowment 
of special blessings in answer to special requests on 
our part. In asking, and receiving, as I ask, I become 
sensible, as I otherwise could not be, of the direct 
personal relations which I sustain to the Author of 
my existence. His being and perfections also, as they 
otherwise could not be, become distinct and omni- 
present realities to my mind. Prayer then, has its 
basis in other reasons than those supposed in the ob- 
jection under consideration. 

2. Another objection urged is the eternity and im- 
mutcAility cf the divine purposes. All that (Jod will 
ever do, it is urged, is eternally and immutably pre- 
ordained. It is folly and Impiety in us to expect to 
change these purposes by prayer. The purposes of 
GkKl, it should be borne in mind, ""are conformed to 
facts eternally foreseen, and are in full and perfect 
15 
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hannony "with these facts. If special prayer etkdt, 
it exists, as a fact thus foreseen, and with uod's pur- 
poses eternally and immutably in conformity to them. 
It stands revealed, as a fixed and immutable purpose 
of God, that " every one that asketh shall receive.^ 
The descent of special blessing, therefore, in answer 
to special prayer is implied in the immutability of 
God's purposes, instead of being inconsistent wiA 
them. The objection under consideration really as- 
sumes that the purposes of God are formed with no 
reference to facts as they occur, and consequently 
that prevalent prayer implies a change of such pur- 



3. The third form of objection to prayer is drawn 
from tfie established order or laws of nature. The 
entire arrangements of Divine Providence, especially 
in the material universe, are carried on, it is said, ac- 
cording to fixed and immutable laws* As prayer 
can not avail to change these laws, it must be 
be wholly unavailing to the procurement of blessings 
which would not otherwise descend to us. It is 
therefore, as far as any such end is concerned, 
a meaningless, useless service. To this objection I 
reply, 

(1.) That it manifestly can have no weight against 
the idea of special spiritual blessings being obtaindd 
in answer to prayer. As these comprise the great 
mass of ^ human necessities, all things working to- 

Sither for our good when these are supplied, and as 
ese are granted only through the special influences 
of the Spirit and grace of God, the objection under 
consideration, even if it be admitted to hold in re- 
spect to physical blessings, can have no weight at all 
against prayer, as far as its main objects are con* 
cemed* 
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(3.) As fer as temporal, {^ysical blesaings are con- 
eemed, this objection rests upo% nothing else than 
an assumption which has no other basis than sheer 
ignorance. Whether God does or does not, by spe- 
cial interpositions, so change the order erf" providence 
as to meet the physical necessities, and especially 
the fervent prayers of the righteous^ who can tellt 
That he does not, I feel quite safe in asserting is 
neither an ascertained truth of revelation, reason, 
philosophy^ or common sense, 

(3.) This objection also assumes, that the unvary- 
ii^ dii'ection of a necessary instinct of universal 
humanity is towards the unreal, than which no as- 
sumption is more contrary to reason and sound phi- 
losophy. In all sadden and special exigencies, it is a, 
universal instinct of humanity, to appeal to God for 
a special interposition for deliverance. No law 
of nature is more fixed and universal than this. To 
suppose, as this objection does, that the fixed direc- 
tion of a necessca-y and universal law existing in 
that for which all other laws of the universe were 
established, to wit, mind, is towards the unreal, is 
surely a most unreasonable and linphilosophical as- 
sumption. 

(4.) Even if we suppose, that the laws of nature 
are fixed and immutable, the objection under consid- 
eration is without weight. It may still be true, that 
even temporal blessings will descend to us if we 
pray, which would not otherwise descend. The en- 
tire providence of God, is undeniably arranged with 
a changeless reference to the good of mind, at the va^ 
rious stages of its existence. All the facts pertaining 
to the conduct of creatures, and prayer not among 
the least, were taken into account in that arrang- 
ment ^All ^ings are so ordered as to meet such ex- 
r 
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igendes and especiailly the requests of the pure in 
heart. Whether the laws of providence are fixed 
and immutable or not, whether God interposes to 
change them, or not, ft still remains true, that special 
blessings may descend to the morally pure, in conse- 
cjuence of fervent prayer on their part blessings which 
would not otherwise descend to them. 

Times and seasons when prayer is required. 

In the scriptures, as we have seen, prayer is re- 
quired: butno particular fonn,posture or seasons when 
the duty is to be performed, are prescribed. These we 
are to infer from the known relations existing between 
us and God, and from thfe examples recorded for our 
instruction and imitation. A contemplation of these 
relations, with a sincere desire to know the will of 
God, renders our duty in these respects as plain^ and 
as sacredly binding, as if enjoined by a special reve- 
lation. For example: 

1. Individual or private prayer. Who can con- 
template his peculiar relations to God, without recog- 
jiizing the propriety of the command, " when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet?'* 

2. Domestic prayer. If God is to be acknowl- 
edged at all, in any relations of life, how manifest is 
it, that He should be acknowledged in the domestic 
circle, and by the appointed head and guardian of 
that circle. 

3. Social or public prayer. The same reasons 
that sanction the duty of prayer in the private and 
domestic relations, sanction it in all the social rela- 
tions, especially in those relations existing between 
the members of the " body of Christ," the Church. 

In regard to the periods when prayer is demanded, 
the following may be specified : morning anti even* 
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ing, at our mealf), at the beginning and close of pub- 
lic worship, and when engaging in new and impor- 
tant enterprises. 

If God had done no more than reveal Himself to 
us as a hearer of prayer, and had enjoined the duty 
upon us, no revelation would be necessary to des- 
ignate the above as among the seasons when this duty 
ought to be performed. 

Prayer at any particular time should have a spe- 
cial relation to the existmg stete Of the individual or 
circle, domestic or social, engaging in this employ- 
mwit. 

KEMABKS. 

1. The moral state of the individual who leads a 
prayerleiss life, becomes quite obvious in the light of 
the principles above elucidated. He must surely be 
wholly destitute of proper sentiments in respect 16 
hte own weakness, dependence and necessities, as' a 
creature, and equally so of any proper respect for thfe 
duties growing oat of his relations to his Creator. 

% l^e cixcuse so often urged by individuals who 
neglect this duty, that "they prav in heart,^' demands 
a passing notice! It is u changeless law of out exist- 
ence, that strong affection of every kind will manifest 
itself in atppropriate words and actions. The exist- 
ence of a true spirit of prayer in the heart is no ex- 
ception to this law. 

3. Any system of religion which overlooks^ or un- 
dervalues the duty, the utility, and power of prayer, 
is alike opposed to- reason and revelation both. 
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^THS U>IU>'fi DATy OB TOB CHRIffTIAN ^AB^ATHr 

The question in respect to the keeping of a sabbath>r|r 
one of special revelation. It is only, as such, that it^i 
observance can be regarded as morally binding. It 
m in this light therefore, that I fball regard and treat 
the subject in the present chapter. 

** The Sabbath," says our Savior, " was made for 
anan ; '' that is, it was instituted to meet the demand? 
of our nature. A? it was originally given, not to any 
^ne particular people or age, but to the race, we are 
bound to conclude that the keeping of the day in ac- 
eordance with the divine requisitions respecting it> is 
demanded by the fundamental laws oi our being* 
The same principle applies to all particular precepts^ 
respecting the day. If any particular duties are 
enjoined, or any particular employments forbidden, 
we are bound to conclude that such precepts are 
based upon the fundamental demands of our physical 
or moral constituUoa, or both united r 

General Cansidei'^ions^ 

In the further consideration of this subject, I will 
first direct attention to certain general considerations 
bearing upon the institution, and designed especially 
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loe^b^h the iact of its bei&g perpetually Uoding 
upon us, as the recipients of divine revelation. On 
this point I riBmark, 

. L That the Sabbath was originally given, not to 
one people, but to the race. In tb^ scriptures, the 
aiccount of its establishment is connected with that 
of the creation, and of the first origin of the race. 
**Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them^ And op the seventh day, God 
ended his work which He had made: and He rested, 
on the seventh day from all. the work which He had 
made^ And God Messed the seventh day, and sa»c^» 
tified it ; because that in it He had rested from all 
his work which God created and made.-^G^w. 2 : 1 — J. 
The term blessed, as here used, can mean nothing, 
less than this, that God ordained the institution of the 
Sabbath as a day of special blessings to all who would 
duly observe it To sanctify the day, means to set 
it apart from secular to religious u^ses. This is the. 
fixed and e;cclusive meaning of the term sanctify, 
when cpAnecled with any common object. The fact 
that the account of the origin of the institution is: 
GQfiaeoted with that of the creation itself, is sufll*, 
dent evidence, that its origin is coeval with that of 
the race, and of the fact, that it was designed not for 
any one people alone, but for the entire race of man. 
How strange this ^account appears, when placed in 
the light oi the idea entertained by some, that the. 
Sabbath was designed only for one people, andf. 
merely as an institution of temporary obligation rel- 
atively to them. To connect the accx)unt of the, 
origin of sjuch an institution with that of the creation 
iti^lf, without any intimation whatever of its real 
subsequent d^te, wauld be absurd even in an author, 
utMnspiredw Thei^ the re^^n assigned for the institu^, 
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tk)n m«^ks It as designed for the iraoe, Whttlf Ae 
Most High had said, I finished the work of ereation 
in six days, and rested on the seventh. For this rea* 
son, I now, thousands of years aftfer the creation, 
sanctify this day, as an institution of temporary obl4-* 
gation for one, the least aliTM>st*of all the branobes of- 
the human race! No man, having any proper resect' 
fbr the scriptures, can put such u construction upetd 
such . a passage. Yet the idea under donsideratioo 
compels us to do it. 

The day also was Introduced by Moses to the chil- 
dren of Israel, not as a new, but as an institution^ 
already existing. " And it came to pass, that on the 
sixth day they gathered twice as much bread, two 
omers for one man ; and all the rtilers of the congre- 
gation came and told Moses. And hesmd unto them 
This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow 
is the rest of the holy Sabbath Unto the Lord." — Ex- 
odus IQ: 5S2, 28. This was a considerable period 
before the arrival of the Israelites at Sinai, where the 
Sabbath was formalty prescribed to the people. Yet' 
it was presented to them, as a day, the observance 
of which had previously been commanded by the 
Most High. It certainly had not been commanded 
tb the Jews, as a peof»le. It ihust have been given to 
the race, and to them only as a part of it. We might 
then, with the some propriety argue, that any of the 
other of the ten commandments was given to the 
Jews alone, and given as precepts of temporary oWi* 
gation even unto them, as to affirm that the Sabbath 
was thus given. 

The almost universal division of time- into weeks 
of seven days among the ancients, and the eqvialty 
extensive observance of the sev<^nth as a sacred day, 
dearly evinces also, that the SaMbatht wittt' thQ divi* 
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to ooe people, but to the race. ♦* Sacred" says Hes- 
iod, "In the flrtet place, is the day of the New* Moon. 
Sficred also arc the foqrth and the seventh . days." 
"Again came the seventh day, the illustrious* light of 
the sun.** " The seventh day then arrived,'* says 
Homer, "a sacred day" Again he saf&, "The 
seventh [day] is among good things. The seventh 
is the birth [day.] The seventh is among the chief 
thtn^* The seventh is perfect." Hesiod and Homer, 
as the reader is well aware, are among the most 
ancient of the Greek writers. Philo, the Jew who 
was cotemporary with our Savior, says of the Sab- 
bath, "For it is a holy day, not of one city, or place 
c^ly, but (foMtke xcorld, a holy day which alone can 
bedescribed asuniversal^ the birth-day of the world." 
" Neither is there any city of the Greeks or among 
foreigners," says Josephos, ^< not even one nation 
in th« which the custom of observing thfe seventh day, 
OB which we rest, has not found its way." I might 
adduce many other testimonies equally to the pur- 
pose. But this is sufficient. Such coincidences must 
Imre had a common origin, the giving of the Sabbath 
originallyv not to any one people, but to the race. 

2. The reason originally assigned for the institntion 
reqnires to be specially noticed. ** And God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it; because that in it 
He rested from all his works which God had created 
and made." The reason here assigned, as well as 
that assigned by our Savior, designates the institution 
as of changeless obligatron. As long as creation 
should stand before the creatures of God, as his grand 
work, the reason for observing the ihstitution cm the 
seventh, mstead of any other day, would remain tifi- 
<rhftiiged« If, on the other handt the time £$hould 
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come wfien Go4 should f)erferm a work ittfiiiitil]^ 
more important than the creation, suoh aaoccurreaee 
would d^emand, not a destruction of4he institu^c^ 
bat a change from the seventh to the day on which 
this last and crowning work of God was completed. - 
Such an occurrence as the al)ove howerer, instead of 
being a rfhson for the abrogation of the Sabbath it- 
self, would be an additional reason of infinite weight 
for its continued observance, on a different day. 

3. Another fact presented in the scriptures ientg^ 
nates the institution as of perpetual obligation. It la 
presented as an emblem of that rest which remains 
for the people of God in a future state. See Heb* 
chapters 3 and 4. If this is a reason why one natiofi 
in one age should observe the institution, it is a reason 
equally strong why every nation in every age, shoiikl 
obaerveit. 

4. Another consideration of considerable weight 
to my mind is this, the fact that the precept requiring 
the observance of the institution, is placed among 
nine other precepts of changeless obligation, and 
which are separate from all other laws, precepts, and 
institutions, given at the time, as of fundamental iin* 
portance. The particular phraseology in which th© 
command is given, is adapted with perfect propriety 
to the institution as then existing, just as the fir#t 
commandment is conformed in its phraseology to the 
existing tendencies of the nation and world. These 
facts however do not at all diminish the weight of the 
consideration above stated, in respect to the relatton 
not of the particular day, but of the institution to the 
changeless laws of our being. 

5. The institution of a ^bbath is a manifest de^ 
raand of our spiritual, religious and social natui^^ 
As a spiritual, religious, am social being, W/orish»p>^ 
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,iQdivt€lui4; and social, is a univegrsal instiactive neces- 
sity of that nature with which man is endowed. So- 
cial worship requires stated days for its performance. 
As Christianity is designed to be the religion of uni- 
versal humanity, and as social worship is one of its 
fimdamental elements, a Sabbath is required to per- 
fect its adaptation, as a, universal religion, to meet the 
ends for which it was given to man. The idea of 
a Sabbath, that is, of stated days for social worship, 
is not only a revealed truth, but a necessary demand 
jof the human intelligence. To say, that there should 
be no Sabbath, is equivalent to the affirmation, that 
there should be no universal religion an essential ele« 
ment of which is social worship. Thiols equivalent to 
the aiiinnation, that the great want of man growing 
out of his spiritual, religious and social nature, shaU 
aever be met. 

More General Considerations. 

Such are some of the reasons, intrinsic in the insti- 
tution itself, in favor of its perpetuity. Some other 
considerations of a more general nature now require 
a passing notice. 

1, All the commands of the Old and New Tepta- 
ments requiring public worship demand such a day. 
Public worship cannot be maintained without some 
stated day on which it is observed. Had God requir* 
ed his people not to " forget the assembling of them- 
selves together," and not appointed seasons for this 
purpose, a blank wpuld have been left in the divine 
institutions, which the necessities of the church must 
and vwuld have supplied even without the divine 
9anctk>n. Can we suppose that God appointed and 
threw such awful sanctions around an institution i^ 
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one dispensation, and then dropped it In the other, 
^Vhen the same commands of his, and necessities of 
oar nature which demanded it in the former, demand 
it in the latter? 

2. No reasons can be assigned for the infititution 
l)efore Christ, which do not demand it with increase 
ing weight after his ascension. 

3. God has invariably set the seal of his approba* 
tion to the strict observance of the day. No comrtiu- 
nity can be named, the purity, virtue, intelligence, 
and general prosperity of which do not bear an H^ 
most exiact coirespondence to the strictness with whieh 
the Sabbath is kept. The opposite is true of all Sab- 
bath-breaking communities. Has God thus set his 
seal to the observance of a day which He has Himself 
abrogated ? If G^'s providences and Spirit give us 
any indication of his voice, both, distinctly point to 
the command, " Remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
It holy," as of univertml and of perpetual obligation, 

4. The most extensive observation and experience 
demonstrate, as far as induction can do it, that such a 
day is demanded by the physical as well as the moral 
constitution of man. 

5. The main objections brought against the Sab- 
bath are based upon a supposed cessation of the rela* 
ttons noticed above, which so obviously demand a 
Sabbath. Example : the supposition that saints have 
entered into their rest in such a manner that thfey 
have nothing more to dofor Gk)d, but simply to enjoy 
peace, that public and private worship are not de*- 
manded, and the necessity of receiving mutual in* 
struction and admonition, has been superseded by th« 
light and teachings of the Spirit. As these are all 
total misapprehensions of the oondftkm and relation 
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of the Christian, the conclusioas based upoA them 
fall of course. 

The conclusion which forces itself upon everv 
mind is this: either the seventh day is the Sabbatli 
for us, or some other day has been substituted in 
its place. The last is the position which I shall now 
endeavor to establish. If the day has been changed, 
such change may have been made known to us in one of 
(wo ways, either of which would equally indicate the 
divine will tons: 

1. By a direct command. 

2. By the example of those directly inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. 

To the church to whom they ministered, they 
would indicate the change by precept and example 
both. To us however, may be left simply the exam-: 
pie of these inspired men, as recorded in the Bible, 
and of the church under their guidance as recorded 
in h er memorials. 

We will now consider the amount of evidence left 
us in the New Testament, in favor of an existing 
Sabbath under the new dispensation, and of the fact 
that the day now observed by Christians is that Sab- 
hath. In remarking upon this day, I remark, 

L That the seventh day, as the day on which the 
institution is to be observed, has been abolished, by 
the direct authority of inspiration. In proof of this 
assertion I adduce a single passage bearing directly 
upon the subject: "Let no man therefore judge you 
in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy-day, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days. — CoL 2: 16. 
The obvious meaning of this passage may be thus 
expressed. Never admit that you are under obliga- 
tion to observe any of the institutions or days retr- 
ied to, so that men may condemn you as guilty of 
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sin for their non-observance. As these institntioAs and . 
days were instituted directly by divine authority, 
they can cease to be binding only by the same au- 
thority. That they are all alike thus abolished, is m 
this passage directly asserted. Now if the term 
** sabbath." here employed, refers to the sevwith day, 
or to the Jewish sabbath, the keeping of that day as 
the Sabbath has been superseded l^ the direct au- 
thority of God. That this is the meaning of the term 
I argue, 

(1.) From the fact, that all the other sacred days 
instituted under the old dispensation were included 
under the words, " holy day" and " new moon." 

(2.) If the term sabbath does include more days than 
the seventh, no reason can be assigned, why it should 
hot be understood to include this day also, but the 
Strongest reasons to the contrary. The apostle evi- 
dently intended to include every thing understood at 
the time, as included under this term. That the sev- 
enth day was included by universal usage no one can 
doubt. It is a violation of all the laws of interpreta* 
tion, therefore, to suppose that this day was not in- 
cluded under the term in the passage before us. 

(3.) The term sabbath is never, in a solitary in* 
stance, used by any of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, to designate any of the Jewish sacred days ex- 
cepting the seventh day. We have then the highest 
evidence we possibly can have, that this is the day re- 
ferred to in the passage, and consequently, that the 
observance of the institution on that day has been for- 
mally discontinued by divine authority. 

The objection urged by some, that the Jewish feast 
days must be referred to in this place, from the fact, 
that in the original, the plural form of the word is 
used, is without any weight whatever, from the ob- 
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YioQs fact, that this is the form most commonly used 
in the New Testament, to distinguish the seventh day. 

2. We have direct and positive evidence, that the 
observance of the first day of the week was instituted 
by divine authority as the Christian Sabbath. 

In establishing this proposition I will, in the first 
place, direct attention to Rev. 1 : 10. ** I was in 
the spirit on the Lord's day." From this passage 1 
affirm, that there is under the present dispensation, a 
sabbath, and that the one now regarded by Chris- 
tians generally ,as such, is that day. 

The term ** Lord's" has a fixed and definite mean- 
ing in the scriptures. When applied to any of the 
common objects of life, it designates some thing set 
apart from a secular to a sacred use. Thus, the 
"Lord's Supper," 1 Cor. 11 : 20, designates a meal 
distinguished from common meals, by being observed, 
as a memorial of the death of Christ, or in honor of 
Him. So the expression ** the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God," designates a day separated from ail secular 
pursuits, and devotied to religious worship. What 
then does the apostle mean by the phrase, " the 
Lord's day," but a day thus separated, and thus con- 
secrated ? There is then such a day under the present 
dispensation, a day established and recognized as 
such by inspiration. Else an apostle would not have 
been inspired of God thus to speak of it. 

This could not have been the seventh day of the 
week, or the Jewish sabbath. This is evident from 
the fact that that day is always designated by the term 
sabbath, and was also previously declared by inspixs- 
tion itself, as we have seen. Col. 2 : 16, to have been 
abolished. 

The phrase " the Lord's day," on the other hand, 
was understood- by the entire church at the timcff in 
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the very sense attributed to it, to wit, to desigoate a 
a day sacred in the sense explained, and the first day 
of the week as that day. The manner in which the 
apostle uses the phrase, shows clearly, that it had a 
fixed and definite meaning, as universally understood 
at the time in the churches^and that he intended to 
. be understood as using it according to its universal 
acceptation. What then was the meaning universal- 
ly attached to the phrase at the time in the churches? 

The testimony of Christian writers cotemporary 
with the apostle, and immediately succeeding him, is 
perfectly conclusive on that point. Says mmabas, 
the companion of Paul, " we keep the eighth as a joy- 
ful day, on which day also, Jesus rose from the dead/' 
Ignatius, a cotemporary with the apostle, contrasts 
the practice of sabbatizing,** with living according to the 
Lord's day, the day on which our life arose, the day 
consecrated to the resurrection, and the queen and 
prince of all days." Again he says " Let every 
friend of Christ celebrate the Lord's day." Pliny the 
younger, says of Christians in his letter as governor, 
to the Emperor Trajan : " That they are accus- 
tomed, on a stated day, to meet before day-light, and 
to repeat among themselves, a hymn to Christ, as to 
God." This was A. D. 107. That this was the 
Christian Sabbath, is evident from what has been said 
above, as well as from the fact that one of the stand- 
ing questions put to martyrs by Roman peTpecutors, 
was, " Have you kept the Lord's day ?" The answer 
usually returned in substance was, " I am a Christie, 
I can not omit it." To be a Christian, and to ob- 
serve as the sabbath of the Lord our God, the 
" Lord's day," that is, the first day of the week, was 
by them considered as synonymous. 
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From the time of the apostles oaward, the phrase 
was employed ia this same sense^ by the chtirch uai* 
vBrsal. They not only observed the day as a sabi 
bath, but desigpated it by the same words. They 
Bometiraes usea other forms of expression to distin* 
guish the same thing. This, howeiver, was the com- 
mon designation of the day, and the meaning univer* 
sally attached to it. To show this I will here present 
the following extract from the excellent work of 
** Gumey on the Sabbath." 

"An unquestionable evidence on this point is af- 
forded us by Justin Martyr, who in his Apology ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Antonius (a. d» 147,) gives a 
lively account of the Christian day of worship. * On 
the day called Sunday,^ he says, * there is a meeting 
in one place of all the Christians who liv^ either in 
the towns or in the country, and the Memoirs of thci 
Apostles (supposed to mean the four Gospels) or the 
writings of the prophets, are read to them as long 
as is suitable. When the reader stops, the presideat 
announces the admonition, and exhorts to the imita- 
tion of these noble examples ; after which we all arise 
and begin to pray.' Justin then describes the eui- 
charistical meal, and the collection made for the poor, 
and concludes by explaining M?Ay this day of the week 
was chosen for their public worship. * We all meet 
together on the Sunday because it is iim first day — 
on which God turned the darkness [into light,] gave 
shape to the chaos, and made the world ; and on the 
same day Jesus Christ our Savior rose from the dead.' 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (a. d, 170,) when 
writing to the Romans, informs them that the epistle 
of Clement their late bishop, had been read in the 
church at Corinth, while they were keeping the Lord's 
hdy day ; an incidental allusion, which proves that 
16 
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the practice of observing that day was familiar both 
to the writer, and to those persons whom he was ad- 
dressing. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, and with it of 
the whole Jewish polity, and during the first two or 
three centuries of the Christian era, it is probable that 
the Lord^s day was universally recognized as the 
only Christian sabbath. Ignatius, as we have already 
Remarked, contrasts this day with the old sabbath of 
the Jews ; and while abundant evidence is afforded 
\yy the other authors whom we have now cited, that 
the first day of the week was kept as a solemn day of 
worship, no mention is made by any of them of the 
seventh day, as claiming any peculiar honors from 
Christians. Accordingly Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons, 
(a. d. 167,) expressly asserts that the Lord's day was 
their sabbath. " On the Lord^s day every one of us 
Christians keeps the sabbath^ meditating on the law, 
and rejoicing in the works of God." So also Turtul- 
lian (a. d. 1^,) while he makes frequent mention of 
the keeping of the Lord's day, speaks of the Jewish 
sabbath as foreign to believers in Jesus. Cyprian, 
Pishop of Carthage, (a. d. 250,) takes no notice of 
the old sabbath, but repeatedly alludes to the Lord's 
day, as that which was kept holy among Christ- 
ians." 

I have adduced the above extracts, as full demon- 
stration of the sense in which inspiration itself em- 
ploys the phrase, " the Lord's day," in the passage 
under consideration. Inspiration then directly re- 
cognizes the day as thus sacred, and as nothing but 
inspiration could have rendered it such, the keeping 
of the day as the sabbath of God, was by divine au- 
thority introduced into the Christian church, and is 
consequently binding upon us as such. As a believer 
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IB the inspiration of the seriptar^s, I kaovr not how 
to get rid of the above argument. 

Special attention is now invited to the following 

gissages of scripture: "And we sailed away from 
hillippi, after the days of unleavened bread, and 
came unto them to Troas in five days ; where we 
abode seven days. And upon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them, (ready to depart on 
the morrow) and continued his speech until midnight.'* 
—Acts 20: 6, 7. " Now concerning the collection 
for the saints, as I have given order to the churches 
of Galatia so do ye. Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I 
come." — 1 Cor. 16: 1,2. It is quite evident from the 
manner in which these facts are here recorded, that 
the custom referred to, the custom of assembling for 
worship on the " Lord's day," or the first day of the 
week, was established and universal, at least in the 
churches at Corinth and Troas. Equally evident is 
the fact, that this custom was introduced by the apos- 
tles themselves, in other words, through the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. This is rendered certain 
from two considerations. 

(1.) The direct testimony of inspiration. " Now I 
praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all 
things, and keep the ordinances, as I delivered them 
to you." — 1 Cor. 11:2. Here the apostle afl[irms, that 
the church at Corinth were keeping " the ordmances as 
he delivered them unto them." In a subsequent chap- 
ter he refera, as seen above, to the observance of the 
** Lord's day" as a day of stated worship, as an ordi- 
nance established and observed by that church* 
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What is thb but a direct £tf[hrmatk)iiy that (le himdetf 
had delivered this ordiaaace unto them? No other 
conclusion can be legitimately drawn from this palpa- 
We fact. We have then the positive testimony of 
inspiration, that the keeping of the Lord's day 
was introduced into the churches by divine au- 
thority. 

(2.) Hie universal observance of this day in all the 
churches, as a day sacred in the sense under consider- 
ation, and that under the immediate supervision of 
^he apostles, renders it demonstrably evident, that the 
ordinance must have been introduced by them, that 
is, by the inspiration of theSpirit of God, through them. 
A cus^tom absolutely universal in all parts of the 
world!, must have had a common cause for its exist- 
ence. A custom that did obtain thus universally 
among churches established by the apostles, and act- 
ing under their immediate supervision and control, 
could have originated from no other cause^ than 
their direction and authoritative dictation. That 
this was the case among the churches sustaining 
such a relation to the inspired apostles of Christ in 
respect to the keeping of the Lord's day, has 
already been rendered undeniably evident. Addi- 
tional evidence to any required extent might be ad- 
duced, did my limits permit. We can hardly con- 
eeive of a case more clearly niade otit, than is the 
fcct> that the observance of this day as the Christie 
gabbath^ was introduced by the authority of ias|»ira-' 
tion itself. With those who deny the feet, that the 
apostles did teach and write under the iaspiratioa of 
God, in other words^ that the New Testament, as 
well as the Old^ is of divine authority, the abov^ ar-^ 
goment has nothing to do. As Ghtlsfi^um, among 
whom it is my joy and highest glory to number my-> 
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flftlf, I see not how to avoid the force of the evidence 
adduced in favor of the keeping of this day. 

As an argument confirmatory of that already ad- 
duced from scripture, I now direct attention to th^ 
manner in which the first day of the week is referred 
to by the apostles. Let us suppose that they were 
inspired by the Holy Spirit to establkh this day as the 
Christian sabbath. The manner in which it is refer- 
red to by them, readily falls in with this supposition, 
^nd with no other. Why are they so particular in 
recording the most signal manifestations of divine 
grace, as having occurred on tliat particular day ? 
It is needless to adduce examples on this pomt. The 
reader, who is familiar with his Bible, is already suf- 
ficiently informed on the Atibject. 

To conclude the argument from the direct testi- 
mony of scripture, I adduce the fact that the change 
of the ordinance from the seventh to the first day of 
the week, is positively foretold by an inspired proph- 
et. " Seven days shall they pui^e the altar and pu- 
rify it ; and they shall consecrate themselves. And 
^Nhen these days are expired, It shall be, that upon the 
eighth day, and so forward, the priests shall make your 
burnt-offerings upon the altar, and your peace-offer- 
ings : and I will accept you, saith the Lord God." — 
JSze.43: 36,27. 

Under the image of a mystical temple, and of 
a coiTesponding arrangement of the church, the 
prophet shadows forth the glories of the new dispen- 
sation. In this passage he affirms that from the time 
when the work of completing the temple and puri- 
fying the altar was consummated, an event to occur 
on the eighth day, that is on the day after the Jewish 
sabbath, or the first day .of the week, the usual ser-r 
vices performed on the se^'^enth day should be per* 
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^rmed on the elgh^th. The meaning of the |H*ophccy 
can be nqthing else than this, that from the time in 
•which the work of redemption was consmnmated, 
the eighth, that is the first day of the w€ek, instead 
:of the seventh, should be the day on which ipnkAic 
worship should be observed. The change of the 
sabbath, therefore, from the seventh to the first day 
of the week is a subject of direct prophecy, 
r 3. As a third and last argument in favor of a 
change of the sabbath from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, I notice the intrinsic reasonaUeness 
of such a change. The new dispensation is. repre- 
sented as so far surpassing, as a manifestation of the 
divine glory, all that God had previously done, that 
such works, in the comparison, should cease to be 
** remembered, or to come into mind." Surely the 
v«abbath should now represent the consummation of 
** the new heavens and of the new earth," and not 
-that of the old. The change of the day is in itself 
so reasonable, so accordant with the usucd dispensa- 
tions of Providence, that all who fully enter into the 
t spirit of inspiration would naturally expect it. * 

OBJECTIOXS. 

Some objections often adduced against theai^u- 
ments above presented ih favor of an existing sab- 
bath, as well as against those adduced to prove a 
change of the day, demand a passing notice in this 
• place. 

1. We have no direct and positive command for 
keeping the Christian Sabbath. I have two remarks 
"to make in reply to this objection: 

(1.) It assumes that the will of Gk)d is never indi- 
cated to us in any other way than by positive com- 
' fn%nd^ an hypothesis manifestly &ilse. 
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(2») It also assuiaefir that the declamtion of an in- 
spired apostle, that a church keeps the ordinances as 
he delivered them to that church, and a reference to 
the keeping of the Christian Sabbath, as one of the 
established customs or ordinances of that and oth^ 
ehurches, does not amount to a command. Such 9^ 
assumption surely is not only without foundation, bitf 
untrue. 

2. All the ordinances ceased at the djestruction of 
Jerusalem, To this objection I reply, 

(1.) This is assumed without a shadow of^proof. 

(3,) The supposition that the Sabbath was insti* 
tuted for a. period of about thirty or forty years, 10 
intrinsically absurd. 

(3.) For such an abrogation, we may at least ask a 
'Uhus saith the I«ord" or, apostolic example. 

(4.) The apostle John probably wrote the Revela- 
tion, and certainly lived long after that event* Yet 
the practice contmued in the churches under his imr 
mediate inspection, and that without the least inter- 
ruption. 

3. In Rom. 14: 5, and Gal. 3: 16, the apostle does 
away with the keeping of the Sabbath altogether. 
Answer : 

(L) Such language is to be construed consistently 
with the ordinances established by the apostle hinoh 
i^lf, of which the keeping of the Christian Sabbath, 
we have seen, 1$ OQe. 

(2.) The apostle is evidently speaking of Jewish 
customs, and consequently of the Jewish Sabbath, and 
not of Christian ordinances^ or of the Christian Sabbath. 

4. The Sabbath is a part of the Mosaic ritual 
This we have seen to be false, 

so, the Lord's day is none the less binding 
upon xmk 
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5. The Jewish Sabbath is a type of the rest uikler 
the new dispensation. This does not touch ^ the 
Lord's day." 

6. AH days are equally holy to the Christian* 
True, but not in the same sense. All kinds of eai« 
ptoyments may not therefore be equally lawful oa 
fevery day. 

7. The divine command, requiring the observance 
of the seventh day as the Sabbath, has never been 
repealed. Till repealed, it is binding upon us. The 
conclusion is admitted ; but the principle on which it 
rests is positively denied. The ground of this denial 
has been fully shown in the remarks rar^de above on 
Col. 2: 16. 

Argument gtmmarily stated. 

The entire argument in favor of the Christisa 
Sabbath, stands before us in this light: 

1. That there is, under the present dispensation, a 
Sabbath, is incontrovertible. 

d. That the seventh day, as such a Sabbath, has 
been repealed by divine authority expressed and hn^ 
plied, is equally certain. 

3. The first day of the week Is that day, as i» evi- 
dent, 

(I.) From express declarations of scripture, as 
understood by the whole primitive church. 
' (2*) By the example of the church directly under 
-the control of inspired apostles. 

(3.) By the declaration of such an apostle, that 
the ordinances wei'e kept by at least one of these 
churches, as he delivered them to that church. 

(4.) From the fact that such is the nUture of the 
ordinance of' the Sabbath, that the directiona ol the 
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apoeties i^ei^pectiDg it could not hav« been misapinre* 
headed. 

(5.) The action of the church under the directioii 
. <^ the apos^ea, t<^ther with ihe htXs and dedara- 
tions recorded in the BiUe, can not be accounted for, 
only on the supposition that the keeping of the first 
day of the w^ek, as the Christian Sabbath, was an 
ordinance delivered by them to the churches. 

Manner in which the Sabbath should be kept. 

One inquiry remains to be answered, to wit, the 
manner in whidt the Sabbath should be kept, in or- 
der to realize the benefits designed to be conferred 
npon the race by the institution. In accompfishing 
this object, we will 

1. Inquire into the obligations imposed upen men 
by the law, respecting the original Sabbath. To un- 
derstand this subject, we must 

(1.) Distinguish between the institution as given 
to the race, and the same histitution as adapted to a 
particular people,* located in one particular part of 
the world. 

(2.) We must distinguish between the particular 
precepts, respecting the institution as given to that 
people, and that one precept which presents it as a 
part of the moral law. 

(3.) We must keep in view the two-fold design of 
the institution : the spiritual interest of man by ap- 
propriate religious observances, and the health of his 
physical system, by an entire suspension of secular 
labor. 

(4.) As the main object of the Institution was the 
advancerhent of the spiritual interest of man, the aps- 
prehension of any means, whether prescribed or 
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not, adapted to that end, will enable us to determine 
the meaning of the precept, *' Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy." 

(5.) To understand the duties appropriate to this day, 
we must not only determine what is positively required^ 
but what is prohibited. The prohibition is thus ex*- 
pressed : " In it thou shalt not do any work." Ev- 
ery thing properly called work, is positively pro- 
hibited. What then, are the kinds of employment 
whidi come under this term " work?" I answer, 

[1.] Nothing is called work, which is necessary 
to securing the end of the Sabbath — spiritual good, 
and physical rest ; and securing thete objects in the 
best possible manner. 

[3.] Nothing is called' work, jwhich is a necessary 
maniiestion of the spirit which we are required to 
cherish, and which the Sabbath is designed to se- 
cure. " It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.^ 

[3.] Every thing, not included under either of Uie 
above particulars, is comprehended under the head 
work J and is of course forbidden. 

(6.) But as the keeping of the Sabbath has a pri- 
mary reference to the state of mind, our thoughtiy 
reading and conversation should of course be em- 
ployed on things sacred and divine. They should 
also be dissociated from thin^ about which our 
hand^ are forbidden to be employed. Such would 
be the original Sabbath, if its revealed law as given 
to the race, was binding upon us. 

2. The inquiry which now arises is this. Should 
the Christian Sabbath be kept by us in conformity 
with the above principles ? To this inquiry I answer, 

(I.) The Sabbath was made for man. All the above 
precepts are demanded by his moral and physical 
constitution; 
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(3.) H^re we have God*s judgment respecting the 
manner in which the Sabbath should be kept. Such 
a revelation surely is law to us. 

(3.) No reason can be assigned why the presetft 
should be kept less sacred. On the other hanct/all 
the reasons lie on the opposite side. 

(4.) All the indications of providence favor this 
supposition. The virtue, order, intelligence, and 
prosperity of every community is, as its observance 
of the Sabbath. 

(&) No reason can be assigned why a Sabbath, if 
kept at all, should not be kept in accordance with 
the principles above elacidated. 
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" Man," says Kant, " as a part of the physical sys- 
tem {homo phenomenon^ animal rationale^) is an ani- 
mal of very little moment, and has but a common 
value with beasts, and the other products of the soil. 
Even that he is superior to those by force of his un- 
derstanding, gives him only a higher external value 
in exchange, when brought to the market along with 
other cattle, and sold as wares. 

*« But man considered as a person, that is, as the 
subject of ethico-active reason, is exalted beyond all 
price : for as such {homo noumenon,) he can not be 
taken for a bare means, conducive either to his own 
or to other persons' ends, but must be esteemed an 
end in himself ; that is to say, he is investecl with an 
internal dignity (an absolute worth,) in name of 
which, he extorts reverence for his person, from every 
other finite intelligent throughout the universe, and 
is entitled to compare himself with all such, and to 
deem himself their equal." 

The great idea presented in the above passage is 
this : man, as an intelligent being, is not a means, but 
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an end. In this light each individual of the race is to 
be contemplated. 

That which distinguishes a rationai being from aM 
others is, that he may, and should be to himself aH 
end, in lAte same sense that any other, and every other 
«ich bemg is. Man, for example, may rtiake his owA 
chariacter, hi^ own nature, and hfs own well-being an 
end, th the sime sense that he can that of any other 
being ; in other words, he may elect, and use means td 
secure the perfecting of his own character, his owA 
confirmation in virtue, and his own well-being, in the 
same sense^ and in the same manner, that he c^i^ 
those of intelligent beings around him. Hence it 'is 
that all duty, with a moral agent, does not pertain 
to other beings. There are, on the other hand, 
duties peculiar and specific, which he owes to 
himself, duties which would devolve upon him, did 
no other bemg than himself exist. There are duties 
also which he owes to himself consequent on his exr 
istenctf^ as .an inhabitant of a realm of ends. To a 
consideration of such duties, the present chapter wiU 
be devoted. 

1. i remark, then, in the first place, that every 
iWoral agent should propose to himself as an end, rela- 
tively to himself, to stand fully approved, in regard t4> 
irfl acts and mental states of a moral character, and 
that hi respect to himself, and all other beings, at the 
bar of his own, and consequently at that of the uni- 
versal conscience. "And herein do I exercise i!nj4elf, 
to have always a conscience void of oflfence toward 
God and toward men." Never was a greater or bet- 
ter thought, or rather ilitention announced by a ra- 
tibnal being. The idea which ovei^hadows all 
others, in the human intelligence, is the idea of duty. 
Hence to stand fully approved, at the bar of con- 
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science, is the great want of all rational existences. 
To stand thus approved, relatively to himself, every 
man should propose to himself^ as the law of his ex- 
istence and entire activity. 

2. To establish and confirm in ourselves the prin- 
ciple and habit of self-control^ is another end which 
every individual should propose to himself as an end 
of his existence relatively to himself. Each depart- 
ment of our mental constitution has its appropriate 
sphere relatively to every other. The intellect pre- 
sents those ends towards which all mental activity 
should be directed. The appropriate sphere of the 
will is to hold all departments of our nature in sub- 
ordination to those ends, while it devotes the entire 
energies of our being to their realization. In the va- 
ried states of the sensibility, all good or ill, happiness 
or misery consists. The various states of the sensi^ 
bility, are excited spontaneously in the presence of 
their appropriate objects, and impel the will to seek 
present gratification irrespective of all conseq^iences, 
natural or moral. When the ends which the intelli- 
gence aflfirms we ought to pursue are present to the 
mind, it often finds itself strongly impelled in the op- 
posite direction, by the impulses of the sensibility de- 
manding immediate and present gratification. Self- 
control implies the continued subjection of all such 
impulses to the ends under consideration. He that 
most fully realizes this idea attains to the highest ele^ 
vation to which humanity does or can reach. " He 
that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that tak- 
eth a city." To attain this high prerogative should 
be one of the first and great ends of our existence. 

3. Another subjective end which every rational be- 
ing should propose to himself, is the full realization in 
his own character of the iie^ of mental independence^ 
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In aH our opinions, judgments, and coursjes of con<* 
duct, we are continuously subjected to two distinct, 
and oppoBte classes of influence — ^respect for what 
is in itself right and true— and feelings of prejudice in 
ourselves, and considerations of worldly interest, to- 
gether with public senthnent without ourselves. 
Mental independence consists in the hxbd habit <^ 
determining all our judgments, on all subjects alike, 
iltnd in ordering all our conduct, from internal respect 
for what is in itself true, and good, and right, irrc-^ 
spective of all other considerations and influences. 
To generate and confirm such a habit for the purpose 
of fully realizing in himself such a great idea, should 
be one of the first subjective ends which every ration- 
al being should propose to himself. In the opposite 
state, humanity realizes its lowest forms of mental 
degradation. 

4. The harmonious development of all our powers, 
mental and physical, as a means of accomplishing the 
purposes of our existence, is another end which every 
one should propose relatively to himself. Each in- 
telligent was created for a particular sphere of ac- 
tivity. To the appropriate occupancy of that sphere, 
a continued and harmonious development of all our 
powers, mental and physical, is demanded. Through 
the intelligence, mind was made to converse with uni- 
versal truth. Through the sensibility it may become 
a blissful partaker of the blessedness which the knowl- 
edge of the truth was designed to impart. Through 
the will it may direct its immortal energies for the 
realization of those high ends, in the accomplishment 
of which it realizes its destiny. The physical organ- 
ization was designed to be the basis of all these opera- 
tions. No department of our nature answers its end. 
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but iqpaB QS)« conditioiXy thai it reoeives its »p]^o^ 
priftte devek)pm^[it. Self-oultivadon then should be 
an end which every one should propose to himself^ 
as one of the great ends of bk existenoe. 

5. Another object which every one should propose 
to himself as an end, is to render himself in all re^ 
8pectSy to himself, and ccmseque^tly to others^ w&rthy 
ef esteem. To make it an object to acquire esteem is 
one thing- To aim to render ourselves truly deserv^ 
ing of it^ and that as a sacred duty which, as rational 
.beings, we owe to ourselves, to God, and to the world, 
is quite another. The attainment of this end will be 
an object which every wise man will propose to him- 
sdf, as one of the essential aims of his existence. 

7. Self-knowledge should also be one of the fixed 
subjective ends of every intelligent being. To know 
what we are, wha^t we have been, and wnat we ought 
to be, to understand distinctly to what our pov^ers 
are adapted, and to what they are adequate, are in- 
dispensable to the appropriate occupancy of the 
spheres of existence and activity to which Provi- 
dence has assigned, or may assign us. Thus to 
know ourselves will be our steady aim, if we follow 
the dictates of true wisdom. 

8. The correction of all habits and tendencies in 
ourselves which incline us to the evil and from the 
good, together with the development and confirma- 
tion of others of an opposite character, should com- 
mand our special regard, in all our subjective ends 
and aims. In all, strong; tendencies to evil do exist» 
and happy is he whose will has not generated, and tp 
a gf eat extent confirmed the habit of subjection to 
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such tendencies. Self-correction and emendation, 
consequently, become one of the first duties which 
we owe to ourselves. Then to develop and con- 
firm in ourselves all tendencies and habits of an oppo- 
site nature, should command an equal regard. 

9. Finally, in all our personal ends and aims,«we 
should contemplate ourselves as the sons and daugh- 
ters, not merely of time, but eternity, and educate 
ourselves accordingly. This indeed should be the 
supreme subjective end of life. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

tUBJECnVB DUTIES CONTINUED. PARTICUI.AR FORMS OF 

SUBJECTIVE DUTIES, TOGETHER WITH THE VICES 

TO WHICH THEY STAND OPPOSED. 

The application of the principles and subjective ends 
stated and elucidated in the last chapter are many 
and important. To some of these, attention will now 
be directed, in the present and succeeding chapter. 
The forms of subjective duties, together with the 
vices to which they stand opposed, claiming our at- 
tention, present themselves to our consideration 
under two classes — those which pertain directly 
and exclusively to the mind — and those which 
stand related more especially to external ^ctions. 
The former will be the subject of elucidation in the 
present chapter. Among these we will consider in 
the first place, 

HUMILITir AND PRIDE. 

God has so constituted us that we not only derive 
happiness from the conscious possession of mental and 
moral worth, but also from the esteem which the 
possession of such characteristics excites in the minds 
of spectators. Such esteem is in itself a good, and as 
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auch, it should be reckoned among the rewards which 
a beneficent and righteous Providence has added 
to well-doing. On the other hand, the universal dia- 
esteem which a want of moral rectitude excites, is 
one among the many retributions which Grod has an- 
nexed to evil-doing. There are three reasons, then, 
why a person of moral worth would desire to know 
himself, and would be willing to be known to the 
world — a love of truth — a wish to correct whatever 
in himself might be wrong — the happiness arising from 
a conscious possession of a virtuous charactei, and 
the consequent esteem of others. His love of truth, his 
moral rectitude, would induce in him a willinsness to 
be subject to all the disesteem justly due to evfl-doing, 
when he is conscious of having erred from the path of 
'rectitude. 

For opposite reasons a vicious person chooses to be 
unknown to himself and others, as far as moral char- 
acter is concerned. He rather chooses to be esteemed 
the opposite of what he is. 

We sire now prepared to define humility, and pride 
its opposite, and to show the merit of the former, and 
the demerit of the latter. 

Humility, 

This virtue does not consist in any intellectual con- 
victions relative to ourselves, nor in any mere in- 
voluntary emotions necessarily consequent on such 
convictions. Such phenomena are common to all ra- 
lionals, whether virtuous or not. Humility, on the 
other hand, as moral virtue, pertains exclusively to the 
will. The term expresses a certain attitude of the 
will relative to ourselves. As a moral virtue, it 
consists in a cordial consent and choice of the wiU^ to 
kwm ourselves and be known by oihers as we are^ to 
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esteem ourselves^ and be esteemed by others in perfed 
accordance with our real intrinsic and relative phy^ 
icalf mental and m^oral worth. It implied also a similar 
state relative to all other beings. Hence an indi- 
vidaal endued with this spirit is not displeased or 
oflFended at the thought that other beings possess 
higher worth, and consequently deserve, and may 
command more esteem than himself. He is fully satis- 
fied with the measure of esteem which his real worth 
ought to command, and which, in the arrangements 
of Providence, it does, or will command. Such is 
the virtue of humiUty. Its full possession is neces- 
sary to a consciousness of internal woi*th, as well as a 
conscious claim to the esteem of others. The moment 
a moral agent becomes unwilling to be to himself, to 
God, and the universe, what he really is, he can not 
but be conscious to himself of a forfeiture of a right to 
the esteem of any being. The revelation of this vir- 
tue, cm the other hand, to the eye of consciousness, or 
to public recognition, at once commands universal es- 
teem and veneration. "He that humbleth himself 
^hall be exalted." To the above maxim there are no 
exceptions. Let an individual who has been guilty 
of any act however criminal in itself, reveal a state of 
genuine, voluntary humiliation in respect to it, in 
other words, let him; in his own inner being, esteem 
the act, sind his own deserts on account of it, as he 
ought, let this state of mind be distinctly revealed to the 
eye of his own consciousness, and to public recogni- 
tion, and he is instantly restored to the esteem of him- 
self, and of all to whom the revelation is made. 

Pride. 

The opposite of humility is pride, which consists, 
not in any intellectual convictions in respect to our 
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intrinsic or relative worthy nor in any mere involun- 
tary emotions connected by a law of necessity with 
8&ch convictions, but in supreme voluntary devotioA 
to the love of esteem and admiration. An in- 
dividual under the influence of this spirit, is not will- 
ing to be to himself and the world what be really is. 
His aim, on the other hand, is to be regarded, whatever 
bis real and relative worth may be, as. possessed of 
that which will command admiration, whether the 
thing be in reality possessed or not, or whether its 
possession be lawful or unlawfuL The end is self- 
exaltation. All things are regarded as sanctified 
which present themselves as a means requisite to 
the attainment of that end. 

Such is pride. To be in such a state^ with a con- 
sciousness of the feet, necessarily Involves a real and 
conscious forfeiture of all claim to the admiration and 
esteem of any being. The revelation of this spirit 
necessarily degrades the subject in universal estima- 
tion. Thus to exalt ourselves, by a law of necessity 
as well as by the fixed arrangement of Providence, 
results in ultimate abasement. All men reprobate 
this spirit in all but themselves, and are unwilling, 
even when fully subject to its influence, to recognize 
its existence in themselves. Hence it is that pride 
naturally arrays against itself every power in ex- 
istence, and thus assures ultimate abasement. If 
therefore, we would be at peace not only with Prov- 
idence without,but would preserve internal quiet in the 
Interior of our o^^n being, we owe it to ourselves, not tp 
**think more highlyof ourselves than weought to think." 

REMARK. 

A consciousn^s of personal worth, and a deep 
sense of its value, is no element of pi*ide, and their ab- 
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sence ia 2K) part of troc humiHty. All this, on the 
other haad, is implied in moral rectitnde. To know 
emrselves aa we are when truly virtuous, implies th% 
recognition of the existence of real worth in ourselves. 
Nor will its mere subjective existence render it of 
any the less or greater value in our esteem. Real 
virtue regards things as they are to whomsoever 
they pertain. 

Ambition f and the Love of Power subjected to the Law 
of Benevolence, 

The appropriate exercise of all the faculties of our 
being, and of their various functions, is a good to the 
mind. As the right and duty of control, under cer- 
tain circumstances, is one of those functions, we have 
Implanted among the laws of our being, the love of 
power — ^a principle of our nature which renders the 
exercise of authority a source of pleasure or happi* 
ness. Ambition is the subjection of our being to the 
influence of this principle irrespective of the good to 
others to be secured by its exercise. Moral rectitude 
demands that authority be exercised, ahd its exercise 
desired when, and only when, benevolence or the 
good of the subject demands it. Thus to exercise this 
principle is moral virtue. Ambition willingly sacri- 
fices -the good of the subject to the gratification of the 
love of power. To enjoy this gratification, it regards 
laotthe evils to which creatures are thereby subjected, 
however intolerable or interminable; He who would 
enjoy the blessedness of conscious rectitude must 
wholly crucify this principle in himself. To be am- 
bitious is to be vicious in the highest sense possible. 
To admire the character and applaud the deeds of the 
'ambitious, is to render ourselves partakers of their 
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m to implant the seeds of death in their deathless 
spirits. To regard the exercise of authority as a 
j^EHxl when its exercise is consistent with, and esper 
cially a means to the ends of benevolencet is but to 
respect the laws of our own being. To choose its 
exercise for any other reasons, is to render it impo»- 
siUe for us to know ourselves as we are, without her 
ing to ourselves objects of the deepest disesteem and 
reprobatioh. My design ha3 been to speak of the 
spirit of ambition as a subjective moral state, and not 
of it in reference to any external acts in which it may 
be embodied and expressed. 

Contemtmentf Covetomnesa. 

The spirit of contentment, or satisfaction with and 
acquiescence in the actual allotments of Providence, 
is a form of duty sacredly binding upon us, not only 
relatively to God, but to ourselves. We cannot con- 
template ourselves as unwilling to be in the circum- 
stances which infinite wisdom and love order, with- 
out being to ourselves the objects of self-disesteem, 
and disapprobation. Especially if we would be to 
ourselves objects of self^pprobation, we must nevi- 
er cherish in ourselves the dlesire that afflictions allot- 
ted to us should be laid upon others, or that blessings 
Allotted to them should be transfeiTed to ourselves. 
To cherish such a spirit is 

CovetQUsness. 

It ia a state of mind which consists in cherishing 
the desii'e and wish that the blessings allotted by 
proviilen^e to others may be transferred to ourselves* 
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To indulge such sentiments is not only criminal, but 
self-degrading. Benevolence rejoices in the good pos- 
sessed by others, as if it were our own. Covetouss- 
ness would deprive others of what by right is theirs, 
and that for purposes of mere subjective gratification. 
To preserve ourselves wholly free from such a spirit 
is one of the first forms of duty which we owe to 
ourselves. The natural result of covetot^ness is 

Envy* 

This form of vice consists in the indulgence of 
feelings and sentiments of uneasin^s, mortification 
and discontent, in view of the superior excellence, 
reputation, or sources of cjnjoyment possessed by 
others. In the consciousness of such a state of mind, 
no one csn enjoy internal peace, or self-approbation. 
Its necessary attendant is internal agony and con- 
scious moral and mental self'-degradation. 

Moral Courage and Fortitude. 

To no one, in the present sphere of existence, does 
Providence commend the cup of urnningled pleasure 
or happiness. With the pressure of affliction, and the 
bittemiess of sorrow, all are and must be more or l^s 
acquainted. Nor is the discipliiie of affliction an ar- 
bitrary arrangement of Providence. It is indispen- 
sable, on the other hand, to the most perfect forms 
of mental and moral development, and especially 
as a preparative to the exigencies of a future state 
of being. True wisdom does not regard afflictive 
dispensations with angry contempt, or po^ond disdain. 
It readily bends under the pressure, and is not asham^- 
ed to drop a tear over the grave of departed worth. 
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** Jesus wept." At the usme time> it never loses its 
quietoess and assurance under such circumstances^ 
It never exercises sorrow without hope. It endures 
truoble wittwut despondency, and perplexity with- 
out despair. In the same spirit it anticipates the 
pressure of future trials. It perceives the darkened 
cloud gathering in the distance, without Internal dis- 
affection with rrovidence, despondency, or disquiet- 
ude. In the calm expectancy of approaching af- 
flictions, and in the peaceful assurance of their iSnal 
results, it anticipates the future without fear, and en- 
dures the present with patience and assured hope. 
TIms is what is meant by mental courage and for- 
titude, considered as moral virtue. The develop- 
ment and preservation of such a habit of mind, rel- 
ative to the arrangements of Providence, should 
be the continued aim of every moral agent. The 
conscious possession of this form of virtue is one of 
the higheet and purest sources of self-satisfaction, 
Happy in the conscious possession of one of the 
biff hest forms of virtue is he, who even " counts it 
alljoy^ when he falls into divers temptations." 

There are two states of mind, in themselves of 
equal moral turpitude, which stand opposed to the 
forms of virtue above elucidated* The one con- 
sists in meeting the pressure of affliction with a spirit 
of defiance and proud disdain, with a- fixed purpose 
neither to bend nor break under it. The other con- 
sbts In anticipating the future with continued fear 
and perplexity, and in desponding and indulging sen- 
timents of dissatisfaction with the arrangements of 
Providence^ when the cup of affliction is commended 
to our lips. Each of these states of mind are at an 
equal remove from moral rectitude, and equally un- 
becommg the creatures of God. As creatures finite 
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and dependent w« should ever recognise our own 
natural feebleness, and as creatures subject to the 
guardianship of infinite goodness and love, we should 
never •* despise the chastening of the Lord, nor faint 
when rebuked of Him.** When conscious of being 
in either of the above states of mind, we cannot but 
be to ourselves, objects of deep reprobation or dis- 
esteem. 

Internal rectitude. 

To the Intelligence of man all realities within and 
around him are objects of knowledge. One of the 
first duties, which he owes to himself is to acquaint 
himself, by all available means, with such realities^ 
The law which binds the mind morally, relatively to 
all its researches, is the konegt intention to know such 
realities cis they are^ and to esteem and treat them ae^ 
cordingly. To suffer ourselves to be influenced in 
our researches after truth, or our assumptions or 
judgments, or conduct in respect to it, by any other 
considerations than respect for truth itself, considera- 
tions such as a fear of consequences to our reputa<> 
tion, or worldly interests in any form, renders us 
subjects of mental cowardice and imbecility on the 
one hand, and involves a forfeiture of all claim to 
self-approbation and esteem on the other. He that 
parts with a sacred internal respect for truth, for any 
considerations whatever, barters away, for that 
which, in such a case, can be of no real value to him, 
a far nobler birthright, than that which was sold by 
the pro&ne son of the ancient patriarch. *^ Buy the 
truth and sell it not." This must be our undeviatiaff 
maxim, if we would possess mental strength and 
moral coui*age, or preserve to ourselves the blessed* 
tiess of conscious rectitude and self-respect This 
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idea received perhaps sufficient elucidation in the pre* 
ceeding chapter. Its importance however, will justi- 
fy a recurrence to it in this. 

Moral Purity and Impurity pertaining to the gov- 
ernment of the Thoughts and Feelings! 

No one is or can be accountable for any thoughts 
or feelings existing in his mind in opposition to his 
own choice. Moral character, however, depends fun- 
damentally upon the thoughts and feelings which we 
vohmtarily cherish. In a mind morally pure, an im- 
pure thought never arises only to be instantly abhorred 
and suppressed. The conception of an impure act 
IS entertained only as an object of the deepest rep- 
robation. The fundamental aim of such an individ- 
ual will be, not only to order all hi$ voluntary activ*. 
ity in perfect harmony with the law of duty, but to 
render the entire current of thought and feeling with- 
in of a corresponding purity. 

It should be borne in mind here, that to think and 
speak of what is morally impure, does not of itself 
imply moral impurity. If it be thought and spoken 
of with no other sentiments than deep reprolMition* 
it implies the opposite statepf mind. It is an essen-r 
tial element of moral purity, to bear testimony 
against all forms of moral impurity. Such testimo- 
ny implies that the thing testified against has itself 
been the obj ect of thought. It is no part of moral 
virtue to live in the midst of moral impurity with- 
out knowing it, or attempting its correction. He 
whose mihd is the chosen dwelling place of pure 
thoughts and feelings, and never thinks of what is 
impure but .to reprobate, reprove and correct it, he 
is the individual who can be to himself an object of 
moral esteem and approbation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

filTBJBCTIVE DUTIES, CONTINITBD. UUTIBS HAVIKO A 
MORE IMMEDIATE RELATION TO EXTERNAL ACSTION. 

Government of the appetites. 

The forms of duty included in the class now under 
consideration, which claim our first attention, are 
those which refer to the government of the appetites^ 
especially in reference to food and drink. With the 
specific articles to be used, or not to be used, as well 
as with reference to the time and manneP of their 
use, we, of course in a treatise on Moral Philosophy, 
have nothing to do. All 'Such questions pertain ex- 
clusively to another ddpartment of science. The 
object now before us is to determine the moral prin- 
ciples which bind us relatively to the use to be made 
of such articles. 

Man has a physical as well as a mental and moral 
nature. The former as well as the latter has its de- 
mands. The state of each also greatly afiects that 
of the other. The proper regulation of our physic 
cal propensities therefore, and especially tfie right 
control of our appetites pertaining to food and drink, 
should be regarded as an essential element of moral 
duty. 
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The universal law of temperance contemplated as 
a moral principle may be thus announced. It shall 
he the honest intention of every individual to eat and 
drink such articles only, and at such times, and in 
such quantities, as will best conduce to the end of eat- 
ing and drinking, to wit, physical and mental health 
and energy. Of two or more kinds of food or drink all 
believed to be equally conducive to this end, those 
should be preferred of course, which are most agreeable 
to the individual. To eat and drink in obedience to the 
above principle, for the purpose of meeting the ends 
of benevolence, is morally virtuous, as much so, as 
to put forth any other form of moral action, in har- 
mony with the law of benevolence. 

The law of temperance, as a moral principle Is or 
may be violated in tlie following forms : 

1. When the pleasure of indulgence, instead of 
mental and physical health, becomes the end and 
controlling principle of eating and drinking, whether 
actual indulgence is carried to that extent in which 
mental or physical vigor is prevented or not. As health 
is in itself more valuable than the mere pleasure of eat- 
ing and drinking, and the objects of benevolence, for 
which health itself should be sought as a means, are' 
of more importance than both together, when the 
pleasure of indulgence becomes the end, to the dis- 
regard either of health or the objects of benevolence, 
as the -controlling motive of action, there is and 
must be a departure from moral rectitude. 

2. When such subjection to appetite induces the 
use of.articles known or supposed to be in their na- 
ture, hurtful to the physical system. 

3. -When it induces the us6 of articles, whether 
^in their nature hurtful or not, at such times and in 
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such quaatities ajj may be known or supposed to vie- 
kte the laws of life and health. 

4. When this subjection, as is commonly the case, 
induces an unwillingness to enquire into the charac- 
ter of articles of food and drink, together with their 
appropriate use, lest such knowledge should constrain 
the individual to restrain and control indulgence- 
No one can retain " a conscience void of offence," 
or his own self-respect, who remains subject to appe- 
tite in any of the forms above named. The follow- 
ing considerations may help us to appreciate the sin- 
fulness of such indulgences: 

,^ 1. Servitude to appetite, in whatever form it exists, 
is the lowest conceivable form of moral and mental 
degradation. In it, man makes the nearest conceivable 
approach to the brute. Such is the universal sense 
of degradation connected with such servitude, that 
the last thing that individuals are willing to confess 
to themselves or to the world, is its actual existence 
in their own case. Every individual cannot but dis- 
esteem and despise his own moral and mental image, 
who is necessitated to confess to himself the fact, 
that he is a slave to his appetites. 

2. The fact that an individual, in such subjection 
is and must be conscious to himself, of sacrificing, 
for a momentary indulgence, the approbation of his 
own conscience, as well as his own self-respect, to* 
gether with the approbation and esteem of God and 
all intelligents who know his state, may also help us 
to conceive of the guilt and degradation of the 
slave of appetite. There is no occasion to multiply 
words on this point. • 

3. For a momentary gratification also, infinite in- 
terests, the well-being of the subgect here and here- 
after, are voluntarily put in jeopardy. What 
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fearful criminality must attach to such forms of 
sin. 

4. Equally reckless is such an individual of the 
interests of others, of those especialiy, who are 
dependent upon him and whom he te consequently 
under the highest obligation to protect and provide fon 

5. Finally, in such indulgence, the end aimed at» 
to wit, subjective pleasure, is sacrificed. He whose 
appetites ai'e, in all re&pects, well regulated, enjoys 
the highest present gratification, even in eating and 
drinking. It is a fixed law of excessive and unlaw- 
ful indSgence, that the propensity is continually 
strengthened, while the pleasure of indulgence is, 
in a corresponding degree, diminished. Such is the 
penalty of violated law. 

RBMARKS. 

1. The observations above made, admit of a direct 
and manifest application to all forms of unlawful 
sensual indulgence, criminal sexual indulgence for 
example, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. 

2. A very common fact deserves a passing notice 
het^. It is this. While servitude to appetite is 
most common among men, it is one of the last forms 
of servitude which they overcome. The reason is 
obviously this. No degrading habit is ever over- 
come, till thesulgect distinctly acknowledges to him- 
self its existence. The consciousness of servitude to 
appetite is attended with such a sense of self-degra- 
dation? that few possess the humility to be willing to 
know themselves in that state, though they actually 
are there, and can not, from time to time, escape the 
revelation of the fact. 
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Moral Principles pertaining to Di'ess, 

The end of dress is the same as that of eating and 
drinking, physical and mental heaith and vigor. Aa 
health itself, liowever, should be sought not merely 
as a good in itself, but as means also to a higher end, 
the objects of the law of love, these objects should 
of course be the ultimate end in dress, as well as in 
every thrag else. As pleasure is incidental to the 
end of eating and drinking, so it is in respect to 
dress. Other things are incidental to the end pro^ 
posed. While all the articles of dress may be ar- 
ranged so as to secure its object, health, &c., it may 
also be arranged in reference to other principles of 
our nature — the idea of the beautiful, the comely^ or 
of fitness. The latter are as much principles of our 
nature as the former> and when these laws of our 
being can be conformed to, in consistency with other 
and higher laws, such conformity is binding upon us. 
It should be regarded not only as a privilege, but a 
duty. When vulgarity and comeliness are equally 
compatible with health, why should the former be 
preferred to the latter? Why should not the lat- 
ter be regarded as a good in itself, and preferred 
for that reason? Such preference is demanded 
by the law of rectitude. But when the things thus 
incidental to dress, and the consequent admira- 
tion of men, becomes the end and controlling 
principle, to the exclusion of a supreme re- 
spect for health, and the objects of benevolence, 
then there is the first departure from moral recti- 
tude. 

The following may be mentioned as tlie most im- 
portant transgressions of the moral principles which 
respect this subject : 
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1. When that which is incidental as arl?ove ex- 
plained, becomes the end and controlling principle. 

2. When to accomplish this object expenditures 
pre made which could be laid out so as to secure 
more ejflTectually the ends of benevolence. The indi- 
vidual that will stop his ear at the cry of the needy 
and perishing, and lay out the Lord's treasures, of 
which he is the appointed steward, for the gratifiqar 
tion of vanity, or pride, or ambition, will, in the great 

I il reckonlog, be regarded and treated as a 

n subjection tc 
i to dress in s 

i laws of their 

n dress is so a 

t in the spectal 

deserve the unmingled i 
universe. 

Compliance with Custom. 

Sorne suggestions pertaining to our duty relatively 
to a compliance with custom on this subject, d*emand 
special attention in this connection. The following 
principles will command the regard of all v^ho would 
be in harmony with the idea of duty in respect to 
this as well as all other subjects. 

1. Absolute and continued uniformity in dress is 
not either wise or desirable. To attempt it is a vio- 
lation of the laws of our mental constitution. Uni- 
formity blended with variety is what our nature de- 
mands, on this as well as on other subjects. All at- 
tempts, therefore, to stereotype forms of dress should 
be regarded with disapprobation. No one should 
oppose the idea, that a given form of dress should, 
18 
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in due time, be superseded by others, In themselves 
equally or more useful and comely. 

2. All individuals are most sacredly bound, not only 
not to adopt, but to set their faces against every form of 
dress, in itself uncomely, unchaste, or which involves 
a violation of the laws of life, and health, however 
sanctioned by custom such forms may be. Compliance, 
under such circumstances, can never be rendered 
without sin. 

3. Whenever an individual has a garment to be 
made, and existing custom is not faulty in any of the 
respects above named, no reasons whatever exist 
why such garment should not be made in conformity 
thereto. The opposite course would imply the in- 
fluence of a dissocial spirit which is never to be com- 
mended. 

5. The custom of spending much time and laying 
out large expenditures to alter existing garments to 
a conformity to new forms recently introduced, can- 
not be sanctioned by the wise and good. It is a 
waste of time and means which may be more wisely- 
laid out in some other direction. It also betrays a 
servitude to custom inconsbtent with a state of moral 
rectitude. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

DUTIES WHICH WB OWE TO MAN AS MAN. 

The duties which we owe to our fellow men are 
general and particular ; duties which we owe to man 
as man considered merely as a rational being, and 
those which arise from the particular and specific 
relations existing among different members of the 
human family. To the former class attention will 
be directed in the present chapter. 

Contemplated merely as a rational being, each 
meniber of the human lankily has claims upon us of 
Infinita weight. In elucidating such claims, we 
will consider the relations which each member 
of the human family sustains to us, contemplated 
simply as a man — the general duties resulting 
from these relations — and certain forms of duty 
which grow out of moral character, considered 
merely as virtuous or the opposite. , 

Creneral Relations. 

I. In regard to the general relations existing be- 
tween us and our fellow men, the following may be 
specified as of fundamental importance. 

1. The fact that every member of the human 
femlly is destined to an immortal existence after the 
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terminati<m of this earthly scene, a state in which 
there will no doubt be an endless progression of his 
faculties and susceptibilities. 

2. That every such being is destined in that state 
to the enjoyment or endurance of an inconceivable 
amount of happiness or misery, consequent on the 
present possession of a virtuous or vicious character. 

3. That the naturial character of man while un- 
changed, renders it impossible for him to enjoy the 
rewai^d and happiness of 'virtue, and exposes him to 
the endless wretchedness of vice. 

4. That men are now under a remedial system, de- 
signed 10 renovate their moral character, free them 
from the Consequences of past guilt, and introduce 
them into that state in which they may enjoy the 
rewards and blessedness of moral purity. 

5. That their eternal destiny depends upon their 
being brought under ilie retiovating influence of the 
^remedial system during their present state. 

6. That we are placed in such relations to our 
fellow men, that we are exerting, and must exert an 
important influence in the formation of that char- 
acter upon which their eternal destiny depencb. 

7. That each individual of our race is presented to 
our contemplation, as capable, in his present sphere 
of existence, of a vast amount of both menial and 
physical enjoyment, as capable of the same good in 
idnd, as we ourselves are. Good to them of every 
kind, ^e can not but recognize ^s just as valimUe 

"in itself, and consequently as demanding the same 
regard from us, as good to ourselves. Sueb are some 
of the general relations existmg between us and our 
fcllo"w men. 
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11. We wiH now consider some 0(6 ^e dutiQ» 
growing out of these relations. 

1. The object of chief and supreme regard with 
us, in respect to each individual of tlie race, should be 
the idea of immortality, which it is his high and sol** 
emn destiny to realize. The conscious presence of 
powers and susceptibilities destined to endless growth- 
and expansion, in a state of moral retributiop, ^ 
sttite of inconceivable blessedness or misery, de- 
mands of us an interest which we have no right to 
indulge towards any other object. All our plans, 
and purposes relative to our fellow men should 
have a supreme reference to this ovei:«hadowing, 
reality. 

2. It should be our fixed and and controlling in- 
tention, to exert our influence to the utmost extent,, 
to prepare each individual to realize his hiffh destiny; 
in a state of perfect moral purity and blessedness. 
"That we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus." This an inspired apostle aaanounces as hav- 
ing been the supreme law of his eotire activity j an 
end v^hich na one can fail to render a similar law of 
his own existence, without infinite guih. 

3. It should be a fixed intention with us, never, for 
any considerations t^rhatever, to corrupt the virtue, 
or perpetuate the inoral corruption of any human 
being. No evil, actual or conceivaUe, is so great an 
evil in itself as sin. Nor is any evil so great and 
fearful in its consequences. This is a fact* which 
eveiy moral'agent can not but recognize. To induce 
an individual to violate the law of duty, is to induce 
1*1 him, as we can not but know, the ccmsummatioo 
and sum of all evil. 
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4. As we are bound to value the virtue, and con* 
•equent blessedness of man, above all finite con- 
siderationSy the same eistimate precisely should be 
placed upon all instrumentalities of virtue within 
our reach. Every person would be guilty of infinite 
wrong, who should fail to use the means of prevent- 
ing vice, or advancing virtue, within his reach. 

5. The idea of the future in respect to man should, 
by no means, command our exclusive regard. In re- 
spect to all necessities alike, physical and mental, we 
should regard ourselves as consecrated to one end, 
die filling up of the entire measure of human happi- 
ness. Benevolence manifested in respect to the 
physical or temporal necessities of creatures, does 
not terminate with^uch necessities, but should always 
also be regarded as a means of spiritual good. Kind- 
ness to the needy, relative to present necessities, is que 
of the strongest influences that can be exerted to win 
them to virtue. 

6. All our intercourse with our fellow men should 
have its basis in the principles of the most perfect 
reciprocity. To place any human being out of this 
circle, is to aflirm of him the absence of the essential 
elements of humanity. In other words, it is to affirm 
that he is not a human being- Hence we are never 
to permit ourselves to do any thing to him which 
we may not properly will that all men should do to 
us, in similar circumstances. This is to be the law 
of our entire activity relatively to our fellow men. 

Duties growing out of Morai Character. 

III. We will now consider the duties which grow 
out of the revelation xA moral character ^ contemjuated 
simply as virtuous or vicious. 
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As nothing in itself is of so great importance as 
moral character, it is self-evident that nothing else 
should be to us, in respect to moral agents, whatever 
they may be in other respects, an object of equal re- 
gard. Duties which respect moral cnaracter may be 
contemplated relatively to the following classes of in- 
dividuals. 

1. Those who stand revealed to us as possessed o{ 
characters truly virtuous. In respect to this class of 
persons I remark, 

(1.) That virtue does not imply of necessity, in the 
subject, the possession of great mental endowments, 
superior external attractions, high intellectual attain- 
ments, or uncommon correctness of judgment in re- 
spect to universal truth, or to what is expedient or 
inexpedient, in the ordinary transactions of life. . 
Hence virtue revealed devolves upon us in itself nO 
obligation whatever to esteem the subject for any 
such excellencies. 

(2.) Virtue revealed, on the other hand, does devolve 
upon us the duty of moral esteem. To know indi- 
viduals as entertaining no intentions towards us, but 
those demanded by pure benevolence, as possessed 
of perfect integrity, and as intentionally harmonizing 
with all forms of duty involved in the varied relations 
which they sustain to us and other intelligents, is to 
know them in relations higher and more sacred, thaiji 
can otherwise exist between mofal agents. This 
great truth we are bound to recognize and mak,e 
manifest in our actual treatment of such individuals. 
^ (3.) In all those relations where the necessary limit- 
ations of the human faculties create a liability to eir- 
ror, virtue demands of us a sacred respect for the 
intentions of the subiect, but not implicit confidenc^e 
in the actual truth of his judgments, or opinions.: In 
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tdose relations tvhisre such necessaty liability doe* 
not exist, the character of a virtuous person in itself 
devolves upon us obligations of implicit confidence in 
his testimony. 

(4.) As we are bound to entertain sentiments of 
deep veneration and esteem for the virtuous bur- 
selves, so we are under obligation to aim to rendef^ 
them objects of similar regard, on the part of others. 

(5.) In all our associations with our fellow men, 
virtue should visibly command a higher regard Witii 
us, than any characteristics whatever, which may co- 
exist with its absence. 

2. We will now consider the principles 6f action 
which bind as relatively to individuals destitute of 
ttioral virtue. 

(1.) Their character should be to us an object of 
deep reprobation and abhoiTence. A want of regard 
for the idea of duty, voluntary alienation from infi- 
nite excellence, and subjection to present momentary 
Ratification, to the neglect of the infinite interests of 
themselves and others entrusted to their care, what 
should be to us objects of reprobation and abhor- 
rence, if these are not ? 

(2.) We are bound to cherish a deep soficitude ih 
view of the prospect of endless vice and misery which 
is before such a person, in consequence of the posses- 
sion of such a character. 

(3.) We are bound to will his return to virtue, and 
to seek it by every instrumentality within our 
reach. 

(4.) All our intercourse with him should be adapted 
tci manifest these feelings, and that as a means of ad- 
vancing his highest interest. No compassion fof his 
present and prospective wretchedness, and no desire 
ibr his future well-being, should prevent a full express 
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Sfon of oar estimate of his past and present character 
and deserts; nor should any seinse of moral delin^ 
quency perceived in the individual, prevent the full 
expression of our regard for his eternal interest. 
The highest efficiency of th6 remedial system in the 
hands of the friends of righteousness, depends up6tt 
the union 6{ the above expressions. 

3. We will now contemplate the duties devolved 
upon us in respect to persons not only vicious them* 
selves, but who employ their influence directly in 
rendering others so. Such persons are willing, for a 
momentary gratification of their own propensities^ 
that others should become outcasts from God's favor 
— that they should lose all claim to the complacency 
of their fellow creatures, and be Involved In eternal 
wretchedness. How should we regard such persons f 

(L) We should esteem them as involved in infinite 
guilt. 

(2.) A regard to the well-being of the tempted^ 
should excite in us strong sentiments of disapproba- 
tion, abhorrence, and indignation, towards the tempt- 
er. " I would that they were even cut off which 
trouble you," says an inspired apostle, of such 
persons. 

(3.) These sentiments of abhorrence and indigna- 
tion should in no way diminish our regard for theit 
deathless spirits, though their present character be 
thus odious. Their immortal powers and sucepti- 
Inllties are in themselves none the less valuable, be- 
cause now connected with infinite guilt and prospect^ 
ivfe eternal wretchedness. 

(4.) Their redemption to virtue and prospective 
blessedness, through the remedial systeih, should bfe 
sought by us with none the less earnestness on ac- 
count of present character. 
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(5*) In all our iutercourse with them there should 
be a distinct manifestation of all the above mentioned 
sentiments- In withdrawmg our friendly intercourse 
from them, it should be apparent that such withdraw- 
mentis prompted b%an exclusive regard to justice, 
to moral purity, to the welUbeing of community^ 
and of the individuals. In seeking their reformation, 
there should be a full manifestation of our sentiments 
respecting their moral character. Else the reasons 
urged for their reformation will not appear appli- 
cable. Duty to the individuals, as well as to the 
public, requires such a manifestatioA of our sen- 
liments. 

4. Our duties towards vicious persons of the above- 
liamed classes when reformed, and when they haye 
given us full evidence of the fact. 

(1.) Such reformation should be to us a matter of 
the highest joy, both on account of their restoration 
to virtue, and the revolution in their present condition 
and prospects. 

(2.) The same affection and confidence should be 
placed in them that we should have had, had they 
never transgressed. This is demanded by the fact 
that on account of their present character, they ar^ 
really as worthy of our affection and confidence, as 
if they had never sinned. 

(3.) Special pains should be taken to manifest the 
above feelings; because the relations of the individucd 
are such as to lead }iim,in the absence of such mani- 
festations, to infer the absence of the feelings and sen- 
timents required. It is due to community, as a neo- 
essaiy expression of our benevolenpe, and value of 
ifnoral purity, under whatsoever circumstances it may 
exist. The well-being of the vicious demands it also, 
as an eflicient motive to their reformation. 
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REMARKS. 



1. We see the distinction between what is called 
the love of benevolence and the love of complacency. 
The former is benevolence towards its object in 
view simply of its powers and susceptibilities for vir- 
tue and happiness, vice and misery. The latter is 
the same love associated with those feelings and sen- 
timents consequent on the contemplation of the ob- 
ject as possessed of moral excellence, as in itself 
intrinsically beautiful and lovely. 

2. We are prepared to appreciate the maxim so 
common in society : We hate the character, but love 
the person of vicious individuals. Under this max- 
im, the most intimate friendships and associations 
with vicious persons are justified. Now there is no 
mich thing as separating between persons and charac- 
ter. Charjicter in the abstract, that is, separated 
from individuals, has no existence. We cannot in the 
sense above explained, love persons without loving 
their character. 

3. We may also distinguish between moral char- 
acter and external appearance, and intellectual en- 
dowments and acquirements. These may be admired 
as intrinsically beautiful, while the character is abhor- 
red. Persons however, who form intimate friend- 
ships for such reasons, with individuals whose char- 
acters are vicious, choose to place themselves undet 
the strongest possibk temptations. When they have 
done this, they are nqt far from being as morally 
vicious as their chosen a3sociates. 
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tiBBRTT Airiy nioLvmmt. 

Terms Defined. 

The term liberty is used, among others, in two sen^t^ 
entirely distinct from each other — to wit-^as opposed 
to necessity — and as opposed to servitude. It is li^ 
thl6 last sense, that the term will be used in the pres- 
ent chapter. Of all ideas m tfie human mind under 
the influence of which humanity is led to the perform- 
ance of deeds truly great and noble, two, as aft, who 
are acquainted with the history of our race, wilt ad- 
init, have eterted greater influence ill inducing Ae 

rsrjfbrmance of such deeds, than all others combined* 
refer to those of religion and of liberty. Of <her 
former, I have treated in preceding chapters. Of thfe 
ktter I am to speak in this. The first inquiry which 
arises in respect to this subject is, what is this Idea'f 
What are the essential elements which constitute itt 
Of no idea, perhaps, do we need to acquire concep- 
tions more distinct and well defined, in order to a 
proper understanding of our rights on the one hand, 
and of our duties, on the other. What then is the 
idea of liberty as opposed to servitude T 
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As constituted by our Creator, each mdividaal is 
]0io66e89ed of certain fundamental necessities, necesusi- 
lies which must be met, or misery is the result. 
When these necessities are met, mind is in a state of 
blessedness, or of well-being. In the universe withki 
and around us, realities exist adapted to meet these 
necessities. -For this end alone, they exist and aire 
brought within the sphere of the mind's activities. To 
^ act freely and without restraint fqr the attainment of 
such sources of good, is the inalienable right of uni- 
versal humanity. Now token the mind is permitte4f 
i without forcibk impediment or restraint^ to exert its 
powers for the attainment of such ends^ it is then in 
the enjoyment of freedom or liberty ^ according to the 
true idea of the term, as we are now considering it. 
Whenever it is forcibly restrained from the use of 
its activities for the redization of such ends, then its 
liberty is invaded. It is in a statb of servitude. 

The right of man to liberty then, is synonymous 

and co-extensive with his right to direct his activities, 

^without forcible restraint, for the attainment of the 

-good for the possession and enjoyment of which he 

was created. Any power, aside from providential 

limitations, which acts to restrain such activities 

when directed to the attainment of such ends, is op- 

•jHression, or tyranny. When man falls under the 

. control of such power, whether in conformity or in 

4n opposition to his own choice, he is then in a state 

, of servitude. 

incorrect Dej^nitions, 

If the above definitions be admitted as correct, 

the element of error in the common definitions 4f 

V. liberty becomes manifest at once. ,Sp long, s^ya Dr, 
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Wayland, as an individual uses his powers so as not 
to interfere with the tights of others," he has a ^igl^t 
BO far as his fellow-man i? eoncernedt to use them in 
the most unlimited sense, suoarbitrio, at his own dis* 
cretioa. His will is a sufficient and ultimate reason. 
He need assign no other reason for his conduct than 
-his own free choice." Again, " a man has an entire 
right to use his own body as he will, provided he 
does not so use it as to interfere with the rights of his 
neighbor." If the above principle be admitted, then 
whatever a man does, however flagrant his crimes in 
themselves, his fellow-men, provided, he has not, in 
such crimes, infringed upon their rights, have no au- 
thority whatever, to inflict any form or degree of 
punishment upon him for his misdeeds. He has as- 
signed to them for his conduct, "a sufficient and ultimate 
reason." Having received such a reason, they of 
course have no rignt to subject himeven to the ordeal 
of a retributive public sentiment, the most terrible 
form of punishment, to which in many instances, 
moral agents can be subjected. Now for all acts mor- 
ally wrong, whether they pertain to the subject or 
not, all moral agents are, and are in fact, held re- 
sponsible, in some form or other, as shown in a pre- 
ceding chapter, to all other moral agents, and espe- 
cially at the tribunal of a retributive public sentiment. 
No individual has a right to make his own " will a 
sufficient and ultimate reason " to himself or others 
for any moral act whatever. When he does thb, 
when he makes his will, instead of the moral law, his 
law of action, he renders himself amenable at the bar 
of his own, and of the universal conscience. No mor- 
,al agent enjoys any such form of liberty as the au- 
thor here affirms of all. All the liberty which iuiy 
such agents enjoy, is to seek, in conformity to tte 
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hiw of duty, to use their powers, without restraint 
from others, for the attainment of the sources of good 
which exist as the objects of their activities. 

It is quite common also for society, and most justly 
too, to restrain individuals from and to punish them 
for, the perpetration of crimes which terminate only 
on themselves, such crimes, for example, as suicide 
and bestiality. 

Nor does any act morally wrong, whatever its form 
may be, in reality terminate upon the subject alone. 
It is a deed of violence perpetrate^ upon the moral 
nature of every moral agent in existence. Every 
such agent is shocked, when he witnesses, or hears of 
an act of gross wrong, whatever its form, or upon 
whomsoever it may directly terminate. For this act 
of moral violence, the perpetrator is accountable at 
the bar of the universal conscience, and may justly 
be subjected to any form and degree of punishment 
which justice, and the pubKcgood thus outraged de- 
mand. 

Fundamental Necessities to which the Idea of Liberty 
pertains. 

The appropriate sphere of human liberty, as we 
have seen, is as extensive as the entire circle of inter- 
ests to the attainment of which human activity should 
be directed. Among these interests the following 
may be specified as of fundamental importance. 

1. The full possession and enjoyment of the pre- 
rogative of ^e/f-^onfro/. Mind exists in a tri-unityof 
the intellect, sensibility and will. The sphere of the 
activity of each of these departments of our nature 
relative to each of the others, has been explained in 
a preceding chapter. The law of all voluntary activi- 
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ty also, relative to all olgects to i^Rhkjh ismch «ctieA 
pertains, hs^s been stated, to wit, that the action of thd 
will in respect to such objects shall always be iniujl 
Jbitrmony with their intrinsic and relative importaiice, 
^3 apprehended by the intelligence, all impulses of 
the sensibility^ to the contrary nptwith^taQding, 
When the will thus acts, and all impulses of the sen* 
sibility are held in full subjectit)n, then the mvjQtd enjo^ 
llbfitrty in the fullest and best sense of the term. .That 
the mind should be thus free is one oi* the fundarnep* 
tal demands of our nature. Almost no feeling pi 
wretchedness is n^iore deep and pervading than tb^t 
which results from that sense of mental and moral 
degradation which attends a conscious enthralUnent^of 
the will with the propepsities. When fuiy prope»sHy 
thus subordinates the activity of the will to its oMfn 
impulses, then it has reduced the voluntary power to a 
#tate the opposite o*f liberty, that of servitude* 

3. Mentcd independence, \^ another fundamenti^ 
demand of universal mind requiring attention in con«p 
nection with our present investigations. That mind 
should freely and without restraint, exercise thefupc- 
tions of thought for the discovery of truth in all its 
forms, and that it should be free to avow its honest 
yconvictiops on all subgects when thus formed, is one 
of the inalienable rights, and changeless necessities of 
our immortal nature. In the actual exercise, of such 
funqtions, mind is free. Any, power or in^uenc^ ten4« 
ing to enchain or trammel thoqght, in its reseetreb^ 
ibr truth, or to suppress the full and free expi^$ion 
of all honest convictions in respect to it, \s.tbe ji;)©.^ 
Jiberty,aijd acts only to reduce Jiuiptfinity tojtbeir^Qi^ 
^^gradij^gjforms of sef vit^fd©* 

3. Ttat each lyipral .agent should pofi(?e,ss the rigiil 
to enjoy and control \he fruits of bisc^wn Q^tivitjf j» 
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Rm^tber fimdeaneBtal demand of the naturectf all sack 
agents. There is ahnost no coocoivable condition in 
^ich mind experiences more deeply, a sense of per* 
sonal degradation, or feels more crushingly the 
weight of the grinding heel of oppression, than when» 
in any form or degree, forced into the relation of '< la- 
bor without wi^s." " Man's inhumanity to man*' 
can hardly devise more odious forms of invasion of 
inalienable rights than this. 

4. Another demand of universal mind is, that when 
Us activities are confined to their appropriate sphere, 
and directed to their appropriate ends, such action 
shidl be to the subject a source of public esteem and 
regard. Each creature of Grod was created and orig- 
inally adapted for some one or more particular 
spheres of action. The combined action of all, in 
thcirappropriate spheres, is requisite to thehighest in- 
dividual and public good. The 'moral agent that 
properly occupies his appropriate sphere of activity, 
is not only an individual, but in reality, a public bene- 

. fkctor. That he should be esteemed and regarded as 
such for such activity, is an inalienable and sacred 
right of his. When he is in the full enjoyment of 
that right, he is free. Any arrangements of society^ 
any formed puUic sentiment, which renders any form 
of useful activity a cause of disesteem and degrada- 
tion to the subject, is oppression. 

5. There are universal necessities, and consaq[uent- 
ly Micred rights, which pertain to the fncUerial creation 
around us. It is a manifest truth of revelation, as 
well as an intuition of the universal intelligence, that 
the entbe material universe, with all the elements of 
which it is constituted, was created for one end, the 
highest interests of creatures, and especiaU v of rational 
existences. The appropriate direction ot human ac-* 
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^Mfy M)ktM6 * to Btkh ob}«cits« ii todnnlir from 
nil the sources of good adapted tomeety in the h^eat 
degree, the n^ocsssities of crea^ores. Now when tmi- 
tarsal mind is in such a relation to these powers, Ihei 
its activities may be freely directed to sabh ends, it is 
then so far for& free. When disfdaced fsom that tela^ 
^ion, it is sb &r in a state of servitude. It k a fun/tkr 
mental necessity and saored right of each mdividiml 
mind to know that itself, and aS others are in this se^ 
lotion to the powers under conskteration. . Hence the 
oniversal uneasiness felt by the masses tfarot^out 
the world, uilder the prsssuare of those artificia! and 
arbittaty artrangements of society, by which the pro- 
ductions of nature which Providence designed 'for all, 
are diverted from the many, to the few, aad thus i»»- 
dered, as they must be in that case,, a curse and not a 
blessing to humanity, even to that portion of it who 
receive them. Of tnis form of oppression I shall have 
occasion to speak again io^ another place. 

6. I remark finally, that there are fondamental ne- 
cessities and rights of universal mind pertaining <b. 
government and the arrangements t)f wvil society. 
Government, with all the arrangements of society 
>pertaining to it, exists, as we have seen, simply and 
exclusively as a means to an endy the hi^iestgood <rf 
the subjects. Grovemment then, hi all itsforms and 
arrangements, should be detennined hy one reason 
and one only, the cdmm&n and highest good of all the 
subjects. Under such a government the subjects are 
{tee. Under every opposite form they are in a state 
of servitude. This one great idea is now laboring ki 
universal mind, and it will never rest tUl it witnesses 
the ftdl realization of that idea. Wherever ihe con- 
viction obtains that any arrangement erf" soctety exists 
for any other ^ki| the sul]ject knows and can aot but 
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koDWj tba^ his saered ngMs are ov^rage<^ ai^ tWf 
sense of per^nal wrong and outrage will ever ^tii* 
him to action^ tilji thgise r^hts are vindicated. 

FORMS IN WHICH UBERTIT MAY BE INVAD^flt). 

The above enumeration ^f the fiindpanental ner 
cessities and rights of n^a^, which of course is no( 
4miver^» is sufficiently extended tp constitute the 
basis for the subject which neiLt demfinds atitentioHf 
to wiit, the fonns in whioh liperty is^ or may be ipr 
vftded. 

Amoi^ these, the first form of s^nsritude whiph 
claims attention may be denominated subjective^ and 
consists in the enslavement of the will to the pror 
peasities. In its activities, the wilj elects for it- 
self a law to which 9uch ^Mjtivities.shajll be subjected 
in relation to their objects. This law, of neoessity, 
vrill take its rise, either in the iatelligence or sensi- 
bility. Hift the former, then the action of will in re- 
spect to the objects of its aptivities, will be as their in- 
trinsic and rdative importanpe, as apprehended by the 
intelligence* Action will then b© rational, a^d con- 
.sequently Jfree, free in the high ^ad s?icred sense in 
, which we are now considering the term. If, jon, the 
otjher hand, the law of voli^it^y activity tafces its 
rise in the sensibility, the action pf the will in resipect 
to its objects will be, whatever thdr apprehended re^l 
intrinsic and relative worth, as their immediate ef- 
fect merely upon the feelingly the sensitive or emo- 
tive department of our natujre. In this.state, mind is 
reduced to* the lowest form of degrading servitude. 
Action isjiio longer jra4«ioiptal. Iw^e is hs^ law. 
Tbfi wibject ihw^ still free, a^ <>f})osed .to the idcja 
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of necessity, and therefore morally accountable, has 
practically lost the power of ^elf-emancipation. The 
good that he approves, and in his sober moments re* 
solve to do, he must not do. The propensity that 
has chained the voluntary power to its bloody car 
prohibits it. The evil which his conscience con- 
demns, and his better nature abhors, and which con« 
siderations of prudence pertaining to time and etemi*- 
ty both bid him avoid, he must perpetrate. The ty- 
rant that holds his will under his power has issued his 
behests, and he must obey. What power has the 
miser to open his treasures and draw from them the 
gopd which they were designed to confer upon their 
possessor 7 Of what use is the gift of reason to him 
relative to any such ends ? What liberty has the 
drunkard, the glutton, or the debauchee to do the bid- 
dings of conscience, honor or prudence, in opposition 
to the demands of the propensities that tyrannize 
over them ? The voice of conscience, the admoni- 
tions of religion, the pleading of the spiritual nature, 
and considerations of prudence, all seem to exert no 
other influence than to arouse the tyriemt passion to 
a tenfold energy, and to perfect his sway over the 
will. Similar remarks might be made in respect to 
the love of wealth, the spirit of ambition, and devo- 
tion to fashion, when they have attained an as- 
cendency over the will. Real moral virtue, it should 
be borne in mind, can, by no possibility, coexist in 
the mind, with voluntary self-subjection to any pro- 
pensity, whatever its nature, subjection in opposition 
to tfie csil of duty, or the dictates of the inteUigence. 

Tyranny of Pvhlic Opinion, 

Public opinion often presents itself as the foe 
oi liberty. Each moral agent stands responsible for 
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binoself at the bar of the umversal consdencei and es- 
pecially at the great judgment, for hia opinions an4 
conduct. The decision there, will not turn upon the 
question t^^Aa/ bis opinions were, but what was the 
spirit under the influence of which they were acquir- 
ed and held* To realize that divine ideal of charac- 
ter, the consummation of which the poet truly pro- 
nounces 

" the noblest work of God," 

iUEt individual must enter into converse with realities 
within and around him, for the simple purpose of 
knowii^ thera as they are, of having his internal 
eonvictions all determined by this sacred respect for 
truth, and of reportinjg to the world his honest con* 
victions just as they lie in the interior of his own 
mind. His aim will be not to think with, or against 
the public, but to thfaik truth itself. No dogma will 
be received or rejected because it it is old, or because 
it is new, because it is in fpLvor or disfavor with th^ 
public. One consideration and one only will deter- 
mine his convictions in respect to any proposition 
submitted to his adjudication, the weight of the evi- 
dence by which it is sustained. 

Now public opinion ought to demand of all, sur 
preme subjection to the principles above stated, and 
to censure none for holding or avowing any opiniongf 
which do not imply the absence of heart-integrity in 
their formation. But how often does this tribunal, 
instead of vindicating the rights of all thus to think 
and judge and speak, manifest itself as a more deadly 
foe to free independent thought than the Inquisition, 
or the Star Chamber. A man must endorse whaj 
has come to be received truth, " asking no questions 
for conscience sake," or be mariced as the enemy of 
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?ttth itself, fe^ch is the tyr^Tttny df pubRc 6t)iiikffi* 
he individual \vho befidsto its sway, ^bjectsnina^tf 
to a form of fcandage in reaKty more sefvilethan he 
iSlifrers who, against his will^ bows td the degradatio^ftf 
of "labor without w^es,** and what is worse, sub- 
mits himself (what the so-called slave does not,) to 
such degradation, with the loss of his virtue. 

Tyranny of Party Organittttions. 

The remarks in^di^ abote, in respect to the tyran- 
ny of public sentiment, admk of such a ready appJica- 
to that of party organizations, that little in additioa 
freed be said on the subject. Each party in church 
and state is commonly ruled by a public sentiment 
Ivithin itself. The standard o! worth and of preferi 
hient among them, is not fifee independent thought, 
but the most absolute submisifion to party dogmas 
Ithd measures whether right or wrong. Such iiiflu- 
fences tend to but one resmt,'the annihilation of inde- 
pendent thought and acition, the divorcement of 
fnind from the principles of truth, justice, and real 
expediency, and it^ subjection to the* most degrading 
servitude. The richest boon Which- the *• Old Man 
Eloquent" has left to posterity, is the great fact, that 
tluring his eventful life, no party dared to claim hhfh, 
<is all their oWn, that the parathount question with 
him m respect to any given measure was, not whftt 
party has adopted it as ah article of their creed, bCit 
what are its intrinsic merits. The individual that 
would prefer real worth to place, that would stand 
approved at the bar of his own, aiid that of the uni- 
versal conscience, and would pass unscathed the 
great ordeal, must adopt a sinMlaT majdm afi the tmr 
devihting law of his eniSreactivity. 
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Go9tmmeni^ Ofgressumg. 

Aay form»an:angei»6nt, or oo^asure of civil govem- 
i»eiit, which deprives aay one individual of aay sa- 
icred rightv which cuts him off from any source of 
^>od whybh is the appropriate object of human activ- 
ity, or which is not demanded by the common rights 
^qd interesls of the entire body politic, is, as we have 
seen, oppf essioA. Among Ae various forms of goy- 
emittesitii^ oppression, the following may be reft^i:Qd 
lo as d^mandiHg special attention. 

1. Laws and arrangements which interfere with, 
^r tend in any form to suppress the exercise of free 
thought aad free speech, in respect to all subjects 
pejrtaining \o human interests, rights, or duties, civil 
or religious. No man has a right to form his opii^- 
ions on any subject under the influence of a dishonest 
be«rL With the motives of men in the search of 
4rutk, however, it is not the prerogative of civil gov- 
.^dfum^t to interfere. Any thought which jgovem- 
ment has no right to suppress in the inner being of 
the subject, it has no right to prohibit the free utter- 
ance of^ when such utterance does not infringe upon 
the sacked rights and interests of pthers. This can 
never be the case relative to the utterance of thought 
pertaining to universal truth, or the rights and inter- 
est of humanity. If gQveroment sbomd attempt the 
expression of certain, forms of religious or political 
opinions, if it should place individuals holding such 
.^pinions under civil disabilities, or should confer 
special privileges upon, or confirm its gifts to those 
h^ldifiig other opinions, what is this but persiecu- 
tioa for, or an oppressive tax upon, thought it- 
self? If there is any thing which mankind have 
a right to enjoy without pains and penalties, or 
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taxation even, it is the pren^tive of thoi^ht and 
speech. 

2. Another form of governmental oppression is 
the making of mere descent, instead of intellectual 
and ' morsJ worth, together with manifested su- 
perior Qualifications for the management of the aflhira 
of state, a ground of title to special civil honors and 
offices. That an individual who stands before the 
world, the visible embodiment of nothing pertaining 
to his ancestors, but their concentrated follies and 
corruptions, should, simply on account of his birth, be 
regarded as having inherited a title to the throne of 
a Kingdom, or to any privilege or immunity what* 
ever, will ere long no doubt, be r^atded as one of 
the strangest forms of human ignorance, guilt and 
oppression. 

d. Whenever government generates, or favom 
the existence of monopolies, of which wealth may 
avail itself for the injury of the masses of society, it 
incurs the guilt of tyranny and oppression. Govern- 
ment, as we have seen, exists for the common good 
of all. It should therefore set its fuce as a flint 
against any arrangements of society by which the 
many may bo oppressed by the few. 

Slavery. 

4. But the form of governmental oppression which 
demands special attention is slavery. In discusshug 
this subject our first enquiry of course will be. What 
is slavery? What are the essential elements of the 
system? 

(1,) The fundamental element of the system 
is property in marif the reducing of a rational 
•moral agent to a " chattel persona], to all intents^ 
|j|irposes, aud constructions whatsoever." 
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(3.) As property, the* lAav^ is denied all right to 
acquire or possess property in any form himsen^orto 
«ny remuneration whatever for his labor. 

(3.) The system of slavery requires the master to 
make no more provisions for the comfort of his 
slave than for that of his horse or ox, that is, 
such provisions oiJy as will make the latter most 
profitable to the foimer. 

(4.) Whatever cruelties the master may choose to 
inflict upon the slave, the slave himself can obtain, 
in law, no redress whatever. Others, if they choose, 
may interpose in his ^)ehalf, just as they may in 
behalf of the owner's %x. But the slave himself 
oyinot be known in la^ as complainant for any 
injuries, actual or concdvable, perpetrated upon 
him. 

(5.) The system secures to the slave none of the 
comforts of the domestic relations. It gives the 
master unlimited power to sunder at will all these 
lies^ a power which is beiig constantly exercised 
under the system. 

(6.) The system confers u^n the master more un- 
limited control over freedon of thought and of 
speech in the slave, than is e\er exercised under any 
other system of arbitrary lue, a control which is 
sure to be exercised with tkemost terrible effect, if 
the slave is detected in the utterance (^ thoughts per* 
taiDtng to his own inalienable rights. 

(7.) The system, from its intrnsic essential nature, 
pkbces the moral purity of the entire female portion 
of the slave population, ui the most complete sub* 
iection to the lust of the m^ter rendering it no disr 
honor in them voluntarily tovield subjection, and no 
crime in him to force it whea lefused. By practi- 
oaily annihilating the maniag^reiation ^moug slaves, 
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It aba, »s fiir as any 9y9tetn can do It^ a/miMiate^ Aie 
law of chastity, aad with it all forms of virtue* For, 
this one form of Tlrtue having dismppeAred^ a11 olhexi 
1^11, in feet, disappear with it ' 

(8.) It is also an essential element of the system, 
that the slave should be kept, ^ far as may be, 
wholly dispossessed of all that, mental cultivation 
which constitutes the main source of the happiness 
and glory of humanity. An intelligent, educated 
slave population can not exist 

(9.) The fundamental afeh of govemm^t em- 
bracii^ the slave system is/to perpetoate this powder 
in the hands of the mastei^ and t^is state of 8ubje<s 
tfon in the dare, / 

In the above statemenib, I have presented no ele- 
ments not actually embticed in the slave systemyand 
which are not essential jo its existencis. What »b«H 
we think of such a system? I answer, 

h No individual caiit possibly w'ril that « buinatt 
being shall sustain such, la relation as t^t to himself 
from any other than th^ most purely selfish motives 
conceivable, from any Aspect whatever to the piva^ 
ciple which requires u^ to love our neighbor ms 
Selves. Let ^s once b<cdme aware that atkbtber 
son entertains the sane intention rekiMveiy to 
selves, wir wives, or dkMr&if and tve could not but 
pronounce him as to/ally destitute of moral virtue, 
as any pirate or highvay robber can be. 

S. We can not coieeive that any commuiiity act- 
ing from respedt to ftte most sacred righta of ma», 
and honestly aimiijg tt the com Arum good,sas^ all 
Tlghteous legislat!on|rnast, should oi^aatze a gorers- 
ment, and adoi^t af oide o'f^laws Imving o&b of its 
essential or sulnmliEaie Bkm the ^i^falishmeQt<»* 
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pai^c^Qity of such a syskon. If any propofttGoD id 
or can be self-orident^ this must bei 

3. If human legislation can lender it morally right 
for an IndiTidual to sustain this one relation to an* 
other, there is no conceivable form of wrong luad 
ontrage which such legislation may not render nior- 
ally right. What is 3ieft, highway robberyt or pi* 
racy upon the high seas, compared with the outrage 
upon the rights and interests of humanity involved 
and necessarily so, in this system? If slavery is 
right or can be made so by legislation, there Is noth* 
ing right or wrong in itself, and all forms and princir 
pies of fundamental morality are mere conventional 
rules, which may be abolished, or rendered binding, 
by human legislation. It would be idle to attempt 
to prove any proposition whatever to an individual 
who Will not admit the truth of these statement$ as 
iwlf-evldent. , ^ 

4. If Individuals can be jtratified in voluntarily 
sustaining such relations to one another as this. If 
legislators can be justified in msdiing laws forHhe as-* 
tablishment or perpeUiity of this system, there ave 
HO moral rules by which we can determine whether 
any form or phase of human conduct, or of human 
legislation, is right or wrcMitg, righteous or unright^ 
eovLSi, 

' 5. Any considerations which would justify an in* 
dr^ual in continuing In the relations above named 
to a human being, would justify him in continuing 
in any species of crime that can be named or 
conceived of. If I vom voluntarily continue to 
8t«Qd between a man and his right to the free use of 
his own body or mind both, if I may withheld from 
bim the fruits of his own labor, and all the rights and 
blessings of the domestie relations, if I may with* 
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hold ihmi him the key of knowledm, and set idm up 
for sale among my own beasts, if I may continue to 
do all this and not transgress the. law, ^thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as Ayself,** what may I not con* 
tinoe to do and still be innocent? 

6. The remarks above made are not applicable to 
those who are in these relations against their wiUs, 
as minors, for example. Nor do they apply to any 
who may pay money for slaves for the purpose of 
giving them their liberty. They apply to those only 
who are voluntary m this relation, and who actually 
hold and treat human bemgs as '* chattels personal.** 

Bibk Argument, 

In reply to all that has been urged upon the sub** 
ject, it is affirmed, that slavery can not l>e intrinsic 
*tally wrong, nor, in all cases, inexpedient; because it 
has the express sanction of the Bible. We are con- 
strained then to admit, either that davery is right, or 
the Bible not of God. If I felt myself forced to take 
one or the other of these positions, I freely confess 
that for one, I should take the latter. No considera-> 
tions possiUe could induce me to admit that insptra* 
tion ever did or cim affirm that to be right which the 
universal reason and conscience can not but recog* 
nize as the ^* sum of all villainies,'* a form of wrong 
which comprehends all others, and in comparison 
with which every particular form of outrage upon 
humanity that can be named or conceived of, dwin* 
dies into absolute insignificance. But, to my mind^ 
no such alternative presents itself. I fulfy ahd un* 
qualifiedly believe in the inspiration of the BiUe, and 
1 as fully believe, that not a sditary ordinance, prin- 
ciple, or intimatipn can be found on its sacred pages, 
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which afibrds the least safiction to modem slavery. 
I have not space, of course, to discuss the subject at 
full length in such & treatise as this. 1 shall there- 
fore content myself with an allusion to a few facts 
and principles which have a bearing perfectly deci- 
sive upon thb subject. 

LatDS ef Moses. 

In the Mosaic code, it is supposed by many that 
the principle of property in man, and of consequence, 
of labor without wages, is directly and positively 
sanctioned. A right understanding and applica- 
tion of a single ordinance will evince clearly that 
this could not have been the case. I refer to the or- 
dinance cited by Paul, 1 Cor. 9: 9, 10, from Exodus 
95: 4. I will give the ordinance as quoted by the 
apostle, together with his explanation of its design, 
" For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou slmlt 
Bot muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com. Doth 
God take care for oxen ? Or saith He it altogether 
for our sakes ? For our sakes, no doubt, this is 
written: that he that ploweth should plow in hope, 
and that he that thresheth in hope should be a par- 
taker of his hope." The above, I believe. Is the only 
ordinance or precept in any of the laws of Moses, in 
which we are required to provide for the beast. The 
apostle rightly concludes, then, that it was not on 
account of the ox, but for a much higher and differ- 
ent purpose that this ordinance was prescribed. 
What then was its design 7 To announce and im-* 
press upon the entire people of Ood, this one princi- 
ple, that labor without wages should never, under 
any circumstances, be permitted among them. ^^That 
he that ploweth should plow in hope,'' that is, that 
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dH laiabrensi of every cfatss whatever, s^ipuM p^imn 
their ta^ with the assurance of receiving th&ir re- 
ward when their work is done. This was the 
Express and ex^usive de^gn (^ the ordinance^ as inr 
spiration positively affirms, to wit, to guard the rights 
of all laborers alike, to guard them against the op- 
pression of "labor without wages." 

As this was the exclusive design of the ordinance, 
so no form of oppression appears to have been more 
liotTtble in the estimation of inspired prophets, who 
entered fully into the spirit of the ancient di9pensa^ 
tion than tWs "labor without wages." "Curs^ fe 
he," was their language, "that useth his neighbor's ser- 
vice without wages." 

But while the principle of "labor without wage^' 
was not permitted to obtain in any form, under that 
dispensation, no individual was permitted to let him- 
self to another, as a laborer, even though receiving 
an equivalent for service rendered, but for a speci- 
fied term of years. At the close of such periods, the 
relation of master and servant, in every form, was 
to cease, and individuals were to be left perfectly 
free to enter into new arrangements with each other, 
such as they chose, with the exception that no rela- 
tion should exist involving ihe principle of "labor 
without wages." Under sueh a system, the princi- 
ple of property in man, the fundamental element pf 
modem slavery^ could never have a legitimate exist- 
ence in any form whatever. Under the Mosaic 
economy, there were indeed masters and servamts, as 
there may be under the most righteous system c^- 
ceivable; but there were no individuals sustaining to 
others the relations, of "chattels personal," nor 
forced into the relations of servant*, or continued 
ia them, against their will, anda^t^ie wholabpred with- 
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9fitJ^eifigel^e#ed witb^tbe a^mrasoeof t^e^iVing their 
wiiges, when their work was done. In other word», 
upthii:^ in the form of modern slavery bad an exist- 
ence among the institutions of Mos^s. This ^^^i}! 
^pear self-evident, if all that is tbc^re written in re^ 
spect to the relation of master and servant, be- placed, 
as it should be, in the light of the ordinance above 
elucidated. 

Bearing of tie New Testament upon the subject. 

, To iHid^rstMd the bearing of the New Testament 
upon the subject, the following facts and principles 
therein presented, need to be especially considered. 

1. Christ opened his ministry with the distinct 
enunciation that the precept, " Thou shalt lo^^e thy 
neighbor as thyself," binds each member of the hu- 
man family relatively to every other. This was the 
.express object of the parable of the good Samaritan. 

2. At the same time He reaffirmed, with equal posi- 
tiv^ness, the grfat law, prohibiting^ in all its forms, 
the principle of "labor without wages." "The la- 
borer is worthy of his reward." 

. 3. His apostles, as shown above, (1 Cor. 9: 9, 10,) 
under the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
affirmed the same prohiWtion, as law universal rela- 
tive to all laborers and their employers. " He that 
ploweth shall plow in hope," that is, all who labor 
for others shall labor With the expectation of receiv- 
ing the due reward for service rendered, is the law 
of the New Testament which guards the rights of 
/eyery son, and daughter of Adam, sustaining to 
others the relation of laboi'ers. 

4. While masters and servants in the church were 
expressly declared to be, and were expressly requirikd 
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to regard each other " as brethren," the former werg 
solemnly commanded to give to the latter for service 
rendered, all that intrinsic justice demands. Col. 4: 
1. " Masters ^ve unto your servants that which is 
just and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master 
in heaven." 

6. The only relation of master and servant per- 
mitted in the church, was a relation analogous to 
that which God sustains to his rational offspring. 
** Knowing that ye have a Master in heaven." G&d 
holds no such beings as "chattels personal." He 
uses the sei*vices of no one without rendering to him 
" according to his work." 

6. While those who were held in bondage by un- 
believing masters upon other principles, were re- 
quired to obey them, ** that the word of God and his 
doctrine ilnight not be blasphemed," all such servants 
were expressly required to emancipate themselves, if 
they could. " If thou mayest be free, use it rather. 
Be ye not the servants of men." 

7. The inspired apostles, like the ian(5ient prophets, 
denounced the heaviest j udgments of God upon all who 
were using the services of others without rendering 
them a "just and equal " equivalent James 5 : 1^ — 4. 

Conclusions necessarily arising from the facts above 
addiAced^ 

1. Were all slaves throughout the world brought 
into such relations to their masters, as that expressly 
specified in the New Testament, as a condition of a 
standing in the church, it would be equivalent to an 
act of universal emancipation. There would not be a 
dave on earth, not one held as a " chattel personal," 
not one individual laboring for another, without, re*; 
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ceiving *^a just and equal*^ reward for the service 
rendered. Let each individual recognize his fellow- 
man, of every dime and color, as a man and a broth- 
er, as the Bible expressly requires of all, let each 
recognize the binding force of the inspired principle 
by which each is required to render to all and to every 
other, a full equivalent for service or labor performed, 
and where is the place for the principle of property 
in man ? Where is the place for any thing but lib- 
erty, equality, diisinterested love, and equal justice 
between man and man ? 

2. The attitude of the primitive church, as estab- 
lished by Christ and his inspired apostles, was not one 
of neutrality, or toleration, but of direct antagonism 
in respect to the essential principle of slavery, that 
without which it does not and can not exist, to wit, 
property in man, or " labor without wages," — the on- 
ly attitude of effectual resistance in which she could be 
placed, under the then circumstances of her existence. 
With the organization, and arrangements, and laws of 
the existing government, she could have had noth- 
ing to do. But she could form a divine govern- 
ment within herself, through which every form of 
oppression should be excluded from that sacred circle, 
and which, at every step of its progress to universal 
dominion, should establish the reign of universal 
peace and good-will on earth, and banish slavery and 
every other fonn of evil from it. All this was done 
in the primitive chmch, as established by her Divii!^ 
Author. 

3. From no passage or portion of the Old oi* New 
Testament does modem slavery find the least coun- 
tenance ; but every where meets its sternest rebuked 
and denunciations, where its divine teachings are 
rightly interpreted* 
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4. No principles of interpretation can be morefiibe 
or of more fatal tendency than those which represent 
any of the laws, institutions or teachings of the Bible, 
as giving the least countenance to slavery. We had 
far better admit, that it countenances any particular 
form of wrong that can be named, than that it counte- 
nances one which consummates in itself every spe* 
cies of outrage and crime against humanity actual or 
conceivable. 

5. The form in which slavery was assaulted origi- 
nally by Christianity was the wisest and best con- 
ceivable; inasmuch as it, as far as it attained influence 
not only induced the destruction of slavery, but indoc- 
c^ its destruction from nwj'al considerations, an inter- 
nal respect for the rights of man. All true reforms 
must proceed upon a similar basis, internal respect 
for principle, or not advance at all the real virtue of 
community. 

KltMAHgS, 

1. The relation of primitive as contrasted with that 
of modem Christianity to slavery, now claims our 
special attention. The former required as a con- 
dition of good standing in the church, a distinct 
recognition of, and respect for the fundamental rights 
crfman, rights respects for which, of necessity , involve a 
total renunciation of the chattel principle,together with 
that of " service without wages." The latter recog- 
nizes the principle of property in man, and of <^ using 
a neighbor's service without wages,'' as not inconsist- 
ent with the heart and soul of Christianity itself, imd 
as compatible with the full and free enjoyment of 
Its most sacred privil^es. 

2. Quite obvious also is the reason of the undent* 
able foct, that the former every where operated a» 
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an antagonistic principle to slavery, and secured, as 
far as it progressed, its dissolution ; while the latter 
has for centuries, been its strongest bulwark. How 
can a religion sustain any other relation than that of 
a tower oi defence to any system of iniquity, while 
such system is held to be consistent with the funda- 
mental teachings of that religion ? 

3. We see luso how vain are the expectations of 
many, that Christianity, while it is believed to sustain 
such a relation to slavery, shall yet secure its over- 
tlxrovf. It must stand as the stfongest cenceivaUs 
bulwark of the system, while it Is supposed to sustain 
such a relation to it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

flBB BMSar OF PROPVRTT9 AND THE DUTUBB TBSOKm 
RESVLTUfG. 

Terms Defined. 

The possession of rationality renders man npruden* 
tial beings that is, renders him capable, and conse- 
quently devolves upon him the obligation of present 
action relative to the supply of future necessities. The 
right and the duty thus to act, in other words, to 
make present provisions for future exiffencies, is the 
foundation of the right of property. An object sus- 
tains to an individual the relation of property, when 
he has a right to hold, retain and use it to meet his 
own necessities, and when he cannot be deprived of 
that right by others, against his consent, mt/iout mor- 
al wrong on their part. There is no idea with which 
mankind are universally more familiar, than with 
this. There is no individual possessed of common intel- 
ligence, and who has attained to its exercise, who does 
not claim some objects as his own, and does not re- 
sard them as his in such a sense that no one knowing 
his relations to them can intentionally deprive him of 
them without guilt. The ground of this right has Al- 
ready been sumciently indicated. It has its basis in 
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the nature of man asa prudential bring. If it is my 
rifht and duty, a truth universally recognized as suoh^ 
to make present provisions for the supply of future 
necessities, then it becomes a sacred right of mine, to 
retain and use the provisions thus made for that end, 
In other words, to hold them as property. As pa- 
rents are bound to provide not merely for themselves^ 
Imt their offspring, so they have a right to hold what 
they have acquired, as property, for the supply of 
their necessities, as well as rtieir own. As each indl* 
vidual, finally, is bound by the law of love, to make 
provision as far as practicable, not for himself and off- 
spring merely, but to meet the demands of general 
benevolence, so he has a right to dictate the use which 
shall be made of what he has acquired, and by any 
means lawfully holds, to nrieet these ends. The in- 
quiry which next arises pertains to the oft/ec^^, the 
extent arid limits of this right. 

Obfects which may sustmn the relation of Property: 

In respect to certain objects, all mankind recognise 
in individuals the light to appropriate them to their 
further use as property. In regard to others, this^ 
right is as universally denied. The question which 
here arises is : what are the objects in respect to which 
this right is affirmed or denied? How shall we dis- 
tinguish the one claSs from the other? To place the 
subject distinctly before our mhids, take the following 
suppositions. We meet a person with a pitcher of 
Water. ' The wat^r In the pitcher he calls his own. 
We recognize it as his, and deny to ourselves the 
right of taking it from him without his consent. Itid 
water in the fountx^in, however, we refuse to recog*- 
nizea* his, or the property of any individoal. It be-f 
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leogs to ihe race. Tbe question isr« why tUsr differ* 
woe, Feeognissed by the universfid intelligence, be* 
tveen the water in the pitcher and that in the fonn'* 
tain ? Aj^ain : we meet a man who has in his hand 
a piece of ore, say erf gold, which he picked up wi^Q 
wandering in the desert. B^ore this man had found 
the ore and appropriated it to himself, it was ours, it 
W98 erery body's^ as well as his. A man also has 
tefcen a stick from the forest and formed it into a staff; 
It is his prc^rty. No one has a right to take it from 
him without his consent. 

The quesliOQ bow ar^es, why this difference be^ 
tween the i^ater in the pitcher and in the fonn-^ 
tain ? &c. This distinction we shall see is demancbd 
by the law of benevolence, and will present us with 
a universal principle by which we may dis^nguish 
objects which may belong to individuals as property, 
from those which belong to the race. 

That which God has given in exhaustless profusion 
and without any connection with, or depenaence up-' 
on human effort, can never be the property of indi- 
viduals ; as fountains, rivers,}akes, the ocean, the air, 
&c. When any individual has drawn frotn tilts fo\m^ 
taiti that which ia necessary to supply the demand of 
bis being, and adapted it by personal efifort to meet 
those demands, no person, without a violation of the 
law of benevolence, can take that object from him 
without his consent. It is his, his property. The 
power&of nature belong alike to all men. They are the 
servaasts of the race. When any individual has shap- 
ed any of these powers by his own labor so as to meet 
Uie demands of his constitution, he has a right to th« 
actk>n of those powers to meet the necessities for 
which he has adapted them. This principle will ena^- 
bleusto diitinguish between tMags which are t0^ 
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be regained as belonging to mdividuais, and to tbe 
race. 

A man wandering in a trackless^ forest, discovers a 
fountain, clear, cool, and exhaustless. Would benev- 
olence lead him to seal up that fountain for private 
use 1 Suppose, on the other hand that he has turned 
a portion of this wild and unproductive waste into a 
fruitful field, for the supply of his own, and the neces* 
sities of his family. What but selfishness could de* 
prive him of the result of his labors? 

A few passing considerations may be demanded to 
show why, in the two instances, the powers of nature, 
in such cases, are regarded as the property of indi- 
viduals. Or of particiuar communities% 

Take the piece of gold found by an individual . 
Why does universal reason regard it now as the 
property of this one individual ? 

1. Because, to be of any use at all, it must become 
private property. From its nature, it is incapaWe of 
general diffusion. 

. 2. The fact that it has been thrown into the po»> 
session of this individual, is a manifest indication of 
the will of Providence that it should be his. 

3. No other individual can set up a claim ad strong 
as his* 

4. The principle that he who finds shall possess 
such objects, is the most effectual spur to industry. 

The same remarks apply with much greater force 
to those powers of nature which are unproductive in 
their native state, but which have been rendered pro^ 
ductive by the efforts of individuals. The powers of 
nature susceptible of such a change are given to the 
race In exhaustless profusion, and are given for the 
express pui^pose of being rendered productive by hu*- 
man effort. In their native state, they aro alike the 
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properly of eajqh and all. He who takes a ponioti of 
these powers, and by his own efibrts renders them 
capable of meeting his necessities, has robbed no one 
of his rights. Similar powers lie around, which oth* 
ers may adapt in a similar manner to meet their 
necessities. The individual has left the foimtain un- 
diminished, after his own vessel is filled. To whom 
then should the action of these ppwers thus adapt- 
ed belong, but to the individual by whom they have 
been subdued ? Universal reason sanctions his right, 
and forbids all interference with it on the part of 
others. 

Extent and Limits of this Right. 

In respect to but very few objects is the right of 
property vested in individuals, absolute. As govern- 
mental protection, for example, renders property se- 
cure, and consequently really valuable to the posses^ 
sor, so he holds it liable to such taxation as is requi- 
site to the existence and most healthy action of govr 
ernmen t. As the powers of nature also were created 
to meet the necessities of mankind, and as each indi- 
vidual has consequently, a right to their productions, 
so far forth as is necessary to existence, property vest- 
ed in individuals is held under a liability to such taxa- 
tion as is requisite to meet the necessities of those who 
can not, for any reasons, provide for themselves. 

It is, further, only when dttly ^uUivaitd that these 
powers are, to any great extent, productive to meet 
the necessities of man. This iact most undeniably 
itMlicates the design of Providence, and the existence 
of a natural inviolaWe right in man, that such pow- 
ers should be cultivated, and consequently held liable 
to cultivation, so far forth as the x;^^ neeessttits of 
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tbe nK5e donumd. No indiVkiiial, therefore, can by 
any means acquire a right to any portion of the 
earth's surface capable of being rendered productive 
by cultivation, a right of such a nature that he can 
pervert it from Its original design, when the imperious 
necessities of mankind demand that it should be cul- 
tivated for that end, the supply of the necessary 
wants of the race. If individuals do possess such 
rights, the question would arise, whence did they ac- 
quire them? Not surely from the consent of man* 
kind. Such consent could not have been obtained, 
and if it had been, it ought to be withdrawn, as the 
original grant was a violation of natural right, which 
can not be alienated. Nor could it have been de- 
rived from the laws of the land; as natural right is 
above all human enactments, and demand the repeal 
and not the perpetuation of all enactments by which 
such rights are invaded. Nor can priority of pos- 
session confer such riglit ; bec^jse the powers of na- 
ture, made to be cultivated, but which never have 
been, have not, in reality, been possessed. Nor, 
finally, can they possess it by natiural right, such pos- 
session being an invasion of such rights. If these 
principles be correct, the following conclusions ne- 
cessarily result, as binding individuals and the com- 
munity.. 

1. Savages living merely upon the spontaneous 
productions of the countries which they inhabit, can 
not, by mere prior existence in those countries, efxist- 
ence without occupancy properly speaking, acquire 
an exclusive right to such countries, when the impe* 
rious n^essities of the race require their occupancy 
for purposes of cultivation. Originak inhabitants 
have a right to such portions of their native country, 
as is requidhe to their HK>st ample subsistence, as cih- 
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tivators of the soil, and to a fooper remuneimtion for 
the inconveniences to them resulting from a change 
of their former mode of eptlstence. But continents or 
countries which they have never cultivated, they can 
not have a right to hold in a state of perpetual unpro- 
ductiveness, when the imperious exigencies of the 
race require their cultivation. The earth was cre- 
ated to be inhabited, imd asa means to this end, to be 
cultivated. No individuals, or class of men can ac- 
quire a right to any portion of the earth, a right by 
which they are permitted to pervfert it from its ordi- 
nal design* 

3. In all countries where individuate are permitted 
to hold large tracts of country in an unproductive 
state, either for purposes of speculation or pleasurCf 
when the necessities of the community require their 
cultivation, the laws permitting such misdeeds, as 
well as the acts of the individualis in perpetratii^ 
them, are an invasion of the natural and inalienab^ 
rights of man. It is the right and duty of govern- 
ment to compel such individuals to part, for reason- 
able remunerations, with such possessions, whenever 
the ascertained interests of mankind demand it. 

3. The common practice in this country, of getting 
early possession of the most eligible portions of the 
lands held by government for sale, and holding Ihem 
till they are rendered immensely valuable by the hard 
labors of actual settlers in bringing the surrounding 
country into a state of cultivation, is a practice c« 
most immoral and oppressive character, and ought to 
be wholly restrained by government. 

4. One of the most sacred duties which the pres- 
ent generation owes to posterity, is to adopt immedi- 
ate and effective measures to prevent tlie accumula- 
tion of overgrown landed estates, estates throu^ 
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-which thema&youy be oppressed for thegrattiiea* 
tioii of the few. 

Means by which prcperty may be lawfully acquired^ 

The means by which property may be lawfully 
acquired or possessed, are manifest, and need only to 
be specified to render their lawfulness self-evident* 
For example, the appropriate results of our own la- 
bor — what we have rightfully obtained by purchase 
or exchange — what is conferred upon us as a gift, by 
those who lawfully hold it — and what we receive by 
legacy or inheritance from individuals who rightly 
possessed it, is ours, ours to hold or use as the inter- 
ests of benevolence demand. Property acquired by 
other, and morally prohibited means, is not, and can 
aot be ours ; but should^ as soon as possible, be re- 
stored to those whose by right it is. 

States (jf mind right or wrong relative to property. 

Property, in all its forms, is exclusively, not an 
end, but a means. As such it should ever be re- 
garded. The individual that fully consecrates his 
CBtire powers to the ends of benevolence, his own, 
and the hiffhj»st good of universal muMl, and who ao» 
quires, hcJds, uses, and dispenses property, simply 
and exclusively as a means to this end, he alone is in 
an attitude of mind relative to this subject, morally 
right. AH other states, contrary to this in any form 
or degree, are morally wrong. Attitudes of mind, 
then, rdative to property, morally wrong, are the 
following: 

1. When the love of acquiring and holding prop- 
erty becomes the controlling principle of action, a 
state of mind fully consummated in the miser. 
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2. When the desire of acqnisHioii induces the use 
of means to this end prohibited by the moral law ; or 
when the love of property induces individaals to 
withhold from others what by right belongs to them. 

3* When property is retained for personal gratifi- 
cation, when it may be known, that if it was dis- 
pensed in a different manner, the greater good would 
result. 

4. When it is dispensed, not to promote the ends 
jvbich the moral law demands, but to gratify the ap- 
petites, pride or vanity, of ourselves or families.. In 
all such instances, that which was exclusively given 
to meet the ends of benevolence, becomes a means 
equally exclusive of defeating those ends. 

Forms of Duty binding us relatively to the Property 
of' Others, . 

The forms of duty, or the principles of action 
which bind us relatively to the property of others, 
next demand our attention. Of these the following 
may be specified as among the most important: 

' 1. The rights of our neighbor relative to what 
pertains to him as property, should be internally re- 
garded, and externally intentionally treated by us as 
sacred, so sacred that we should hold oursehred as 
criminal even to entertain the secret desire that he 
.should be deprived of what he possesses, for our 
gratification, or to obtain any of his possessions upott 
any other than the principles of the purest justice 
and benevolence. One of the first duties ^vhich we 
owe to ourselves and others, is to cherish this inter- 
nal and sacred respect for the rights of others, in re- 
gard to whatever they lawfully hold as propel^. 
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3. Iq all transactiong pertaioing to purchase and 
etchange of property, this reapect for the rights of 
our neighbor should induce and perpetuate in us, the 
honest intention to convey to him a full equivalent 
for whatever we thus obtain from him. 

3. We should hold ourselves in continued readinea* 
to correct any mistakes occurring in such transac- 
tions, mistakes the correction of which is demanded 
by justice and benevolence. 

4. When the laws of the land, as is not unfre* 
quently the case, confer upon us the power to take 
or withhold from others what by right in reality 
belongs to them, the moral and not the civil law 
should be our invariable rule of conduct under such 
circumstances. Nothing but pure injustice could in- 
duce any other course in us, in such relations. We 
cannot possibly conceive an individual as in full con- 
formity to the law of duty, as all are bound to be, 
without apprehending him as in perfect harmony 
with all the principles above named relative to the 
entire possessions of his neighbor. 

Modes in which the RiglU of Property may be violated. 

The law which binds us relatively to the reception 
or use of our neighbor's property, in whatever form 
it may be received, whether by purchase, exchange, 
hire, or loan, is really one and the same, to wit, that 
we honestly intend to render to him a full equivalent 
for whatever we receive from him^ an equivalent of 
such a nature, that when he comes to. a full under* 
standing of the whole transaction, he will perceive 
that it has been conducted throughout upon princi- 
ples of the purest integrity and benevolence. If 
mistakes occur» they should be cheerfully corrected, 
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when it can be Acme without injurj* If they can 
not be thus corrected, he of course must bear the 
loss who has occasioned the mistake. It is a neces- 
sary intuition of the universal intelligence, that in 
all societies morally perfect, what all societies of mo-> 
ral agents are bound to be, business transactioDS must 
be conducted in conformity to this principle, and can, 
by no possibtjity, be conducted upon any other. 
We can not but know, that no indiyidual can trans- 
act business relatively to the property of his neigh- 
bor, upon any difierent or opposite principle, without 
guilt. 

The modes, then, m which the rights of property 
may be violated, are obvious. Among these the foL 
lowing may be specified as of special importance: 

1. When we entertain the secret wish to possess, 
or internally form the purpose or intention to obtain, 
the property of a neighbor upon any other principle 
or condition than that above stated. The entertain^ 
ing the wish referred to is covetousness, whwh, to* 
gether with the purpose or intention resulting from 
it, comprehends the sum and substance of all wrong 
relative to the property or possessions of a neighbor. 
All actual perpetrations upon the rights of property, 
are only the external embodiment of this internal 
wrong. 

2. The rights of property are violated, when a di- 
rect personal influence is exerted to persuade indi- 
viduals to purchase, sell, or lend property, when it 
is, or may be supposed, that they wodd not do it, if 
left to the dictates of thdr deliberate, better judg- 
ment. Such influence can never be exerted without 
crime. 

3. When advantage is intentionally taken of tiiflt 
ignarance of a neighbor, to obtain his property cht 
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labor, in any form, without a proper equivalent. 
This may be done by direct misrepresentation, or by 
withholding from him the information we are bound 
to communicate, before the transaction is consum- 
mated. This is the form of crime denominated 
fraud. No sale or exchange of property is, or can 
be conducted upon principles morally tight, in which 
there is not a mutual choice and intention, on the 
part of all the parties concerned, that the whole 
transaction shall be based upon a full mutual under- 
standing of all the circumstances of the case requisite 
to an enlightened judgment. ^ 

4. A violation of the ri^ht of property equally 
manifest is the practice, too common among men, of 
taking advantage of the necessities of a neighbor, to 
obtain his labor, money, or other property, without a 
just equivalent. If a neighbor is necessitous, we are 
bound to be his benefactors, and not his oppressors. 
Under the Jewish code, individuals were required to 
lend to the necessitous in the first instance, and in 
the next, to do it without interest, a law most be- 
nign in its design and influence. 

5. Another form of violation of the right of prop- 
erty, is obtaining a neighbor's goods or money on 
false pretences, as by pretending to be necessitous 
when we are not, or by means of false signatures to 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, &c. This last is the 
crime of forgery. 

6. Theft is another form in which the right of 
property is violated, a crime which consists in inten- 
tionally taki'ng the property of another without his 
knowledge, or clandestinely, and that in circumstances 
in which he has a right to prohibit its being taken^ 
and when the indimdual taking it, presumes that the 
owner winddf if he toere aware of the fact^ prohibii 
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it» being taken. Sometimes individuals will take 
tilings clandestittelv which they are well aware the 
owner would readily confer upon them as a gift if 
asked to do ityand will do this rather than endure the 
mortification of appearing as petitioners. Such acts 
always involve the crime of theft, because it can not 
but be known that the owner, though willing to be* 
stow the objects as a gift, would and has a right to 
prohibit their being taken clandestinely. The follow- 
ing, then, are the elements which distinguish theft 
from all other forms of crime: 1. Jt must be the in- 
tention of the perpetrator to take the object clan- 
destinely. 2. The individual from whom it is taken 
must be presumed to have a right to prohibit its be- 
taken at all, or its being taken secretly. Otherwise 
no rights would be violated in the act. 3. It must 
be presumed that the taking of the object is contrary 
to the will of the owner. 

Such being the nature of this crime, it will be 
seen, at once, that where the general consent of 
community permits, and sanctions the use in any 
form of a neighbor's property, without formal leave 
obtained, its use in such form, without formal leave 
obtained, is not theft. In such case no concealment 
is intended, and the leave of the owner thus to use 
the article may be safely presumed. 

When individuals also are in sudden jeopardy of 
their lives, as for example, pursued by assassins, or 
by wild or rabid animals, any use of a neighbor's 

1)roperty, deemed requisite to the preservation of 
ife, is not theft, nor indeed crime in any form. The 
reason is obvious. The consent of the owiier may 
be safely presumed, in the first instance, and in the 
next, it can not but be known, that he has no right 
to prohibit its use for such a purpose, were he disf* 
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po0ed to do it. No man does or can hold property 
. by a tenure which confers upon him the right to 
prohibit its use for such an end. 

7. Robbery is another form in which the rights of 
property may be violated. The element which dis- 
tinguishes this form of crime from all others, is the 
obtaining the property of others by force. The act 
of violence may be perpetrated directly upon the 
person of the owner, or upon the house or thing con- 
taining the articles taken. Robbery upon the high 
seas is called piracy. Nocturnal honse-breaking'is 
called burglary. 

8. Monopolies, by which individuals, either by 
engrossing given articles in the market by purchase, 
or by a license from government conferring this privi- 
lege, are enabled, first, by withholding the articles for 
a time, to create a scarcity, and then to demand an 
exorbitant price for the articles thus held, is still an- 
other form in which the most sacred rights of prop- 
lerty are violated. Individuals who will perpetrate 
78uch outrages upon the public are robbers of the 
worst character, robbers inducing public necessi- 
ties by their oppressions, in the first instance, and then 
taking advantage of the necessities thus created, to 
prey upon the possessions of the public thus outraged, 

9. Finally, all governmental arrangements by which 
the many are taxed for the ease or luxury of the few, 
is, as shown in a preceding chapter, a violation, not on- 
ly of the liberties of mankind, but also of the rights of 
property. On this topic, sufficient has been said, in 
the chapter referred to. 
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PVtY, AS 13^ RiSSPBCTS CBABACrCHIl. 

Zfea o;f* Perfection.. 

One of the peculiar* chai:acteristics of man af a i:a- 
tional beipg, i^, that, his judgments of objectSiMandJiis 
voluntary actiyity relatively to them, has a reference 
to fundamental iae^ such as the idea of the beauti- 
ful, the right, thje just, the true and thegopd, tog^hr 
er v^ith their opposite*. There is one such regula- 
tive idea, which, cpmprehends all others of, the (flass 
first named* J refer, to the idea of perfection* Whett- 
eyer we.spe^Jc of aji. pbject as beautiful, true, rigbtor 
g^od, we. always speak of it as perfectly or imp^ 
fectly so^ that is^ \ye contemplate it relatively to. Uie 
idea of perfection. This is the great cpmprehenave 
idea of all rational intelligences. In 9rder to a cor- 
reptand mteUigent application of this idea, afull and 
correct definition of the term perfection is requisite. 
What then are the essential elements which entex into 
the idea designated by this term? Every /beWf 
and object around us, was created for a certain sphere 
of existence and action, and is endowed accordingly 
with certain internal capabilities which perfectly 
adapt it, when these capabilities are fully developed, 
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to that sphere. ^WAett stick being or object is sttbject 
to STich iiifluenceSj that all these internal capabilities 
recei'&e the most full and harmonious development pos- 
»ftfe, then such creature &r object is in a state of per* 
fecHon. If such capabilities ate adapted to a state of 
progressive development, and such development is, at 
each successive moment, the most full and harmoniom 
possible, then llie idea of perfection is completely rd- 
alized, as far as the particular subject, whatever ft 
may be, is concerned. 

Man, for example, is' created for a certain sphere 
of existence and activity, and is endowed with cei»- 
^am powers mental and physical, which, when prop- 
erly developed, fully adsipt hirti to that sphere, a 
sphere of endlessly progressive activity, as mr as Ms 
mental powers especially are coAoerned. Now when 
mtan, at each stage of his existence, is all that he 
ought, and that his powers, mental andphysical, ren- 
der it posslWe for him to be^ he i« then relatively to 
himself, in a state of perfection. 

The term is applicable to, him in various s^nsea. 
He is morally or ethically perfect, when his entire vqI- 
untary moral aqtivkies are in full harmony with th^ 
moral law, or the idea of duty^ He is is. mentally or 
physically perfect, when, as a mental or physical bft- 
ing, he is all that his capabilities rend^ it possible for 
iiimto become* , 

One brfng relatively to others, may be cajijtble df 
higher forms of perfection than they, 'hi this sense 
iitedlute petfectiori can be predicated only of Deity. 
Bich being is' perfect hoVeVer, rektivfely to hf^ own 
sj^ere of existence and adti^nty, when his entire pow^ 
ttsaiid: susceptibi^ties af e developed aai above stated. 
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Ckarac^ D^m&i. 

Character ethically considered was defined ia a 
precediBg chapter. Tal^eu in its wideatand most 
«compreh^asiye sense, it exj^esses the state of the ear 
tire powers and susceptibilities of any being or objeQt 
jrelative to the idea of perfection* The character of 
.man morally, mentally and physically is as the actu- 
al state of his powers relatively to this one idea. The 
same holds true in respect to all other beings and oV 
jects. From whatever point of view character is 
contemplated* whether in reference to the whole 
man, or in respect to some particular aspect, in refer- 
ence to nu>ral/mtellectual, or physical characteris tics, 
we alway speak of, or refer to it relatively to this one 
idea. Thus we speak of a given countenance, for ex- 
ample, as perfectly or imperfectly beautiful. So in 
all other particulars in which character is spoken o£ 

Our Duty in rtspect to Character. 

As perfection is the standard in view of which 
-character is tested, so it is the only standard at 
ivhich we are permitted to aim in its formation. No 
tme surely can aim at any lower standard, without 
crime. In respect to moral or ethical perfection, in- 
asmuch as this, at all times, falls with the compass of 
bur actual ability at each successive moment, the 
moral precept, is consequently, always absolute, "Be 
perfect." In respect to other forms of perfection 
intellectual and physical, inasmuch as this standard Is 
not thus practicable to us, on account , of our necessa- 
ry ignorance to a great extent of our real capa- 
bilities, and of the means of their most perfect de^ 
velopment, the moral precept is not absolute, as 
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in the other instance, but relative, to wit. Aim at^ 
perfection. 

This principle, it should always be borne in mmd, 
does not require us to aim, relatively to ourselves, or 
others, at those forms of perfection practicable to 
beings constituted with higher capabilities. We may 
not, for example, be bound, even to aim to attain to 
the physical strength of a Goliah, at the personal 
beauty of a Rebecca or Absalom, nor at the posses- 
sion of the intellectual powers of a Newton. We aref 
required, on the other hand, to ami, in respect to our-* 
selves and others, at all those forms of perfection ren- * 
dered practicable by our or their particular capabilities. 

The particular/orww of duty devolved upon us by " 
the general principle under consideration, may now 
be readily pointed out. 

Subjectively considered, the idea of perfection re- 
quires us, 1 . To will, as an end, our own complete per- ' 
fection in all possible respects, relatively to our own ' 
personal capabilities ; 3. To aim to understand most 
fully, such capabilities and the means of their most 
compjete and perfect development ; 3. For no con- 
siderations whatever, to consent to do any thing to 
marthe perfection of our character, character morally 
considered, never, nor intellectually or phjrsically, un- ■ 
less the highest good might demand it ; 4. To aim at* 
our foil and complete perfection, in all respects, in the 
use 6f the best means in our knowledge and powdt 
riektive to that end. \ 

It is also self-evident, that the same principles bind 
us relatively to others. No individualt surely, with- 
out crime, can will, that any other being should be- 
come any thing else than all that he is capable of 
bfecoming, or be indifferent In respect to his actual 
capabilities, or do any thing intentionally to mar the 
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p^rfi^tion of hj^ chantoU^r, or fail to me ai^y ix^^w^b fp 
his power known or sppposed to be best adapted to this 
end. Thisgxeat lawsaccedly Wftd^ Ms Inallthes^ forqns, 
rfJatiy^ly toa.ll inteUigewtsarouu^ i^> Np priaGiole op*, 
poeed to thisf inai^y pf its legitiaiat^applicatioi?i^,ao^4;>r 
cau bind us. No such principk cm become awaxim,, 
that is a rule of action with us^ without con3ciQU^ guiltf 
Forms of duty, also, precisely similar, bin4 us rela^r 
tively to all social organizations domestic and civil. 
We are bound to wiU, a^ an end, that all such organ- 
izatioQs should be, in all respects, perfect, that is, that 
tb^yr should b^ absolutely free from all princji^es 
and influences adapted to defeat their proper mi 
exclusive ei^ds, and that they, should embrace evory 
principle and, influence by lyhich all shall be doi^ 
through them for humanity, that can possibly be 
ilone, throigh such organizations* As a means to 
this end, we are bound to inform ourselves, (a subject 
hitherto almost wholly neglected,) in respect tp the 
good which humanity may realize through such or« 
j^nizations, in respect to the evils connected with 
su^h organizations as they now e^^ist, and the ele- 
mc^nts which must be introduced into them, to render 
them what they were designed to.be$ and then to 
devote ourselves, in the use of all practicable meana 
adapted to the end^ to their complete perfection. For 
no considerations should we entertain 'the thoitght, 
fo^r a moment, of doing any thing whatever, to mar 
the perfection of such organizatipns» or to perpetuate 
any ^vllsnow existing in them. 

Chiilt of violating these Duties, 

The guilt of those who violate the dutiepi which re« 
speot character will be rendered obvious from two 
conmderatiops. 
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1. IfxfAang'is so ihnporiaajl^to moial nign^ oi 
doaracter. TJemb gresfe^t eyil that^an possibly be in^ 
flk^ied upon humamtj is lo mar chametec It is In* 
itself the oonsummaticMii of all eviL 

8. Saoh wrongs daimot be pbrpetrated fmm ^uf 
other than the most sorxlidaud ciiminai tidoitves cotk^ 
oeivabie) as, for example, motives of pure inalice, or 
redkless selffgrattfication. 

REMARKS* 

1. The real basis of the great reforms -of the pres^ 
est age, now meets with a reachr explamtioiL. It to 
the idea of perfection iabork^ text development, and 
demandli^ an external realization, in the public mind. 
Under the influence, of this idea, the spirit of refomw 
is abroad, and it will never rest, until all evils in the 
institutions and organization of aodety are corrected- 
atnd removed, and till all the elements are introduced 
into them reqi:dsite to their per&ctiim. A neoessarj"- 
accident attendant on such a movement will be the 
tbrctwmg wf upon the public mind of many wild and 
impracticable schemes. Yet the movement itselC 
has a fixed direction, and under the guidance of a 
beneficent Providence, will be conducted on to a glo- 
rious consummation. The voice of duty to us under 
such circumstances is, to understand the spirit of the 
age, and lend our influence to impart to it a right and 
healthful direction. 

2. One of the dangers also attendant on the pro-^ 
gross of reform demands a passing notice in this 
place. Reformers are in great danger of fixing upon 
some particular forms of evil in existing institutions, 
as the only evils, or rather the exclusive source of 
all the evils with which humanity is afflicted, and upon 
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some particular combiaatkms o£ the ^Ifflpneiits of so- 
ciety, as all that is requisite to its perfeclacm. In 
other words, partialism is the great peril to wluch 
the spirit of reform is exposed. Of this fact, all 
who would ** serve their generation according to the 
will of God," should be aware. 

3. Finally, the institution of slavery appears in its 
true colors, in the light of the {principles above elu- 
cidated. Take two characteristics of the institution 
in illustration. 

Wherever slavery exists, with the female portion 
of the slave population, even ehas^y is no honor, 
and its known absence no disgrace. From the nat 
txae of the iilstitution, it can not be otherwise. 

Again, suppose we met with a slave who has the 
intellect of Newton or: Milton. Jn, many of the 
states and countries where it exists, it is one of the 
highest crimes known to attempt the developm^t of 
those powers. What must we think of an institu- 
tion that thus, instead of aiming at the perfection, 
tends only to the utmost conceivable degradation of 
humanity? Such is slavery in all its forms and ten- 
dencies, essential and incidental. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BUTY IN RESPBCT TO REPtTATlON* 

Chahaoteoi revealed^ generates in the individual and 
public mindy in respect to the subject, sentiments of 
admiration^ approbation, esteem, and veneration, or 
sentiments of ao opposite nature, as character is or 
may be supposed to be. This sentiment, obtaining 
in the individual or public mind, constitutes reputa- 
tion, which is denominated good or bad, according to 
the nature of that which constitutes its basis and source, 
Asebaracter is and must be, to a considerable extent, 
owing to the necessary limitations of the human fac- 
ttljties^ prefiiented to the public eye under a veil, and 
us facta are not unfrequently presented, which indi- 
cate character the opposite of what it really is, repu- 
tati<m is, by no means, always as character; but, in 
many instances, the direct reverse. 

Reputation for excellence having its basis in con- 
scious worth, is to an individual a great good in many 
importwit respects. The consdous possession of the 
admiration and esteem of the public, is, from the 
necessary laws of our being, a direct and high source 
of blessedness to the possessor. The reputation for 
moral worth, for skill in any employment in life, and 
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for trustworthiness, is a basis broad and sure for 
numberless facilities for conducting all forms of proper 
intercourse, of a social, civil, and business nature^ 
with our fellow men. A good reputation, with a 
corresponding character for its basts, is wealth, wedth 
in the highest and best sense of the term. 

A reputation for excellence, on the other hand, 
based upon a character intrinsically bad, is wholly an 
evil. It can not be a source ctf happiness 'directly to 
the possessor, because that with it, the consciousness 
that the opposite is deiserved must always oppress 
the mind. Then it will ever be a source of strong 
temptation to perseverance in those acts of 'dfe^Eim- 
lation by which a good reputation has veiled from 
the public a bad character. And finally, when the 
veil has dropped from character, as it ul^matehr 
must, the fall of the subject in public estimation wilt 
be in proportion to the height from which he de- 
scended. 

Gmlt of unjvMly depriving one of a Qood RepKkgtkm^ 

Such being th« value of a good reputation to its- 
possessor, the guilt of one who unjustly depdve^Uiti' 
of such a good is manifest. Next to hkn who iateo- 
tkmally mars character itself, is thegu'rh c^ him who' 
filches from a nei^bor a good name. The ehkff 
source of infidenee, or the condition, sine qua nan^ 
of a good man, for example, to promote goodnesB, 
(the great object of all the activity of such an li^iil- 
vidual,) is his reputation for personal goodness. Atf^ 
fat as this is destroyed, as far as the beHef, that he te 
the opposite of what h^ really Is, obtains, so far Is his 
goodness utterly poweriess to the production of goocL 
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Sefar to a ip^an^s tepataiiiM in other thAa moxH re« 
spects is destroyed, so far is he cut off from the pos* 
sibility of enjoying the good which would otherwise 
accrue to faim, as well as from the power of serving, 
the puUie« The guilty then, involved in a want <h 
reflect for well-earned reputatton, and especially in 
any attempts to defraud its possessor out of its price- 
less benefits, can hardly be estknated. The question 
also, what is the law of justice and duty in respect 
t^ reputation, is a question of the first importance. 
My object now wiB be to announce this law. In 
elucidating this subject we will consider, 

t The hwwkich b%nd» u$ in judging of character^ 

Reputation is the mirror of character real or sup- 
posed, that is, it repjesents individual and public 
estimaiifm of what character really is. We have 
fulfilled the law of duty in respect to the reputation 
of an individual, when and only when the place he oc- 
cupies in our esteem, that is, the reputation whk^ 
htehas with us, is based wholly upon an honest and. 
careful estimate of his real character, whether that 
eatimate be in itself right or wrong. But whcU ta 
the principle by which character is to be tested? 
Our Savior has given the answer. " By their fmits 
ye A^ know th«w." Character is revealed by the 
eternal manifestations which the subject makes to 
the world, through his avowed sentiments, and prin* 
clpies of action, and visible ccmduct. These are the 
te$t3 and the on^y tests by which diaracter is to be 
determined* When our estimate of character is the 
pwre intenticmal result of an houi^t application of 
these tests, then we have done our entire duty as far 
a^ reputation it concerned. The particular forma 
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which tiie kw of duty w reipeol to repotstioa ^as* 
smaes may be thus «iiiM>uiieed. 

1. It shall be our siacere choice to know character 
m all its forms and elements as it ts^ for tte purpose 
of esteeming and treating the subject accordhigly. 

2. Our actual estimate of character shall, at aU. 
times, and under all circumstances, be the exclusive 
result of an honest, careful induction of all the mant^ 
festations through which character stands rereaiei 
to our minds, and thb unbiased by prejudice, or any 
judgments formerly entertained in ^iew of facts as 
then revealed to us. 

3. Tlie place which the subject occupies in our es- 
teem^ and our actual treatment of him shall be as the: 
estimate above referred to. 

RSMAKKS. 

1. No individuals have any right to take cifence, as 
is commonly the case, at any just and true est&nate 
of their character, though the result to them is a bad 
reputation and a corresponding treatment. We omi 
not eseeem and treat a known vicious man as virtu* 
oas^ without forfeiting all right to a good reputation 
ourselves. 

2. All persons deserve our commendatj^n, 6ven for * 
ialse estimates of our character, when th<fee estiifiateir' 
are, as we have evidence to bekeve, the pure result <rf 
honest intention to know tra as we are. If we w«idd 
know whether persons deserve our esteem or not, 
for the reputatk>n, whether good or bad, we hav# 
irtth them, we must not ask mtrtljwhat their o^niolm 
of us are, but how Jbose opinions were formed. Pm* 
error in judgment in respect to character, no more 
implies dwhonesty of heart, than error upon oik^ 
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fl&bjects. We^can not require all men to tbitik toell 
of us ; but we can to tbink honestly, and that is all 
that we can require, in this one respect. 

U, Forms in which duty in respect to reputation is 
. violated in Judging of chceraqter. 

The topic which next claims €flir attention is the 
ibarms in which the law of duty in respect to reputa- 
tion, Inay be violated in the formation of judgments 
pertaining to character. Among these I deem it im^ 
portant simply to allude to the foitowing. This prin.- 
ciple is vicJated when, 

1. The mind is biased in favor of a judgment either 
creditable or discreditable to an individual. The in- 
fluences which tend to bias our judgments are, among 
others, our natural relations, party, sectional, and 
personal interest, &c. 

3. When a judgment, either true or false in itself, 
is based upon facts not authenticated. 

3. When similar judgments are based upon a par- 
tial induction of facts, when it is or may be known 
that .other and important facts exist which ought to 
be taken into the account in our estimate of char- 
acter. 

4. When similar judgments are based upon facts of 
a doubtful character, that is, iacts equally consistent 
with a favorable or unfavorable conclusion in respect 
to the character of the individual. 

Hei'^ permit me to notice a very common mistake 
ia respect to this subject. Benevolence or love it is 
4^idf will lead an individual to refer actions of a doubt^ 
ful character to correct intentions. This is true of 
love considered as natural affection, but not as a rar 
^o(nal principle of action, and of judgment 
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liL Manner in which vm «a*e bmmd ioi tr^xt oUm 
relMiffehf to ckarade** of TBpiiMwtL * 

Our duty in this respect may be contemplated 
in two points of light — ^wfafle' we are ignofcmt df 
their real character —and when their character has 
been ascertained. 

1. IndiTiduals who^ chsiracter har not yet been 
revealed to ns, have and can have with U9, prop^rfy 
speaking, no reputation dther good or had. ^bm 
individt^ are m such relations tons, our treatitMot 
of them should indicate, in the first iiistaneey the total 
absence of what may be termed a suspieimis ^ate of 
mind J a dkpo^tion to discover and htipnte r^\ faults, 
or to infi^ the absence of, true worth. On the other 
hand, it should indicate the hop^ that n&al worth wffl 
foe revealed. Nothing is justly more ofl^n^ive than 
the former manifestation, and nothing more attract- 
ive and influential to Virtue 'm others than the latter. 

Our treatment also should fblly manifest a df^osi- 
tion to " ju(%e righteous judgment,'* a disposition to 
know individuals as they are, and to gi^m them Ihni 
precise position in our affection and eiMeem wMeh 
their real worth, when ascertainfed^ demamdSr 

In short, our treatment of individuals, in suchtete- 
tions, should correspond with facts as t^y are^ T^ey 
are not to be esteemed and trusted, as tf possessed m 
ascertained worth ; nor treated as objects of po^- 
tive distrust. 

9. When the real characters of iiiilvidualff hnve 
been ascertained, one principle is to guide us' in ote 
treatment of them* Such treatment s^uldcoBtstilotie 
a perfect reflection, as far as pos&lUe,: of s«ieh jn^ 
meats. H^e, in a special sense, tight is not to beput for 
darkness, nor darbnesffor light Bti4t<^ be parameter, 
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. .(!«) foaUotu* tr^eatmesit of iodividuals^ we are to 
maaifest the bigbes^ J^^gard tp xiKKcal character. We 
are to show thataU other possessions and accomplish^ 
scv^ts^ are». in our esteem^ of little worth when com- 
pared with this. HeBce, 

. (2.) In all alliances with individuals, the highest 
f eispect is to be shown to moral excellence. 

^) On no account is an intimate alliance to be 
foime^ with a pers<«i of an immoral character. 

{4«) AH this is to done in such a manner as to reflect 
the beQfifvoleace of o^ hearty. towards the highest in^ 
lere^l of the individual. 

IV. Jfiaw of duty respecting the dischsure of facts 
beatify upon the reputation of others. 

The law which binds us relatively to our own repu- 
Ij^tion, as we have i»eenf is this ; that it be our sincere 
cbplce to know ourseives, and to be kijown to the world . 
as we are^aod to be esteemed and treated ax^ordingly« 
As it would be morally wrong in us to will to "think of 
ourselves more highly than we ought to think," so it 
would be equally wrong to choose to possess a repu*- 
:tation with the public, which a revelation of our char- 
acter, m it iSi would not f^lly justify. It follows as 
aiaeceidaryjoonsequenee frcunithis self-evident princi- 
pler that whosoever presents to the public any per- 
fectly attthfifttjcated facts rdiatively to ourselves, fact3 
which reveal ourcharacter as it is, s(nd thus occasions 
a perfect adjustment between our reputation and 
chanacter, has done us no wrong, on the one hand, 
and has dose an act of pure just^^ and beneficence 
to the public, on the other, whatever the bearing of 
such diselodure may be ttpon our reputation, 'uiis, 
tbe^f is the leiw-wUeh bkida rela^ve}y to all commu- 
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liications bearing upon iht repotatloti 6f dtk^rtf. 
When we come Into possession of well a^henticated 
facts, the disclosure of which wiB reveal character m 
ft is, without doing any injustice to the subject, and 
when we have come into possession of such facte Un- 
der circumstances which do not positively bind usr to 
withhold then, it is a duty which we owe to the pub** 
lie to disclose the facts, whenever we have occasion 
to speak of the individual to whom they pertain. No 
man has, or can have a right to pass with the public 
for any thing else than what he aettally is, when 
well-authenticated facts exist, the disclosure of whkh 
will perfectly adjust his reputation to his real charac- 
ter. Any facts known to us, the disclosure of which 
we have reason to believe would not reveal character 
as it is, and would thus do injustice to the subject, 
we are bound to withhold, when necessity does not 
compel us to disclose them, as for examfde, the oWi- 
gation of oaths in courts of justice. None but those 
whose characters are Consciously bad, would object 
to the strictest appMeation of this principle in tfaelr 
own case, and these, last of all, have a right to ob- 
ject. One of the means also appointed by Providence 
of rewarding the virtuous and punishing the vicious, 
is public approbation or disapprobatioii. The d^ 
closure of no facts which bring to any indltidual hii 
due award at that tribunal can properiy be a sot^ect 
of complaint. There are three relations especially 
which demand of us the disclosure of such facts when 
possessed of them. 

1. When properly called upon to give a reason for 
our treatment of individuals, and whm such disclos* 
ures are requisite to that end. 

2. When the public good, or the ends of puUio 
justice dem^md it of us, such disclosures, for example; 
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as are requisite to bring ofiendeTs to justice, or guard 
the public against imposition. 

3. When the protection of the innocent or help- 
less from outrage demands it at our hands. To refrain 
from speaking under any such circumstances would 
involve us in all the guilt of the perpetrator himself. 

V. Circumstances under which the law of duty per- 
taining to the disclosure of facts bearing 
upon reputation^ is violated. 

This law is transgressed, 

1. By what is called the abuse of the tongue, that 
is, in making conversation upon the character of 
others a mere pastime. In such instances, although 
there is generally the absence of positive malice, th^e 
is the presence of a spirit equdly criminal, an utter 
disregard of truth and justice. The object of the in- 
dividual is to pass away the time, by entertaining his 
companions. Hence any thing and every thing, 
whether good or bad, is said, and the speaker is 
equally indifferent which, that will only render con- 
versation agreeable. Few states of mind can be 
more criminal. Never is any mode of social inter- 
course attended with greater evils especially to the 
gubjects themselves, 

2. When mere suspicions are presented as positive 
judgments based upon ascertained facts, or when dis- 
closed under circumstances in which they are likely 
to be thus received. 

3. When facts are disclosed and judgments ex- 
pressed which present a mixed character as wholly 
good or wholly bad. The expression of the facts and 
judgments whether in themselves, true or false, ren- 
ders the guilt of the individual expressing them, the 
same. 

22 
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4. When a part of the facts bearing upon a gi^vM 
case, are withheld, and when the dlsclosm'e of the 
whole Is necessary to a correct judgment The 
character of the speaker is in this case the same, 
whether the facts stated are true or fabe. 

5w When individuals are classed together on the 

irround of certain fects comnwn to each, while other 
isicts equally or more essential exist, in which they 
widely differ, and in view of which a totally different 
classification should be made. Thus individuals, for 
example, are often, in theological controversies, de- 
nounced as Arians, Pek^ians, etc, on the ground of 
common views merely on some non-essential point ; 
while, in all that is essential, there Is a fundamental di- 
viwsity of sentiment. The appeal to prejudice, the 
ar^meiitum ad invidiam, the giving an individuai a 
bad name, is among the most flagrant forms of injus- 
tice ever perpetrated upon reputation. 

6. When positive judgments are expressed whidi 
are based upon doubtlul facts. The guilt of a speak- 
er in such a case, is the same, whether his judgmeet 
chance to be true or false, and it makes but little differ- 
ence whether good or bad qualities are attributed to 
llie individual spoken of. 

7. When the object in disclosing fects and express* 
iftg 'judgments Is to gratify some unhallowed feelings 
on the part of the subject, feelings of resenffemeoit, 111 
willy or envy, for example. The guilt in ikm oase is 
equally great, whether what is affirmed be tinie^r £dse« 

8. When ci^renoy is given to statements which 
may be known or supposed to be tinautheTOicated •r 
false. No excuse or palliation can be found for suoh 
an abuse of the power of speech as this. 

9. When publicity is given toprivuie offisnces w^ 
der circumstances in which the good of the pririic 
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does not demand such disclosures, a^ before prop^ir 
jefforts have been made to recl^irn ^e offender. 

10. When good actjpns are attributed to ^a;rf in- 
t^tioQs, thus rever^ipg th^ r^le of pur Savior : ." ^y 
their fruits ye sh^U kao^ therp." 

11. When testipony i^ withheld in favqr of thf 
innocent, in cases in which suqh indivjdpals a^e 
charged with error or crime. Silence then sanctions 
slander. 

12. When vague and indefinite rumors are circu- 
iatedy rumors adapted to awaken the ifnagiuation^ of 
the public. There is hardly £^ny mom fruitful s^owp^ 
of defanjation than this. 

13. One additional fori^i of violation of ^he la^ 
pf duty undpr coi^sideratiofi yet ^em^i^s to be noticr 
j^d) that which tl^e scriptures d^nopaiaa^e ** t4e-b€[^- 
i^g^" ^nd vfhich consist^ ^1 ft brpacji pf ti^e ^a-w «f 
<?on6dence, or r/evjeallag secijeits. f * A talp-bearer je- 
yealeth secrets*" 

In all the veined rel]atipi>s of life, there are cirol^^ 
within ^feich facts occur wl^ich belong, ^Qi to the 
3?rprld, but to those cir^e? ^loc^e. I'^s is tru^ ^ 
pecially of the domestic relations. There are f^ct^ 
ft}so which pertain only to individuals, and to <* Him 
-^o seetb in secret." ,Si;ich ajr^ th§ pejations of 
fnankind, however, that individ^alsi a\it of particular 
circles often come to be possessed of such facts, some- 
^4gfce? through Qonfidential oomnmnipat^^, e^Xi^!^ 
oU^ers, by accidental pccurrences* All such facts 
ar^ guarded from public digclosum by t^e law of 
confidence. The individual who comes, tp be pp^ses^ 
^d of such facts, and discloses them to the ^prld^, is ^ 
violator of the most sacred claims whic^ do or ca^ 
exist between ma^n and man. There ar^ classes of 
p^soos wbkpse m^ain aim Si^ems to b& to seek pu^^ jand 
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then disclose jdst such facts as these. Their tongues 
are (the very class to whom an inspired apostle refers 
when he speaks of the unbridled tongue,) the tongues 
of such persons an " unruly evil, setting on fire the 
course of nature, and are themselves set on fire of 
hell." There is no peace in any community where 
such persons reside. 

REMARKS. 

1. We ar^ now prepared for a clear and distinct 
understanding of the scripture precept, " Speak evil 
of no man." This precept does not prohibit our re- 
fering to, or speaking of the known actions of men 
which are really wrong, as being what they are. If 
this is evil speaking, Christ himself, and his people, 
in *' testifying of the world, that the deeds thereof 
are evil," are guilty of continual violations of the 
precept under consideration. Evil speaking, on the 
other hand, consists simply and exclusively, in afllrm- 
ing that of individuals which we are not authorized 
to affirm, and in doing this from unauthorized or ma- 
licious intentions. 

2. The maxim which some professedly adopt, to 
wit, " never to speak of their neighbors imless to say 
something good of them," next claims a moment's 
attention. No man acts in conformity to such a 
maxim, after professedly adopting it. Nor can any 
one act in conformity to it, without sin. We are un- 
der as sacred obligation to speak in terms of strong 
reprobation of deeds of wrong, and of the charac- 
ter of wrong doers, as we are to commend the good 
deeds of the truly virtuous, and the characters of 
those who perform them. The only true maxim to 
adopt is this. ** I will never speak any thing of othr 
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era but what I am authorized, to ^iffirm» and will Qey<- 
er utter any thing from any intention not required 
by the law of benevolence." "Jvuige righteous 

{'udgment," and then express such judgments, as you 
lonestly believe the law of duty requires or permits, 
is the scriptural rule of judging and speaking of 
others. 

3. The manner in which the sacred writers have, 
throughout the scriptures, exemplified the law of 
duty under consideration, requires a passing notice. 
Every where we mark the sternest faithfulness in re- 
cording acts of a public nature, howjever the other- 
wise fairest reputations may be tarnished thereby. 
Yet we find nowhere in the Bible the record of a sin- 
gle fact covered by the law of confidence. David 
committed the crimes of seduction and murder. The 
sacred penman records the deeds as they occurred 
to the everlasting shame of the perpetrator. But 
what do we know of the interior transactions of 
David's domestic circle ? Absolutely nothing. These 
same principles obtain throughout the Bible. What 
is the law of duty revealed to us in this peculiar and 
hallowed characteristic of the Bible? It is this. Of 
the public acts of men, and of their ascertained char- 
acter, we may freely speak, only with a benevolent 
intention. Let the world know, that wrong doers, 
and bad characters ascertained and revealed, shall be 
openly rebuked and reprobated. But we are never 
to disclose facts sanctified to individuals, or the cir- 
cles to whom alone they pertain, by the law of con- 
fidence, while that law binds us. 

4. The manner in which Christ Himself exemplified 
in his own conduct, the law which He imposed upon 
us, to wit, " By their fruits ye shall know them," 
now claims our attention, as revealing to us a rule of 
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fliiiy di ftriiifariiBiital hmportance. In the family of 
Christ vca^ ^* a devil,'' ^nd Christ knew it, and knew 
the individual too. Yet He treated that individual as 
k go6d man, till his own visible acts disclosed his 
character td the worid. Why this apparently shi-. 
feular course of conduct on the part of our Savior? 
The reason is obvious. As a man, Christ was bound, 
In his treatment of men, by his own law, to wit, that 
treatment shall be as character revealed by visible con^ 
duct. While, therefore, the visible conduct of Judas 
was that of a good man. He tredted him as such, 
though, as the Searcher of hearts, He knew him to 
be a traitor. The law revealed to us in this divini^ 
example is this. Whatever our opinions about indi* 
viduais may be, we have no right to procl&im such 
vieivs, till we carl verify them oefore the public by 
heritable and Authenticated fitcts. 

3. The true idea of slander may now be readily 
announced. It consists not In the utterance of truths 
as the friends of truth, in respiect to individuals, what- 
ever the bearing of sdch disclosures ihay be. It does 
consist, on the other hand, in the utteranfce of what 
is, or may be snpposed to be, false, or of real facts, 
so as to make a ialse impression, and this With a ma- 
Ubious intetii This and this alone is slander. 
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Terms Defin^. 

biTBOiUTT, as we have seen, consists in an honest 
f^oice and intention to know all objects and events 
which it concerns us to know as they are, and to 
esteem and trust them accordingly. The term rera- 
city expresses the relations of such internal integrity 
to other moral agents in all the varied ccmimunica* 
timis of the subject with them, b consists in the 
yure intention to be to others all that truth demandSf 
and nothing else^ to commnnicaie to all in respect to 
whom the law of veracity binds us, nothing but our 
honest convictions in respect to what is truth, and to 
announcej whether by word or deed^ or both united, 
those convictions just as they lie in the interior of our 
•ion minds. In this relation to our neighbor, we 
meet fully aU our duty to him, as far as the law of 
veracity is concerned^ and that whether what is com* 
municated accords with facts or not, and whether he 
rightly or wrongly apprehends our real intentkms* 
We can not be held responsible for any unavoidable 
results of the necessary limitations of our faculties. 
Integrity requires proper carefulness and perfect 
candor in the formation of our convictions, aiul simi* 
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lar care in commuaicating them to others. When 
these conditions, in honest sincerity, are fulfilled, we 
have perfectly met the demands of the law of veraci- 
ty, in our communications with our neighbor. The 
law of veracity, which our own conscience thus 
imposes upon us, we of course do, and by a law of 
our intelligence must impose upon others relatively 
to ourselves. The law and the only law which binds 
them in their communications with us, we should 
ever bear in mind, is the law of integrity and veraci- 
ty. In all such communications, there is a liability 
to mistakes and errors of greater ordess importance. 
Whether we have been mistaken or not, and what- 
iGver consequences may arise to us, they have a sacred 
claim upon our esteem and commendation, when, 
from internal respect to truth, they have fully obeyed 
the law of integrity and veracity. On the other 
hand, we should quietly submit to and acquiesce in 
any evils whi^ch may thus accrue to us. How much 
untighteous heart-burning and bitter recrimination 
would be prevented in this world, by a strict adher- 
ence to the above self-evident principles. 

fORUS IN WHICH THE LAW OF VERACITY BINDS US. 

. There are various forms in which the law of integ- 
rity and veracity binds us, forms demanding special 
attention in such a treatise as this, as^ for example — 
veracity in the statement of our knowledge of facts 
— and veracity in respect to promises, contracts, and 
(Miths. To a consideration of these, special attention 
is now invited. 

Veracity in the Statement of Facts. 

Knowledge with us pertains to particular facts 
lying within and around us, and to general truthi and 
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prittdplea in the light of which siich facts may be 
explained. In our communications with others in 
respect to such subjects, what we really profess to 
communicate, id the actual relations of our intelligence 
to those subjects. What we entertain as confident 
belief, or what we hold as mere conjecture or opin- 
ion, this, and this only, we profess to communicate. 
The law which binds us morally under such circum- 
stanceis is this: hohes\ly intend, in all communrca- 
tions with all individuals in respect to whom the law 
of veracity binds you, to communicate the real rela- 
tions of your intelligence, just as they are, to the. ob- 
jects to which such communications pertain. On the 
other hand, let it never be your intention to deceive 
or mislead such individuals in such communications, 
in the relatiwis supposed. 

It is not our duty, always, in speaking upon a given 
subject, even to intend to commnnioate all that we 
know, this often being impracticable; but all that, in 
the circumstances, is demanded by the law of duty. 
The opposite principle would require us to be, at all 
tfnies, wholly silent upon every subject, in respect to 
which we can not, when we speak at all, tell all that we 
know about it. Such a principle, surely, is dictated nei- 
ther by scripture nor reason. In making,as we are often, 
and always almost, to a greater or less degree, neces- 
sitated to do, partial communications, there is always 
an incidental liability to the communication of error, 
of greater or less importance, errors arising, 1. From 
a misunderstanding of our real meaning. 2. Prom 
erroneous inferences, in respect to what we have not 
communicated. 3. Wrong uses made of the truth 
actually communicated, on account of erroneous 
principles in the hearer's mind. When Christ, for 
example, proclaimed the gospel, he did it with a cer- 
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tain knowledge that enfors frbm aH these sourcea 
were actually mcideiital to its communication. Yet 
He uttered the truth, notwithgtandinf^ these incidental 
evils« The question here arises, When would it be 
our duty to utter truth, wheib. we are iiware that such 
evils will attend its communication? I answer, 

1« It must be our intention to communicate only 
what is true. 

% It must be ottr honest intention to guard, by the 
best means in our power, against all such incidental 
evils* 

3. In our honest judgment, the good resul^g 
must far overbalance the evils. In such circumstan- 
ces, we are justified in speaking, though the evils re» 
ferred to, in any amount should arise. In other ch> 
cumstances, when the incidental evils would, in our 
judgment, overbalance the good direct and indirect, 
duty demands our silence^ 

Law of Veracitf — when violated. 

Such is the law erf veracity. The question which 
now arises Is, When is this law violated f The va- 
rious forms of violation may alt perhaps be compre- 
hended under one term, lying. What then is lying 
defined as moral evil? It is this, the intentional de* 
oeption <f an individual^ under circumstances where 
the law of veracity binds us, in other words, where 
we are bound to intend to communicate the truth and 
nothing else. The deception must be intentional ; or 
it falls under some other law than that of veradty. 
It must also be in drcumstances where we are bound 
to intend to communicate the truth and that only: 
else, as no obligations are violated, no moral wrong 
Is committed, that is, the act is not a lie. CoTU&odn 
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fnent is on6 thing ; lying h quHe another. It may 
be, and often is a duty to conceal what We know | 
but never to deceive any one to whom we are bound 
by the law of veracity. When language is used, ad 
We often have occasion to U6e it, equally cotisistent 
with knowledge or ignoratnce of the subject to which 
the discourse pertains, in such cases we do not even 
deceive the hearer. We shnply conceal from him 
the relations of Our faitelligence to the object referred 
to. The question put by our Savior to the two 
young men, on the way to Emmaus, is of this cfaar«» 
acter. The question siniply concealed, without af- 
firming any thine, in respect to Christ's real knowU 
edge on the subjecti His object in putting the 
qnestion was well understood, to wit, to draw from 
Aem a full statement of the case. All beyond this 
was simply concealed. All such forms of speech, 
therefore, make no approach whatever, to deceiving 
or lying either. 

When individuals have a variety of particular ob- 
jects to accomplish in a given transaction, and they 
disclose a part of these, without affirming or denying 
any thing in respect to what remains, these last are 
simply concealed. Deception in no form is practised 
upon the hearer. To constitute the communication 
a lie, the speaker must have communicated a part, 
professing at the same tim» to have communicated 
the whole. The appearing of Samuel at Bethlehem, 
as divinely directed, at the time when David was an- 
ointed king, is a case of this kind. 

Individuals having also some ulterior design de- 
manded by the law of benevolence, are necessitated 
to put forth subordinate acts which occasion mo- 
mentary misconceptions of their real intentions, and 
that as a Iheans to the end referred to. A painter^ 
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for example, had nearly completed a painting in the 
cupola of a church, some hundred feet or more from 
the ground. While surveying his work, his attention 
became so absorbed, that he had unconsciously 
stepped backward, till another step would have pre- 
cipitated him from the scaffolding on which he was 
standing. His associate, perceiving that to w^rn h» 
friend of his peril would only render his death cer- 
tain, as the only means of saving him, seized a brush 
and made towards the painting, with an apparent 
design to mar it The painter leaped forward to 
prevent the catastrophe, and thus his life was saved. 
No one would regard the occ/asioning a momentary 
misconception such as that, a lie. The confidence of no 
one in the integrity of him who occasioned it, would 
be weakened by a knowledge of such a fact. That 
whidh weakens the confidenpe of no one in the ve- 
racity of the subject, is not a lie. 

Lyings on the other hand^ is the intentional indue* 
ing of false judgments in others ^ when and where toe 
are bound to intend to induce none but what are true. 

The following may be specified as the most impor- 
tant forms in which this vice appears. 

1. Making statements as true which are known or 
supposed to be false. 

2. Making statements hs true which are not known 
or sincerely supposed to be true. Whether such 
statements turn out to be true or false, makes no dif- 
ference whatever with the character of him who 
makes them. When we state things as true, we are 
bound to know whereof we affirm. 

3. Stating a part of the facts as they are, and 
withholding others, with the intention of inducing a 
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false judgment ; or magnifying some and extenuating 
others, and that as a means to the same end* 

4. Individuals may also so aiTange real facts, as 
naturally to induce false impressions upon the hearer, 
and that with the design of producing such results. 
This is also lying. Any thing, in short, said or 
done, in the relations supposed, with the intention of 
inducing false judgments, is lying. 

Is (dl intentional deception lying ? 

The definition above given would seem to imply, 
that it is not at least an ascertained truth, that inten- 
tional deception, in every form, is morally wrong, 
that is, lying. We are now prepared to answer the 
Inquiry which naturally arises in this connection on 
this subject. If there is any form of such deception, 
the knowledge of which does not, in the least degree 
Weaken our confidence in the veracity of an individ- 
ual in those relations which he recognizes as impos- 
ing the law of veracity upon him, such forms of de- 
ception, all must admit, are not lying, the peculiar 
characteristic of which is, that the knowledge of it 
destrovs confidence, of necessity, in the veracity of 
the subject. Does, or can such a case exist ? Take 
a single fact in reply. It is a well-known fact of his- 
tory, that General Washington, as a means of cap- 
turing Lord Cornwallis, intentionally deceived Sir 
Henry Clinton, in respect to his. General Washing- 
ton's ulterior designs. This he did by means of let- 
ters sent with a design that they should be intercept- 
ed, and thereby produce that result. The world has 
been familiar with that fact ever since it occurred, 
and yet it has not, in the least degree, weakened con- 
fidence in the absolute veracity of General Washing. 
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toA in all the relations in which it isf acknowle4ge4 
that the law of veracity binds moral agents. That 
form of intentional deception, therefore, is not lying. 
There are relations then in which intentional de- 
ception is not lying. What are tho^e relations ? 4- 
<nan, we will suppose, is pursued by a beast of prey. 
Py an act of intentional deception upoja the animaJ, 
the man escapes with his life. Was that act a mora) 
wrong, a lie ? No, is the reply. The cre^ature de- 
ceived is a brute. But suppose that the creature 
pursuing was not a brute, but a man, a man pursuing 
with the known and single purpose of taking the life 
pf the pursued. By the identical act, by which the 
brute was, the man is deceived, and the pursued esr 
capes accordingly. Did the law of veracity bind the 
individual any more relatively to the man, the humaj^ 
{^sassin, than the brute ? If so, why ? My honest 
convictions are that this law binds an individual, un- 
der such circumstances, no more relatively to one 
than the other. The principle which I lay down as 
Jaw universal on the subject is this. When iniivid- 
uais voluntarily outlaw themselves from all the ties 
tfihich bind man to man in social and civil life^ wheti 
fh^ choose to sustain to society no other relations than 
beasts of prey, such as pira,tes\ assassins, and robbers, 
$uch individuals, by their own acts have outlawed 
themselpes from those relations where the law of veracir 
ty binds man to man. When they are deceived as ,^ 
means of self-defence and protection, no rights are 
violated, and consequently, no moral wrong is com? 
paitted. For this reason deception like that aiffected 
by Washington, between belligerent powers, is not 
considered as lying, each party being in a state of 
outlawry relatively to the other. On the other hand, 
ia cases of treaties, fle^s of tracp, ix^Q^ the l^w <^ 
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reracity \mds ; because tbe parties then are rdpl^cod 
under the control of that law. In accoFdance wttt 
this principle, God required Joshua to deceive the in- 
habitants of Ai, and required the Israelites to observe 
the ti'eaty made with the inhabitants of Gibeon. 

With the exception of those who are outlawed in 
jthe sense explained, all men are within the cire||^ 
where the law of veracity binds us. Intentional de- 
ception of them is lying. There are many things 
which it may be and is our duty to conceal from, or 
not to reveal them ; but what we can not eonoeal 
without deception, ought not to be concealed at all. 
Without the most sacred respect for truth, virtue has 
no place in human character. Such is the law of ve* 
racity. We will now contemplate the applications 
of this law to 

Promises and Contracts. 

Promises and contracts differ only ui this: the lat- 
ter is a mutttal promise based upon conditions agreed 
upon between different individuals. As the same 
principles apply to each, they will be treated 
in the same connection. In a promise, certain expec* 
jtaitkms have been voluntarily excited by the promiscr 
in the promisee, expectations which the former 
pledges himself to meet The form in which a 
pr<wnise binds the promiser is plain. It is thisy as 
shown hy Dr. Paley. The expectations which he in^ 
tentionaUy excited and supposed the promisee to un- 
derstand him to pledge himself to meet, he is bound, 
under the conditions hereafter to be specified, to meet. 
The importance of observing most strictly the law 
of veracity in respect to promises, is as great as sub- 
^ jective integrity, on the one hand, and the preser?ra» 
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tion of all the bonds of social, domestic, and civil life, 
on the other. 

Promises when not binding. 

The only question which demands special atten- 
tion on this subject is this. When is a promise not 
blinding upon the promiser t A promise is not binding, 

1. When the performance is impossible. " The 
moral character of such a promise however, will," 
in the language of Dr. Wayland, ** vary with the cir- 
cumstances under which the promise was made, if 
I knew nothing of the impossibility, and honestly 
expressed an intention which I designed to fulfill, I 
am at the bar of conscience, acquitted." The fulfill 
ment of promises may be, from the nature of the 
case, impossible, or providential occurrences may 
render them so, or they may have been rendered so, 
by the voluntary act of the promiser. In the latter 
instance the promiser is guilty, and punishable for his 
misdeed. But in all the instances above specified, hc^ 
is alike freed from obligation to fulfill his promise. 

3. When the promise pledges the promiser to do 
what in itself is unlawful. No being can bring him- 
self under obligation to sin, or break a command of 
God. For this, in the language of Dr. Wayland^ 
would be to ^^ suppose a man guilty for not being 
guilty." 

3. When the promise was based upon a condition 
known to both parties at the time, which condition is 
subsequently found not to exist, i promise, for ex- 
ample, to give money to one soliciting alms as a beg- 
gar. I subsequently, before fulfilling the promise, 
discover that he is an impostor. This discovery re- 
leases me, for the reason stated, from all oUigation to 
fidfill the promise. 
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' 4 Whea the p]:;Qmte6e fiib to fyWl the conditions 
upon the fulfillment of which tl^ promise was sm^ 
pended. This principle has a sqpecial refS&rence to 
eontracts. 

5* The promiser may, in certain histances, ht r&- 
lea^ from obligation, by the consent of the (n^osntsee. 
If thajt release, however, has been obtained by the 
guilt of the promiser, the latter will have a solemn 
aecoont to render to the Judge of all the earth. 

These are the only instances that I have been able 
to find, in which tiie fulfillment of a promise is not 
Itt^ing. I would here remark that instances often* 
occur, in which a promise can be but in part fuWUed. 
The promiser is of course bound to the full extent of 
his ability. Also the promiser, in many instances, is 
not able to fulfill his promise at the time specified. 
Whenever he becomes able, such fulfillment is of 
course binding upon him. This is the rule which 
should bind insolvent debtors. 
# With the consequences resulting from the firifiU- 
ment of promises, we have nothing to do. These 
must always be submitted to, with cheerful resigna- 
tion, as dispensations of providenee. 

Of Oaths. 

The topics which claim our attention in discussing 
this department of our subject are the following*-*- 
the nature of oaths — their lawfulness — thfeir expedi- 
ency—and the obligations they rcaUy imikise upon 
the individual who takes them. 

Nature of an Oath. 

The design of the oath is to secure, in the individa- 
al upon whom it is imposed, a strict adher^ice to the 

23 
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Jaw of veracity, in respect to the subject pertaining 
•to wbich he is to speak or act, and to secure this re- 
sult, by inducing, in hsm, a distinct recognition of his 
accountability to God, and of a special amenability, at 
the bar of his country, for a faithful discharge of the 
obligation imposed, on the one hand, and assumed, on 
the other. The individual taking an oath, ^mply 
.pledges himself to discharge the responsibilities as- 
sumed, and gives this pledge with a distinct and 
avow^ recc^nition of amenabUity in the transaction, 
amenalnlity in the sense above explained* This, as I 
under8tfiiMlit,is the true and real nature of the oath. 
Oaths are properly imposed in those cases only, in 
which interests solemn and important are concerned, 
such as the administration of justice, and the filling 
of stations of great trust and responsibility. 

Lawfulness of Oaths. 

The lawfulness of oaths, under circumstances like 
those above named, may be argued from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

1. The universal intelligence has sanctioned their 
use, in the circumstances named. In all ages and 
nations, oaths, for the attainment of certain ends, 
have been imposed. This would seem to intimate 
most clearly their conformity to the natural reason 
■of man. 

3. God Himself has sanctioned its use, by impos- 
ing it upon Himself. " Because He could swear by 
no greater, He sware by Himself." God surely 
would not sanction a practice wrong in itself. 

3. " Oaths for confirmation" were directly requir- 
ed, under the ancient dispensation. With this fact 
all are ^oalUar* 
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4 Christ Himself, the author of the new disp^** 
sation, received the oath and answered under it. 
"And the high priest answered and said, I adjure 
Thee by the living God," that is, I put Thee upon 
Thy oath, as in the presence of the Hving God. Till 
then Christ had refused to answer questions put to 
Htm. But now being put under oath. He gave an- 
swer, as a witness, to the truth. If He had deemed 
the oath a thing unlawful and wrong. He certainly 
would not have answered under it. 

5. The use of the oath has the direct sanction of 
inspired apostolic example. How often does the 
apostle Paul, for example, speak, under the express 
solemnity of an oath. " I csdl God to record on my 
soul." " God is my witness." " Behold, before Grod 
I lie not," &c. 

6. In Rev. 10 : 6, an angel of God is represented, 
as affirming truth, under the express solemnity of au 
oath. Inspiration then, under both dispensations 
alike, as well as the common intelligence of all na« 
tions in all ages, sanctions the use of the oath, on oc- 
casions of special solemnity. 

7. Those passages of scripture which are suppos- 
ed by some to prohibit oaths, have no reference 
whatever to judicial oaths. When we re^ for ex- 
ample, the commands of our Savior, " sw JK* not at 
all," we should remember, that the word rendered 
swear has two entirely distinct meanings, one refer- 
ring to the oath judicially taken, and the other to a 
profane use of it. In ordinary conversation. The cir- 
cumstances in which tlie prdbibition was given, evince 
most clearly, that the latter is the- sense, and the only 
sense in which it is used, in the prohibition under con* 
sideration. In our social "communications" we 
are not to use any form of oath. This is Uie fomi 
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of the oatfi abo prohibited tbroogh the Apottle 
Jame«. 

Expediency of the Oatk. 

The considerations presented above, render suffi- 
dently evident the lawfulness of the oath. The 
question ^vhich next arises is, whetfaw its use, though 
in itself proper, is ever cixpedient. Two eonsidera^ 
tlons only need to be adduced, to render the expedi- 
ency of the ordinance sufficiently evident. 1. There 
are droumstances of marked solemnity and interest, 
fluch as the administration of justice, in which men 
upon whose evidence the scales of justice must turn, 
should act with a distinct and special recognition of 
their accountability to God, and to the tribunals of 
their country. Oaths are, in a special manner, adapt- 
ed to secure this resuk. They may therefore, very 
properly be resorted to on such occasions. 2. The 
sacredneas which the public attaches to the oath 
raiders its use, on the occasions referred to, obvious* 
ly expedient. This sacredness is clearly evinced in 
, the atrociousness of the crime of perjury in public 
estimation. This shows the adaptation of the oath 
to Mcure the objects for which it was instituted, to 
Wit, th^nds of justice. 

OitigaH&ns imposed by tie OtUk. 

The obligations imposed by the oath are nmplv 
tfaese, that the mind be wholly abstracted from all 
considerations but one, to wit, the solemn honest 
intention to speak or act, as the case may be, in strict 
conformity to truth. The witness under oath, for 
example, has nothing to do with the conseqi:^nces 
which may result from bis testifnony, iK>r with his 
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relations to the individuals t9 whom it relates. His 
simple and exclusive office is to relate the/ac<* of 
which he has a personal knowledge, bearing upon 
the case. The obligation imposed upon him by the 
oath, is the honest intention to tell (dl that he knows 
upon the subject, and no more nor less. 

Such is the law of veracity in its varied applica- 
tions, ilappy is he. who carries in his inner being the 
consciousness, that that law is the fixed and change- 
less law of his Tohmtary activity. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

DOTIES ARISING VROM THB OOlfSTCTUTION OF THB 8EXBU 

In the remarks which I design to make upon this sub- 
jecty I shaH assume the following propositions as 
first truths : 

1. Marriage is agreeable to the will of God, being 
not only permitted, but presented as divinely consti- 
tuted in the scriptures, and being mc^nifestly demand- 
ed by the human constitution. 

2. This institution demands an exclusive union be- 
tween one man and one woman. 

3. This union is in all instances to be a union for 
life. 

As contracts for marriage are also commonly entered 
into, at longer or shorter periods, before the union of 
the parties is consummated, I shall consider the du- 
ties of individuals in the following relations : 

I. The duties of individuals in single life towards 
those in respect to whom no such connection is an- 
ticipated. 

II. The duties of those who have contracted mar- 
rii^e, while they remain unmarried. 

III. Duties of those who have entered into the 
married relation. 

IV. The law of chastity. 

V. The law of divorce. 
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I. Duties of individuals ia mig\e life, towards those 
in respect to whom no such relation is anticipated. 

1. As the marriage relation is to be confined, in all 
mstanceSy to two individuals, one of each sex, every 
pers(bn is under the highest obligation not to will or 
desire the. existence of that affection, on which the 
relation in question is founded, excepting in respect to 
one individual — the one individual with whom that 
union is desired. 

2. The existence of such affection in other individ- 
uals should be regarded as a positive evil, inasmuch 
as the unhappiness arising from disappointed hope, or 
ungratified desire, will always be in proportion to 
the strength of the affection excited. Hence, 

3. Every means, and every influence, adapted to 
excite such affegtion, and such expectation, should 
not only be avoided, but regarded as in the highe#t 
degree criminal. The pride of conquest, and the love 
of power in such a relation, is one of the most purely 
selfish and bad passions ever indulged in by man or 
woman. The individual who is not perfectly satis- 
fied with the affection and esteem of one individual of 
the other sex — that affection and esteem peculiar to 
the married relation, deserves the affection and es- 
teem of no person on earth- 

II. We will now consider the duties of individuals 
in contracting marriage, and while the union is not 
consiMnmated. Here I would remark, 

1. That such contracts should be sought only for 
the following reasons : 

(1.) To meet more effectually the demands of gen- 
eral benevolence. 

(3.) The mutual usefulness and happiness of the 
parties concerned, in some particular sphere in life. 
Hence, 
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(3») Sueh relations should not be sou^U when Ae 
demands of benevolence can be better met bjr remand- 
ing in single life ; as is no doubt not unirequently the 
case. Nor, 

(4.) Should they be sought by individuals whose ref- 
lations in life) habits, education, &c., disqualify them 
for being mutual aids to each other, in the particular 
spheres in which they are expecting to move. 

2. The following are among the duties devolved 
upon individuals on entering into this relation. 

(1.) Each should frankly disclose to the other all 
the facts in respect to personal feelings, desires, exr 
pectations, &c., which may properly be demanded^ 
in order to render such an alliance a matter of judgT 
ment, and not the mere impulse of feeliii^. 

(2.) Any secret personal defects, d^., which v^oiild, 
on becoming known, tend to influence unfavoraUy 
the feelings of the other party, should also be frankly 
disclosed. 

(3.) The mutual advice of parents and friends 
should, in all ordinary circumstances, be sought. 

3. We will now consider the duties of the parties 
to each other and to the public, after siich an en- 
gagement had been consummated. 

(1.) All attempts at secrecy, in respect to the fact 
of such engagement, should, under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be avoided. The public have a right to 
know the relation of the parties, in order that thev 
may know how to treat them. A denial of such 
engagement,when it really exists^ is lying, inasmuch as 
it is wit})holding the truth when it ought to be known. 

(2.) The engagement once formed should be re- 
garded by each of the parties as sacred. Each is now 
in a state of voluntary divorcement from all desire, 
or intention of forming such contracts with anjr other 
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-indiTiduals, and should temrd even the voltintlirily 
cherished entertamment of the thought of doing it ag 
highly criminal. If in any relation, next to that of 
marriage itself, parties ought to regard mutual pledg- 
es as inviolably sacred, it is in such a relation as this. 
' (3.) Any proposals from others to violate such en- 
gagements, should be reprobated and repelled at 
once, as solicitations to perpetrate a most immoral 
act. 

(4.) The entertaining of any affection, such as that 
designed to constitute the basis of the marriage imiont 
towards any other individuals, or any attempts to 
excite such affections in them towards either of the 
parties, on the part of the same, should be regarded 
as an aggravated crime. 

(5.) The parties are now morally bound to use all 
diligence to qualify themselves for the occupancy of 
the particular spheres of action in which they are ex- 
pecting to move, when their union is consummated. 
The period intervening between the engagement and 
its consummation, should be mutually regarded as the 
season of mutual diligent preparation for the dis- 
charge of the ensuing responsibilities. 

4. One additional inquiry in this connection, re- 
mains to be answered, to wit, under what circum- 
stances may either party refuse to fulfill a maniage 
contract? I believe, that there is but one reason, that 
can justify such an act. It is this. A refusal or crim-' 
ijial neglect on the part of the other ^ tofumll the condi" 
tions on which the contract was based. The discovery 
of interUional deception in the original contract, of 
any acts of licentiousness, or gross immorality, of any 
unfaithfulness in .the aftections, or any inexcusable 
failure to ftilfill any conditions mutually agreed upon, 
wholly feeeg the party offended against, from obliga- 
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tion to fulfill the marriage contract. The party sinning, 
on the other haildy cannot, without guilt,make his or her 
own crime, such as subjective alienated aflfection, any 
reason for such refusal,or any just ground for any pro- 
posals to the other for a mutual dissolution of the con* 
tract. In no transaction whatever, much less in one 
of this nature* can an offending party avail himself of 
his own wrong, as a basis of seeking to be freed from 
obligations to fulfill a solemn engagement 

III. Duties arising from the married relation when 
consummated. 

Among the duties imposed by this relation, the 
following may be specified as among the most impor« 
tant: 

1. Each is under the most sacred obligation to pre- 
serve inviolate towards the other, that cordial and 
exclusive affection and esteem, that conjugal fidelity 
and chastity, pledged in the marriage vow. " Love 
Itself," says Colerfdge, " in its highest earthly bear* 
ing as the ground of the marriage union, becomes 
love by an inward fiat of the will, by a completing 
and sealing act of moral election, and lays claim to 
permanence, only under the form of duty." By such 
a fiat of their mutual wills, the parties have imposed 
upon themselves mutual and exclusive affection, as a 
sacred duty. The absence of such affection, and es- 
pecially its bestowment upon any foreign object, is, 
and is to be regarded by them, as a heinous crime. 

2. The marriage relation imposes upon the parties 
the duty of preserving that personal purity and pro- 
priety, of cultivating such manners and habits, and of 
making such improvements in knowledge and virtue, 
that each shall ever appear to the other, worthy of 
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that affection and esteem, the exercise and preserva- 
tion of which they have imposed upon themselves as 
a.duty. To love in the absence of perceived worth, 
and especially where its presence was expected, is a 
hard task, truly. Such a task, no one individual can 
impose upon another without crime. 

3. The marriage relation imposes upon the par- 
ties the duty of mutual assistance. It is the spe- 
cial duty of the husband to make provision for the 
maintenance of the family ; and of the wife to take 
charge of the domestic affairs. Now each is bound, 
in the first instance, to make every proper effort to 
manage the concerns of his or her particular depart- 
ment, in such a manner as to meet all the reasonable 
expectations of the other. In the second instance, 
by every appropriate exertion they are bound to as- 
sist each other in their several departments. 

4. The marriage relation imposes upon each of tha 
parties, the duty of studiously accommodating him 
or herself to the natural temperament and habits 
of the other, and of mutual forbearance on the 
part of each, in respect to the frailties of the other. 
Without such a course of conduct on the part of each 
of the parties concerned, domestic bliss will be a 
stranger to their habitation. 

5. The marriage relation devolves upon each of 
the parties concerned, the special duty of meeting 
with cheerfulness the dispensations of Providence in 
respect to their common lot, and especially when 
those dispensations fall within the particular sphere 
of one of the parties. 

6. The marriage relation constitutes the husband 
the head of the family, and devolves upon him the 
right and the duty of control, and upon the wife tha 
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duty of obedience. This is evident from the following 
considerations: 

(1.) The order of creation. " The man was first 
formed, then the woman." "The man was not 
created for the woman ; but the woman for the man." 

(3.) The positive teachings and requirements of 
inspiration. " The head of every man is Christ ; and 
the head of every woman is the man." " Likewise 
ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands." 

(3.) As the weaker vessel the wife sustains to the 
husband the relation of dependence. He is her nat^ 
ural guardian and protector. 

(4.) The position of the parties in society is natu- 
rally determined by the relations of the husband to 
community, and not by those of the wife. Her po- 
sition, therefore, in respect to t\tG husband, is that of 
subordination, and both parties are most happy, 
when she acknowledges it. In all such relations, 
subjection, on the one hand, and kmd control on the 
other, is demanded by the mutual happiness of each. 
The husband should of course consider the wife as 
his companion and associate. Her counsel should be 
sought in all instances, when it can be usefully em- 
ployed, and especially when their mutual interests 
are concerned. Authority should always be exercis- 
^, on the part of the husband, with the spirit of for- 
bearance and affection, and as cheerfully and affec- 
tionately submitted to by the wife. 

7. The marriage relation devolves upon the par- 
ties the duty of mutual confidence, and of course the 
duty of exhibiting such a character that each shaW 
always be, and appear to the other to be, worthy of 
the confidence demanded by the relation existing be- 
twe^i them. 
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IV. I^ Law of Chastity. 

If we consult the teaching of reason and reveliu 
tion both, we shall not fail to be deeply impressed 
with the conviction that there is no forms of duty 
relative to finite moral agents, to which greater sa- 
credness and importance attaches, than to the law of 
chastity, and that no form of crime is more heinous 
in itself, nor of more destructive tendency, than the 
violation of this law. What is woman, when she has 
surrendered herself to this form of crime ? In her 
body, she is a mass of contagious rottenness. One 
might with as much safety lie down with the dead, in 
their corruptions, as to approach her. In her mind, 
all is of a corresponding darkness and desolation. 
Not a solitary principle or sentiment remains there 
turning in any other direction, than to death and cor- 
ruption. From all domestic ties, domestic bliss, and 
domestic hopes, she is in a state of total dissociation. 
Prom society she has nothing to hope, but its neg- 
lect and contempt. She can now, by no possibility, 
perpetrate any crime by which she can be disgraced. 
In what she has done, and in what she is, she has 
sunk far below the possibility of additional infamy. 
All of ignominy that she can receive, has already re- 
ceived its full consummation in her character. What 
has she to do with anything that improves humanity, 
or kindles human hope? What additional infamy 
has she to fear, from any crime she may choose to 
perpetrate ? Life presents to her but one office, to 
receive in herself, and do to society all the evil she 
can, and in thus receiving and doing, to make her de- 
scent as speedily as possibledown to death. As she loofcg 
forward to the future, nothing awaits her there but 
eternally to rot in the chamel*house of the universe. 
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Such is woman^ when she has surrendered herself 
to this form of crime. And what is man, when, for 
a momentary gratification, he will deliberately reduce 
woman to such a state ? 

" Picture it— think of it, 
Dissolute man." 

A licentious man, though not as wholly lost to 
hope, (such being the unjust moral state of public sen- 
timent) is, nevertheless, as utterly destitute of any in- 
ternal respect for moral principle, in any form, as a 
dissolute woman. He may in his, visible conduct be- 
fore the world, manifest more respect for the exter- 
nal decencies of society; but all within him is hard- 
ened and petrified into as total recklessness of any 
form of real virtue, excepting when restrained by in- 
fluences from without, as in her. He that will prey 
upon the virtue of, and sacrifice all that is valuable to 
one half of the human race, that portion especially 
given to men to cherish and protect, and all this for 
a momentary gratification of his own lust, can sure- 
ly have no internd respect for any of the rights of 
humanity. 

Duties required by the Law of Chastity. 

Such being the importance of this law, the question , 
what are the principles or the forms of duty which it 
imposes upon us, demand special attention. To this 
inquiry I answer, 

1. The law of chastity imposes upon us the sacred 
duty of divorcing our mind$ wholly from all, even mo- 
mentarily cherished, desires, purposes, or intentions 
/or sexual gratification, excepting strictly within the 
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married relation. The crime is actually committed 
morally, when for a single moment, such desire or in- 
tention is, even approvingly or pleasingly, entertained, 
or not held in utter reprobation^ in the secret recesses 
of the soul. 

S. It requires an equally sacred divorcement of the 
mind from all causes which naturally lead to an actual 
violation of this law — such, for example, as indulging 
a wanton imagination in respect to such scenes, licen- 
tious reading or conversation. In all such indul- 
gence, the fountain of moral purity within is wholly 
corrupted. 

3. It requires a similar avoidance of all scenes of 
external temptation^ such as visiting places where 
such crimes arp perpetrated, or conversing with li- 
centious persons, out of curiosity. Such conduct is 
wholly incompatible with internal purity. 

4. It requires also an equally sacred avoidance of 
9\\ familiarities with individuals of the other sex, fa- 
miliarities not sanctioned by the strictest principles of 
purity and propriety. Let woman repel, with instant 
reprobation, the very first approach over the line of 
strict propriety, on the part of any individual of the 
other sex, and let man entertain the sentiment, as the 
fixed law of his activity, that all such approaches are 
crimes of most aggravated character, and then we 
may hope that society may be preserved pure, as far 
.as the law of chastity is concerned. 

5. The law of chastity binds every individual to use 
his influence to generate a public sentiment which 
will render licentiousness as dishonorable in man as 
in woman. Never will this crime be held in repro- 
bation for what it is in itself till this sentiment is 
generated and confirmed. Nothing is more immoral 
and unjust than that form of public sentiment, wtuch 
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easts off, as hopdessty lo^, Ibe seduoed, and dun 
cherishes tl^ seducser, under the avowed fear of otherv 
Wife refid^ifig blm desperate. 

6. Finaily, this law binds aU to esert their intb* 
ence to render the crime of licentioosness the subj^t 
of such govemmeniml peM<iM^ 9a its mtrinsic crimi- 
nality demands. 

Forms in u^ich the Lam of Chastity is violated. 

In respect to this department of our subject^ the 
following specifications are all that need to be said. 
The law of chastity is violated^ 

1. By any external acts of sexual intercourse ia 
any form, excepting between individuals honestly re- 
garding each other, as sacredly united as husband and 
wife. 

2. When the internal purpose is formed, or the 
desire is seorelly cherished, to put forth such acts, ia 
any form, out of that sacred relation, then also this 
law is, morally speaking, violated. 

3. This law is also morally violated^ when the 
minds of adult persons are in any other state than that 
of utter reprobation of the crime of licentiousneast as 
crime* It. is one thing to avoid the external act. It 
is quite another voluntarily to entertain proper aenti- 
meats in respeot to its criminality^ In no other state 
is the mind in real harmony wHh the laws<of chastity^ 

4 Finally, this law is violated, wbeii any thoughts 
or feelings are internally entertained, ieskdmg in the 
diisection of licentiousness, or any soenes of external 
temptation to the ocHnmNwion of the dime are^visited 
for purposes of curiosity, or when the mmd allows 
itself to be subject to any influences naturally leadifi^ 
in that direolion. i • 
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There seenfis to be a quite common impression 
among Christians, that but for one reason only Is an 
act of divorce now permitted in the scriptures, to 
witf.the crime of licentiousness in one of the parties. 
The passage in which this law is supposed to be an- 
nounced, is found in Matt. 19: 9: "And I say unto you. 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery : and whoso marrieth her which is put away, 
<i©th commit adultery." There are two mistakes, as 
it appears to me, in the explanations commonly given 
of the instriKJtions of our Savior in this chapter, miis- 
takes which need to be corrected. The first pertaiml 
to'his dedaration, that " Moses, for the hardness of 
your hearts suffered you to put away your wives.** 
The commdh supposition is, that Moses, as an inspired 
legislator, knowing that husbands, whether permit* 
ted or not, would, from time to time, put away their 
wives, in accommodation to the hardness of their 
hearts, permitted them to do the thing; but to protect 
wives from mjury, required them, should they put 
them away, to give a writing of divorcement." Now 
any one wfeo wHl carefully consult Deut. 34: 1, 
will perceive that this is wholly a mistake. "When 
a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and It 
ecaae to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, be- 
cause he nath found some undeaimess in her: then let 
him write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her out of his house/' The ordinance 
of Moses was given, not In accommodation to the 
hardness of the husband's heart, but for the express 
purpose of guarding hkn against imposition in the 
manr^e ccmtract, an imposition to which, owing to 
24 
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the existing motel «rt«tft ^ die niilkin, and the rela- 
tions of females to the public, he was liable. If the 
husbattd) after marvisigey should find ^* uncleanddess" 
upon the wife thatreadered fafer«n ot^eci oi disgogt to 
hkn* then he wastpevinitled to put her away, because 
he had been in^DOsed up&n m the marris^e oontmot. 

The other mistake is this, the Mpposiiien that our 
Savior here designs to amnounce the reasoiis fer ih- 
^K^rcO) for acts ccmiittitted ii^er. marriage ; when his 
^l^ectis to assign those acts committed jmer to asap- 
^rii^ge, which may be tnaib a reason for djvoree {sub*> 
seqoently to Us ^xmsunrinflation* That treason is U* 
eetUiau^nesa. The^paestion agitated among Ibeiews 
was, not for what causes ooeuriring after iMHriage Is 
divoFoe justifiable, \^i forwliat rea^<H»s existing prioc, 
but discovered sufasequeAtly to marriage, may am«i 
put away his wife*. >I t was witfathe lasi inqahy, oaiy, 
that they came to €hrkt,.e9Ml 1o this thevefere is his 
answer directly ajppUeaUe. 

N<^¥ it by no ineans foUow^i aa a neeassary come* 
queatce^ that beeause but one foam of ^orime cotik 
miMed befeie marriage, justifies the piurty ofiiaadad 
f^^ainst, in seeking a iUvoroe, that but that one form 
perpetrated after its consummatien, jusilifics the same 
tihing. As £ftr as the pa$i Is concerned, hpt one . tha^ 
W&nentsd to the relation i$ really pledged in the 
jEfiarriage ootftract^ to iwit, chemtUy^ A bi^dh lot the 
\zm of cbafltHy prior to msKrriege, and discoreved adb* 
sequently to tha^ events is therefore the only form of 
crime wluch can properly, in the present ^tale of ao« 
Giefy) luad as it was at the time whea our Savior 
spabe> be a ground of 4i vorce» as fiir as any ttcta ^or 
to marriage ate conoemed. 

In respect to the future> the virtue of chastity ttot 
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tlcKi^ intfl4inBd In thfe manried relation. 7^ laws of 
tObio mttke a gr^s^^edioh <f( *he marriage covenant, 
in either of these particulans, a gpotmd of divorce, h 
ftyB 4a ftooonkaee v^ifh reason «md 'seriptnre both ? 
^ The principle involved In the law of divorce, as ap- 
•ttoutioed iby otir Saivior, decides the case^ as far as 
Ja breach ^ ihe law of chastity is concerned. If 
-Moentipusntss committed prior to marriage, and su'b- 
4ieqtwntiy ta tliat event ^discovered is a ground of d|- 
ivi&re6, the ^ame crime in a worse form perpetrated 
qiftef mawiage m<ist be oft^urse. 
. But what are the teachings of insph^tion in re- 
spect to li breach of the mattf4age covenant m the oth- 
-«r particttiar ? iTo tWs question, inspiration, as It 
appear to me, has given a direct and ppsrtivTe an- 
-»wer. i Cor. 7: 15. "But if the unbeli^tig d^- 
-part, let him depart. A brother or a sister Is not 
imder bondage in such cases." The tferm " cases^* 
is not in the original. The passage may bethtis ren- 
ideredi ^'But if the unbelieving depart, let him de- 
part. A brother or sister is not under bonds in res- 
pect to siich indlviduaW* But what are the bonds 
ito whicti the apostle rdfers^in this base ? I'he mar- 
^[iage fboids sur-ely. Tbe^ are *ftte ^ orily bonds of 
which he is spesrkiiig in tfife* context, fe the verses 
•tjfeeefdiftg, lle^afflrms th«t the beKever Is bound by 
t tbe AMirriag© covenant tven to the unbeiievet, When 
Aeiktter diooses to remain wi<h tfee fqrmer. In 
T^rse 15, iie irffirms • that ^when ilie uribeliever abati- 
.iofts the p«irty retnaining feithfiil to the marriage 
-vcw,tthe latter is fpeedftbm the bonds which w6md 
»otfaerwisebind bimorher to the other^that is, from 
the marriage bonds; J5o Gnlvin, Grothis, and Ros- 
ie&muUer nnderstand 'ihe passage, and so do the laws 
of interpretation compel us to understand it, the ei- 
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press object of the apostle being to affirm when the 
marriage bonds do or do not, in the circumstanoes 
supposed, bind the Christian. 

The principle involved in the passage is this ; Vfhen 
one party willfully, v^ithoutany }uflt cause, abandons 
the other, or wholly refuses to fulfill the duties involv- 
ed in the marriage covenant, the party sinned against 
is freed from those bonds, and of course may proper- 
ly seek a legal recognition of the fact. There are 
•two, and I may add only two revealed reasons for 
divorce— licentiousjiess-^- and a willful refusal to 
fulfill the duties involved in the marriage relation. 
With these causes reason fully accords. It is a unt- 
.versal principle in respect to all law. human or di- 
'vine, that when an individual wantonly tramples 
upon a my en law, he forfeits all claim, to the protec- 
tion of tnat law^ and to the interests which it was de- 
'jsicned to promote. No reasons . can be assigned 
wny the law of marriage should b^ an exception to 
* this principle. In the act of licentiousness, and in 
all wanton refusals, on the part of erne party, to live 
with the other, as the marriage relation requires, this 
law is thus trampled upon, and the party sinned 
against is not morally, and ought not to be legally 
held bound to the other, in such cases^ 

To understand fully the law of divorce^ as an- 
nounced by our Savior, it should be borne in mindt 
\^at individuals transgressing, in the sense above 
[ explained, and for such reasons, separated from the 
married relation, are separated finally and forever. 
No person can Uve with them in this relation, with- 
, out incurring the guilt of adultery. "Whosoever 
' marrieth her that is put away, committeth adultery.** 
..This applieS) of course, to all persons divorced for 
crime. . .. , 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

P6RMS OP DUTY ARISING FROM THE PARENTAL AlfD^ 
FIIiIAL tlEtiATIOIfd. 

From the fixed laws of our constitution, as mor- 
al agents, action in harmony with the law of duty, is 
not only a good to those upon whom such action di-* 
rectly termhiates, but is to ourselves also the highest 
source of subjective ffood. Hence the great triith 
announced in the scriptures, that it is a source of 
higher blessedness to ourselves, to act benevolently 
towards others, than to be the objects of such action 
from them. This holds in a special sense, in respect' 
to benevolent activity in the domestic relations* and 
not the least in such action on the part of pai'entS' 
towards their offspring. The parent has been volun- 
tarily instrumental in the existence of the child, and 
when the latter was first entrusted to the care of the 
former, he received it in a state of the most profound 
helplessness and dependence. Its entire^ mortal and 
immortal powers were all received as a sacred trust, 
to be developed and educated under his ibstcrhig care. 
In the constitution of both parent and child is laid 
the foundation, when the mutual dtrties of each to- 
ward the othier, are foBy met, for the strongest mo- 
hial 'affection and esteem. In the child, the parent 
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sees himself projected and represented, and what he 
does for his ofl&pring, he cannot but feel that he is 
doing in a pre-eminent degree for himself. In Ae 
parent too, the child, with feelings of the deepest 
veneration, contemplates the continual representa- 
tion of his future self. How the heart of the child 
bounds at the thought of attaining to the dignity 
and prerogatives of manhood, as represented in Ae 
character of a venerated parent. 

Nor is there any form of virtue more beautiful 
and attractive than that which is developed, throqglk' 
parental care prompted by a^Ssctiofi, and controlled 
by the idea of duty, on the one hand, and by sancti- 
fied filial love, respect and obe<UenOe, on the other. 

For these reasons, no form of duty residts in great* 
er objective good, and subjective blessedness. Do- 
mestic blisB next to that derived fnom a onion w4th 
the infinite and eternal mind, is one of the purest 
sources of happiness of which ev^i sanctified hah 
manity participates. 

In no department of activity,. bowev«r^ fe imjpttlse 
to be our law. Even the exercises asd jniuiifestft* 
tions (>f the domestic affections are to be regulaled 
by the idea of duty. The questions, then^ which I 
shall ^w endeavcNT to answer^ are, what are the du- 
tfe»of parent^ to children, <m the one bandr an4of 
chiVtren to padrents, on the other? 

Ihaies of Parents t0 CkiUreny 

h The parent should contemplate Imnself as Ae 
tihuai0r of the cbikl. The powers of the child were 
eA^vvsted to his care for the great end of HeeeivtBg* 
uaier fals fostering ' and plastie eontrol> a foil and 
barmwious ^evelopme^. Tbi9 is fbe .great du^ In^ 
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volved in ttis parondai relation, to give thapowevvof 
the child, physical and i^ental, the mo&t full and per« 
feci developmeat possible* Ttils every parent whd 
would realize the idea or law of parcatiai duty, wifl 
definitely present to himself, as the end of all his 
cares and c^rts rdative to the child. 

2. As a means of ^ttfiining the great end of pa^^ 
rental influence, the parent should aim to be in hlm^ 
self and before the child, a living exempfifioation of 
what the child should aim to become in his own 
character. The child, especially, is more influenced 
by example than by precept, example in one occupy* 
ing the sphere and dignity of manhood. How vaa* 
portant then that parental example especially, should 
exemplify before the child all those forms of virtuQ 
and excellence which he is required to embody in his 
own character. 

3. Early and implicit subjection to whohsome au* 
ihority is also one of the first and most important 
babits which a parent is bound to generate in the 
child. If there is a failure here, there h tittle hope 
In respect to the future existence of the child. Due 
respeqt for all forms of authority lawfully existing 
«na wisely and justlv administered, is one of the car^ 
dinal elements of all real virtue. It should be a oarw 
dtnal aim of every parent, therefore, to induce thli» 
internal respect, in the mind, and to secure that of 
habitual subjection in the conduct of the child. 

4 Another fundamental aim of the parent should 
be, to generate, confirm, and establish in the child the 
prinewle tf self -control. Next to the fear of God^ 
^ the neginning of wisdom" in man. Is the dominion 
of his own spirit. When passion rules, ruin total 
and remed'riess, is the inevitable result. A parent 
has notattained.to the very first idea of parental fe« 
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qpoBsibiltty, whcise fixed ivnudameiitBl aim it Bot U^ 
induce in the child the principle and habit of self^cm*^ 
troI» the government of his temper, his appetites, 
and varioos propensities. 

, 5. The habit of self-rdianct is another prindple 
which the parent should aim to generate in tlie 
diild* The cliild should early be made sensible of the 
great truth, that under God, his standing in society, 
as well as his destiny hereafter, depends upon him* 
self* The parent should mab6 it a primary aim to 
hiduce in the child the spirit of manly independence, 
and to prepare him to form his own destiny in life, on 
the principles of self-support and self-reliance. A 
diiki that is suffered to grow up a stranger to tb^ 
principle of sustaining the weight of personal respon* 
sibilities in respect to thought, speech, and acticm, 
has not received the very first rudiments of an edu- 
cation properly so called. A child should be early 
habituated to the personal management of important 
interests, the management of which is adapted to 
his capacities. 

6. To induce in the mind a sacred respe<^ for the 
idea of duty in all its forms, should be the supreme 
object of a parent, in the education of a child. This 
idea the child should be taught to render the fixed 
and undevlating law of his entire activity, in all the 
yaried circumstances of his existence. 

7. AU parents who would realize the id«i of duty 
in the parental relations, will make it their first and 
leading object, in all departments of education, to 
develop and give the religious sentiment a supreme 
control over the entire existence and activity of the 
child. 

8. Another aim of the parent should be to qualify 
the child to occupy some partictdar spha-e of activitjf 
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10 "wbich he may accomplish his destiny* Here re^ 
spect should be had to the spedal adaptations of the 
child, and to the special indications of providence* 
It is worse than useless to attempt to force a child 
into any one particular sphere contrary to his natot* 
nd adaptations and the fixed inclinations of his mind« 

9. It should be a fixed aim of. the pai'ent so to en* 
bghten the mind of the child in respect to the prini^ 
cipie of moral obligation, and then to exercise au-. 
thority upon such principles, that, in obeying the 
parent, the child shall ever obey, at the same time, 
the dictates of his own intelligence. Nothing is 
more d6Stru(5tive of all the best interests of the child 
than mercf arbitrary rule. 

10. Lastly, in the final disposal of his estate, the 
parent is bound to regard fainiself as the special 
guardian of the hiterests of the child. 

Violations of Parental ObKgatum. 

Amdng the varied forms of violation of parental 
obligation, the following only need be specified ia 
tfads connection. 

1. Subjecting the child to arbitrary tyrannical rule 
on the one hand, or leaving him to the dominion of 
his own passions and propensities, without subjection 
to wholesome restraint, on the other. It is difficult 
to say which of these extremes is most dwitructire 
to morals. Each alike tends in but one direction^ 
and that is ruin. " A child left to itself," or brokea 
and crushed in spirit by parental oppression, will, 
with almost absolute certainty, '^ bring his mother to 
shame." - 

2. Permittmg children to grow up without thai 
fornmtioa of confirmed habits of mental improve- 
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Rientr on the^ohe band^ and of useful industry, (mi the 
olfaer» is another iotm of violatibn of parestal duty 
too common in cotnmunityt e^pectalty among ttie 
tifcAlthy portions of society. To quailify ohil^en 
odLy for a fttate of titter nselessness to thems^«9 0f 
mankind, to disqualify them, as ihr ^ui possible, fef 
8elf-«uppoa:t, or active usefiibess, seems to be- the 
great aim of many parents, as far as they hare any 
aims at all« in the eduoatioQ of their offispring. Among 
the principles whioh all parents should leel them^ 
selves most sacredly bound, as^ early as possiMe, to^ 
mst^ll into the minds of children, is the sentknenl 
that idleness, and the want of baUts of active, uset^ 
ful, productive industry, is the (Msgraoe of hamanily^ 
whatever its external condition may be^ and that the 
poractice and care of useful activity is its highest 
honor. A mother in New England, whose husband 
was possessed of great wealth, made it a fixed law 
of her hottsebold, that each of ber three daughters, 
when they came to years, should, every third week, 
take her placQ in the kitchen, and there do ttto kp- 
pcopriate duties of that department of household 
industry. The other two weeks were to be spent in 
mcsitieil cultivation, and in difierent forms of useful 
activity. I need not add that the hands of those' 
daughters were early sought by the first men itk their 
slaite, and that their "husbands were known t^ ther 
gates when sitting among the elders of the kffid.** 
Thiice happy would it be for all the daughters of 
this land, and for our country too, if 4bey were edu- 
cated by such i3fk)thers« 

3* Another too common form of violation of pa- 
rental duty, is permitting children to grow up In the 
mwitesltrai^ed iTidulgence bf their appeiitet. WWle 
it should be tke object of the patent to meet ftdijr 
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imd in the hmA manoeri ^U the real wantsi f>f.the 
childf b^ should continually beai in mmd, that 4hi| 
control of all the pi*openaities, especially the i^pp&r 
tites^ IS one the first habits which he jhe^ld aiin tp} 
fQ9*m in the eluld. Early habits of sensual induVi 
g^nce l^y the foundation for aU forms of vice in eubr 
eequen.t years. Respect for law, in all its formsi and 
not the least for the laws of our physical constHutioOt 
MT one of the earKest senti^ients which a parent is 
bound to instill into the n\ind of a child. 

4. Leaving a child to the influence of vicious as-r 
soeia^es, or to sekct his associates ;at his own will, iS; 
another form of parental neglect of most ruinoui^ 
tendepcy. A parent is bound to qnderstand . the 
charaQter of the associates of his child, associates 
who will hardly fail to instill their owja principles and 
mental associations, to a greater; or less es^tent, intc^ 
his mind. 

5. Leaving the care of the edocalion of children 
to others, without a direct superintendence of it him- 
self, is another too common form of parental meg- 
|ect. A parent should know who the educators of 
bis children are, and what are the habits and princi* 
pies which they are forming, in all the varied stages} 
of their education. PareBts are boond to consider^ 
themselves as the appropriate educators of their own 
ofispring^ and to choose i^: co-laborers in thjs 9aered> 
en^ployment, those only in who^e fidelity reasonablei 
Qoofidenqe can be wisdy reposed. 

6. Parents also, ^ose example before^ and influr 
efjce pver their children t^id to generate in their 
mipdp a higher respect for external show than for, 
internal worth, for wealth and station than 6>V obar- 
acti^r, ^ill find themselves at last to have b^n most 
fmrfalJy w(jfcPLt«igcMi th^sccMFe of parental faithftjlo»ess.f 
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*t. The pareht also who has not made the idea of 
immartality the leading, all-controlling principle iji 
the education of his children, will find that he has^ 
been wholly wanting in his duty as a parent. There 
is nothing which has, or can have its proper place in 
the mind of a child, till this idea becomes the con- 
trolling law of his existence. Alt forms of right 
education must have a fundamental reference to it. 

8. The parent, also, who has failed to exemplify 
in his own example the varied forms of excellence 
which the child is required' to possess, whatever else 
««ch parent may have done, has wholly failed in his 
duty as an educator of his offspring. 

9. Fmally, I hardly iieed to add, that the Inten- 
tional generation in the child of any vicious or im- 
moral habit or principle, is the consummation of all 
violation of parental duty. 

Duties df Children to their Parents. 

••Children, obey your parents In thfe Lord! for 
this is right. Honor thy father and mother; which 
b the first commandment with promise; that it may 
be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on thJe 
earth."— Eph. 6: 1—3. "Cursed be he that setteth 
%ht by his fether or his mother. And all the people 
shall say, Amen.'* — Deut. 27 : 16. ** A foot despiseth 
his father's instruction : but he that regardeth re^ 
proof is prudent." — Prov. 15: 5. **The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pfck it orft, 
and the young eagles shall eat it-^-^Prov. 30: 17. 

Such is the character of the teachings of inspira- 
tion on this subject, teachings sanctioned by the uni- 
ted «entiments of the ra<5e, wherever huttian deprav- 
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ify and guilt have DOt'extioguifliied natural affection. 
Among tbe specific forms of duty devolving upon 
the child through the parental and filial relations, I 
will barely specify the following: 

1. Gherishing an internal, sacred respect for the 
rights of a parent, rights growing out of the parental 
relatione— such for example, as the right to the cher- 
ished affection, esteem, gratitude, and obedience of the 
child. The whole duty of the child to his parent is 
really comprehended in this internal respect. To cher- 
ish and preserve incorrupt, inviolate, and sacred, this 
respect, b one of the first duties of the child. With- 
out it no form of virtue can have a dwelling place 
in his mind* A child void of respect for the rights 
and veneraUe name of parent, presents one of the 
darkest forms of depravity that sin has ever gene* 
rated. 

2. Another form of duty devolved upon a child is 
an intentional external manifestation of this internal 
respect, in appropriate acts relative to the parent, es- 
pecially in all acts of proper and cheerful obedience to 
all specific commands of the parent, commands not 
requiring what is morally wrong. Prompt, cheerful 
obedience in all the circumstances supposed, should 
be the fixed law of all the child's activities, relathrely 
to the express will of the parent. So also, to study, 
for the purpose of manifesting, all the appropriate ex- 
pressions of internal respect for the parental relations, 
should be regarded as a sacred duty on the part of 
the child. How beautiful in a child, for example, is 
manifested independence of thought associated with 
proper deference for the opinions of a parent. 

2. Sacred respect for the honor of the parent in his 
intercourse with the world, is another form of duty 
binding the child relatively to tbe ps^rei^t Filial af- 
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leqtioa i^lntifer td hiag thci judgBAe&ifof .tiw <^^ it 
^esp^et to tte ptMreUt Yet the honor really due to 
fhe parent, ^ould be as dear to the child as the ajqde 
of his eye. 

. 4. Cheerful submission to any restraints imposed 
jby parental authority is another most aacred duty, 
.which Ae child owes to the paient. Never does ^ 
i|d duty Bianifest itself in a more beautiful and ottract- 
ivt form than in this. 

. 5. Respect for the rigAts ofpropertp in the parent 
is another special form of filial duty. Filial puiioi]>- 
JAg as an odious form of theft, and the fruitful soisrce 
^f all other £orin3 of crime. The child should nerBr 
lOs^ertain the secret wish to appropriate to hiinself 
my of the property <f{ the parent, without his faU 
Approbation and consent. Character petrfected here 
will usually put on the perfection of beauty in idl 
its otlier 0Mki^<^tatian$« 

When the paxent arrives to the era of second chiU- 
!bood, the child should regard It not mardy aan 
4iuty, but as the highest privilege ;to receive hUn im- 
der his roof for protection and support No form of 
{right m the parent^or duty in the child is more sacced 
(than this, and no eall of duty ^ould be more joyfulLy 
responded ^ on ihe part of Ihe child. 

f IIBHAlUtft* 

T/te ns0 ^f the Rod in Family ^ovetrnmenL 

If we may credit the testimony of im^iration, Ihe 
use of the rod will>alway$ to a greater or less extenty 
.obtain in all well regulated femilies. Some in modern 
Vttnes, however, profess. t(> have discoi^eced thatilis 
4ue is whc% tymnnical a^d pemicionfi. Jbr sajself 
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I /hoM with ancietil, ii»r|ii^ed wisdom on ibis subject, 
md hold thus, for tbe following coosiderationsy among 
otiiersr. 

. 1. The best forms of filial character have ever ^ 
bdem developed under its prudent and faithful use* 
This, I believe to be an undeniable feet in the history V 
of humanity. 

. S. No other form of influence Is so perfectly adapt- 
ed to eiecure in the child, in its very early years, the 
great lend of. parental discipline, self-control. A pa- 
rent meets a child when it is in a fit of passion. Wkait 
4)tfte child now needs is some influence which shall ion 
diiee htm to assiuite, at once, the reigns of self*^ov^ 
enmtent, iand bring •and bold that excited Wxvper m 
eomplele isukgection. Now, no influence in many 
instances, is so imfnediate and efifective in its opera^ 
tiotis, under suah <criroumstances, as the stem com* 
mand of the parent, and the application of the rod^ 
when tbe fbhnesriails of it desired eflect. The pareiU 
ttiait foregoes this influentse at such a crisis, often d&es 
the ichild « fatal injury* Shutting iof a child, as is oft« 
en done, in a room by itself where; it may rav^ stiid 
stamp with its feet, till its temper .passes off, afnd it 
then appears subdued, is of most fetal tendency, « 
tendency to. strengthen the dominion^df passion itatiier 
thaA subdue it. Self^oontix)! must be 43ecured ^t the 
moment when passion is excited^, :0r the opportunity 
lo benefit ithe child is fcnrever lost 

S. Equally effectual is the xod in many instances, 
fai subdumgthe will, when tbe child has erected it into 
Idieiattitude of 4iFect resistance to parental authority* 
When a child refuses obedience to some specific eon^ 
immd of Ike parent, some expedient like that above 
referred to, may often be resorted to with great bene- 
fit, instead of the xod. in such case, perbaps, exeeft* 
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ing where the opposition of the wiH is induced hy ex* 
cited passion, the rod had better not, in most instan- 
ces, be used. When the determination not to obey 
.> is deliberate, forms of punishment which will certain- 
hs^cure submission in a deliberate form are general* 
V'^^best, as they tend most effectually to prevent the 
''recurrence of such acts in future. 

4. As a symbol of parental reprobation of crime, 
when committed by the child, the rod is often most 
efficient in its influence in preventing the future re- 
currence of such acts. To use the rod in anger is 
oae thing. To use it deliberately as a symbol of deep 
reprobation of the guilt of wrong-doin s in the child is 
quite another. Here its use is often mdispensable. 

5. The feelings of the child towards the parent 
when the rod has been properly and effectually ap- 
plied, shows its perfect adaptation to the laws of hu- 
nutn nature, in childhood. The moment self-govern- 
ment or voluntary obedience to authority has been 
secured, under its influence, do the warmest and 
strongest affections of the child spontaneously flow 
out towards the parent. This is a known univer^ 
&ct, a fact most undeniably indicating the adaptation 
q[ the influence exerted on the nature of the child. 
"I am happy now," said a little child, as it lodced up 
with the sweetest affection into its .mother's face. 
"What makes you happy, my child ? " " Because I 
have been whipped." What must we think of a 
philosophy that would hold up the use of the rod in- 
iaducing self-government in that child, the very end 
for which it had been effectually used, as a violation 
%^ its nature. 

Of course, the rod should be used sparingly, and 
never in anger. And when used, there must be no 
sparing till the end is fully accomplished. 
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IhUies in respect to indimduais incidentaUy cout 
nected with FamiHes^ €U domestieSf Sffc^ 

In IsunilieSy fordgB help is often Deeded^ and it9 
IH'oper use is a great benefit both to employers to^ 
to those who render service. A few retuarks are 
deemed requisite pertaining to the mutuad duties cf 
individuals in such relations. 

Duties of Domestics. 

1. The first duty devolved ujpon a domestic- is^ ^ 
sacred respect for the property of the employer. AH 
acts of purloining or waste should be regarded as 
most flagrant crimes. 

^ % Cheerful obedi^^e to all proper directtons of 
the employer should also be regarded as a sacred 
doty on the part of the domestic. The use of tha 
jHToperty of the employer, in full conformity to im 
expressed wishes, is the special foi*m of duty which 
the domestic has voluntar^y assumed. 

3w FailMulness iii the ubc of his powers for the 
good of the employer, is anotheT special duty of all 
domestics, a duty sacredJy pledged, in entering int^ 
ih^ rel£U:ion» 

4^ A 6ftcr€fd adherence to the law of c^ifidence ia 
respect to the family of the employer, is another spe^ 
cial duty of all domestics. The reporting of any 
fiEUfnily secrets which may chance to come to th^ 
Imewledge of a domestic^ is a betrayal of a mo0t sar( 
cred trust. , 

Duties of Employers, 

1. The employer is bound to refrain from laying 
unnecessarily heavy burdens upon domestics. On 
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the other hund, he should aim to afford them reason* 
able opportunities for rest, private reading, and inter- 
communion with Him who seeth in secret, and for 
iindly greetings with friends, and external religious 
and intellectual privileges. No one can act benevo' 
lently towards others who wishes, for personal bene- 
fit or gratification, to deprive them of such sources of 
good. 

2. The forms of treatment adopted towards do- 
mestics should be all adapted to impress them with 
the conviction, that their sphere of activity is one of 
usefulness and respectability, and not of sei-vility and 
degradation. True benevolence permits no form of 
service which is a source of degradation to him who 
faithfully renders it. 

3. The employer is bound, whatever an oppressive 
public usage may permit, to aim to render to domes- 
tics a full equivalent for service rendered. No form 
of covetousness is" more criminal than that which op* 
presses the poor and helpless in their wages. 

4. Finally, it should be the object of all families in 
which domestics are employed, to render their con- 
nection with such families, a source not merely of 
pecuniary profit, but of intellectual and moral im- 
provement to the domestics themselves. True t)e- 
nevolenee can dictate no other course of treatment of 
individuals in such relations. 

The remarks above made, admit of such a direct 
and manifest application to all persons related as 
employers and employed, that nothifig further need 
be said on this subject. ' * 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PATRIOTISM AND PHILANTHROPY. 

The relations which man sustains to existeticfes 
around him, are widely diversified and involve a cor- 
responding diversity of forms of obligation. At a 
creature of God he sustains relations of infinite mo- 
ment to his Creator, and out of these relations duties 
of corresponding sacredness and importance arise. 
As a raitional moral agent he sustains important rela- 
tions to himself, relations out of which a diversity of 
subjective duties arise. In the domestic relations, tob^ 
he finds i himself subject to farms of duty peculiar 
and distinct from all others. The same holds true of 
man in his civil relations, as the inhabitant of some 
particular country. He owes duties to his countiy 
which he owes to no other, and which, as far as the 
farm is concerned, grow out of no other relations. 
Equally distinct are the relations, which, as a mem- 
ber of the family of man, he sustains to man as man, 
and the duties iwhich grotv out of the^e relatioii^s.* 
Now man is constituted :wlth original propensities, 
which fully and perfectly fit him for action in all 
these relations, and relatively to all the varied forms 
of duty arising out of them. He has propensities 
which naturally attach him to God, to himself, to his 
kindred, his country^ and to the family of man. Ac- 
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tioQ'in harmony with these propensities, action con- 
trolled and regulated by the idea of duty, is moral 
virtue. We ought, for example, to love our country 
as our country, when all our sentiments and actions 
under the influence of this propensity are determined 
and controlled by respect for the principles of moral 
obligation. No feeling thus controlled, and no action 
in harmony with it, can be too sjtrong. We can not 
love our country too much, for example, if that love 
does not render us unjust to humanity, or to any 
other interest. Duties, it should also be borne in 
ipind, arising out of any oae of these relations, can 
never be in opposition to any duties arising out of 
any other. The duties which I owe to myself cart 
never conflict with tbo^e which I owe to my coun- 
try. Nor can those which I owe to my country 
conflict with those which I owe to myself, on the 
one hand, or to humanity, on the other. The law 
of duty, in any one form or application, must be in 
hftrmony with itself in every other. 

Wrong, or immoral action, on the other hand, con- 
sists in action under the influence of some one pro- 
pensity, to the disregard or sacrifice of rights and 
interests which are the objects of some other pro- 
pensity and which consequently are guarded from 
such violation by the law of duty, as, for example, 
when an individujal seeks his own gratification to the 
disregard of the rights of God, on the one hand, or 
of hi^ neighbor, on the other, or when he seeks the 
advancement of his countrj'^ to the sacrifice of the 
^;hts and interests of other nations, or of humanity^ 
Mpral rectitude con,teinpIates all rights and all inter- 
ests alike,, to whomsoever and to whatsoever they 
pertain, with perfect impartiality. It asks not &r 
8j4|* for.kiftd^e;d, oc cpuatry, any good, to the s£icnfic6> 
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of a single right of imy other being or class of be- 
ings. 

Philanthropy and Patriotism defined. 

We are now prepared for a definition of these 
terms when defined so as to imply moral virtue. 
Philanthropy is good will to^humanity, irrespective of 
dime, condition, or color, a sacred respect for, and 
disinterested devotion to, the rights and interests of 
man as man^ contemplated simply as possessed of 
rights and as capable of good. To the heart of the 
true philanthropist, every member of the human 
^mily is a man and a brother, a being of common 
blood, common rights' and interests, and advancing 
on to a common destiny with himself. This law 
transcends all bounds of kindred, country, clime, and 
condition,and fixes upon what is essential in humanity 
itself, comprehending in one impartial embrace all its 
^ghts and real Interests, near and remote. Such is 
philanthropy. Without it, real virtue, in no form or 
degree, can have a dwelling place in human char- 
acter. 

Patriotism is the same spirit of good will acting 
In connection with that original propensity of our 
nature which renders our country an object of ten- 
der endearment, and yet acting in full harmony wfth, 
and in subjection to, a sacred and impartial respect 
for the entire rights and interests of universal human- 
ity. True patriotism rises wholly above all individual 
and sectional feelings and prepossessions, and acts 
with a supreme s^nd impartial reference to the com- 
mon good. Humanity seldom puts on a form of 
greater beauty and sublimity, than is consummated 
fai'the character of one who has personally realized 
the ideal of a ttue* patriot 
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iPiartyis^, on the other' handy is, as A ihea'B3'<>f self- 
aggrandizement or gratification, devotion to the suc- 
cess of one'« party, irrespective of individual rights, 
or our country's real good, and this under the loudest 
professions of plai*e patriotic devotion to our country's 
highest interests. THe worst forms of character 
which the seethings of human depravity throw up 
upon the surface of society, are realized in the mere 
partizan. 

Forms of Duty imposed by the Law of Patriotism. 

The duties which, as philanthropists, we owe to 
humanity have been considered in a preceding chap- 
ter. It remains to specify some of the forms of duty 
which, as patriots, we owe to our country. 

1. The fundamental aim of the true patriot will 
be, to render his entire country, in the highest pos- 
sible degree intelligent, and in connection with in- 
telligence, to secure the universal reign of justice, 
truth and virtue. 

2. Another fixed aim will be to give to his country 
the best possible form of government administered 
in the best possible matmer. 

3. To develop the entire resources of the country 
for the highest common good. 

4. These high ends he will endeavor to realize in 
the use of the best means in his knowledge and 
power, and this irrespective of all party ties, or sec- 
tional prejudices. No man surely Can realize his own 
ideal of what, as a patriot, he ought to be, whose 
aims, in respect to his country, are any other than these. 

Our Duties as Patriots when violated. 

, 1. Our duties, as patriots, are violated, when the 
will of party, sectional intereists, onprejudice is our 
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law, instead, of suprema re9pect for the conimon 
good. 

2. ;Wheu the advancement of .our country is 
sought^ at the sacrifice of the: rights and real inter* 
ests of other nations, then also this law is violated. 
He that wills that his country should act unjustly, or 
that she shpuld prosper in the practice of injustioe, 
is her. worst enemy. The.maxim, ."Our country, 
right or wrong," might do for pirates or robbeis; 
but can have no place in the heart or aims of the true 
patriot. 1 have heard a tariff for revenue urged on 
the ground, that thereby the people of other nations 
would be compelled to pay the expenses of support- 
ing our government, instead of our own people. A 
government might, with just as little real criminality, 
attempt to raise such means by piracy upon the high 
seas, as through a tariff, with the iatent here speci*- 
fied. I speak not at all of the expediency or rectitude 
of the measure, in itself, but of the particular motive 
assigned for it. 

3. Our duty, as patriots, is violated, in the next 
plafe, when our own individual advancement is 
sought or willed, through any other means, . than a 
strong and inflexible adherence to the law of patriot- 
ism as above announced. 

4. We wholly violate our duty as patriots, when, 
in our visible example before the nation, we are any 
thing else than we can properly will the entire nation 
to become. He, for example, who will riot upon 
the virtue of any portion of the nation, carries in his 
own bosom none of the real elements of a true pa- 
triot's heart. 

5. We wholly fail in our duty to our country, 
when we lend our influence indirectly as citizens, 
in the exercise of the elective franchise, or directly 
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as IfigishtoffS in enactiag any laws known or supposed 
to require or sanction what is in itself unjust, or 
when as judges, or executive officers, we will lend 
our agency to administer or execute such laws, or 
finally, when, in obedience to the call <^ our country, 
we will consent to do ourselves what our consciences 
(sr the will of God revealed in his word, prohibit at 
morally wrong. When "mischief has been framed 
ky law,'' we can not, as citissens, yield obedience, as 
judges administer, or as executive officers, executii 
aoch laws, without breaking our allegiance to Godt 
to our own consciences, and to our country alike. 
If we would maintain oilr (noral integrity, and stsmd 
as true lovers of our country before the world, we 
jnust place in our estimation, the law of right above 
aU human enactments. If human legislation csm 
make one form of wr<^g right to us, it may every 
Dther. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BOTIBS AUmHIQ FBOV THE GONTINCOailT REIiATIONS 
or IiIFE. 

Tbm forms of duty which we hare hitherto consider-* 
ed, are mostly those which aecessarily attach to us, 
as» rational human beings* duties which grow out of 
the fixed and pennanent relations of life. There 
are forms of duty, on the other hand, which grow 
out of what may be called contingentf or accidental 
relations. That man, for example, shall sustain cer** 
tain domestic, civil and religious relations, and, con-' 
sequently, be the subject of corresponding duties, 
pertains to him, as a rational human being. That 
he shall be the subject of injuries, or of special ben-» 
^factions from others, does not pertain to his condi- 
tion as a man ; but is incidental to his present exist- 
ence. Sudi relations, therefore, are properly de- 
nominated contingent, and the duties thence arising 
should be elucidated in a distmct and separate chapter* 

The Law of Self-defence. 

Among the various forms of right and duty arising 
out of the relations under consideration, that to 
which attention is first invited is the law^ or princi* 
pie of self-defence. It is that principle of our nature 
which impels us, when violently assaulted, to protect 
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ourselves from injury, by violently repelling the assail- 
ant, if that is deemed requisite, as a means of self- 
protection. On this principle, I remark, 

1. It is a principle of our nature absolutely univer- 
sal, a principle which we possess in common with all 
sentient existences, rational and irrational, existences 
capable of perceiving themselves the objectsof violent 
assaults from other beings. This fact none will deny. 

2. This principle differs wholly and fundamental- 
ly from revengCy which is evil intentionally infiicled, 
after an injury real or supposed has been received, or 
inflicted, not at all as a means of self-protection, but 
to gratify feelings and sentiments of hate and ill will, 
•which the remembrance of the injury excites. Re- 
venge, according to this sense of the term, is, in all 
circumstances actual or conceivable, morally wrong 
and wholly so. 

3. All scripture prohibitions pertaining to revenge, 
such as ^*^ avenge not yourselves," ** resist not evil," 
** be not overcome of evil," &c. have no refereace 
whatever to self-defence. They refer to an entirely 
distinct and opposite thing, and are whdlly^ misappli- 
ed when adduced against the principle of self-defence. 
It is also very singular that they should ever be so 
applied, when theyare presented by Christ and by 
His apostles, in almost every instance, asi literal quo- 
tations from the Old Testament in which the right 
of self-defence is expressly sanctioned. As they 
stand in that portion of holy writ, they certainly 
do not contradict this right. How can they» contra- 
dict it then, when quoted in the New Testament, as 
having authority in consequence of being found in 
the Old t 

4. It follows, a;? a necessary consequence, from the 
universal fact above stated, that Kelf-defenpe^^ to wit 
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the repelling 6f for<» by force, when violently as* 
saultedv is a sacred r^bt of map. If the existence of 
a universal principle, in all sentient beings rational 
or irrational, indicates a uuivei*s]al right, (and if this 
does not indicate it, nothing does or can do it,) theD 
does the right undfer consideration pertain to man, 
if^ the circumstances supposed. 

5. The question and the only one arising out o( 
this subject, pertaining to the idea or law of duty, is 
ibis. What are the extent and limits of this right T 
What is the law which morally binds us under the 
circumstances supposed ? I lay it down, as a neces- 
sary intuition of the universal intelligence, that 
whenever a propensity absolutely universal exists, as 
it truly and undeniably is in the present case, action 
in harmony with that propensity, within certain lim- 
its, i^ lawful and right. The existence of the pro- 
pensity determines the right itself. It is the business 
of the moral philosopher to determine its extent and 
limits. What then are the extent and limits of the 
right of self-defence ? The principle which I lay 
down as law universal on this subject is this. Never 
intentionally put in jeopardy^ for s^lf -protection 9 high' 
er interest than those assailed. Any injury within 
these limits, intentionally inflicted upon an assailant, 
who unlawfully and violently assaults us, is right and 
proper, when this is done strictly and exclusively, as 
a means of self-protection. That this is the, true and 
the only true principle, I argue from the following 
considerations. 

(I.) Its truth is intuitively evident, if the right of 
self-defence be admitted as valid at all» in any in- 
stance and in any form whatever. If I may put in 
jeppardy any interest whatever of my neighbor, aa 
4 means, of protecting my own, which be may be 
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violentljr aisaiiiiigy it is Belf*eyideiit thtft I may pot 
hi jeopsmly as great an interest as that which is as* 
sailed* To deny this principle, then, is equivalent to 
« denial of the right of self-defence, in any form or 
degree whatever. 

(2.) If this principle be denied, no definite limits 
can be assigned to the right under consideration. If 
we affirm that greater or less interests than those as- 
sailed may be put in jeopardy, as a means of self* 
I)rotection, such questions as these would immediate^ 
y arise on the subject. How muck greater or less 
shall this interest be ? And wky shall this particukur 
line, above or below the principle under considera* 
tion, be fixed upon rather than any other ? No !»• 
telligent answers can be given to such questions. 

(3.) Intrinsic justice sanctions this principle. No 
injustice surely is done to the assailant. If he, by 
crime, has placed himself in such relations to me, that 
his or my interests must be sacrificed, does justice 
require that the innocent shall sufier instead of the 
guilty T Can the guilty complain of injustice, if his 
own violent dealings simply come down upon hte 
own head, instead of that of another 7 Certainly 
not. 

We must, then, admit the validity of the principle 
under consideration, or deny the validity of a uni- 
versal law of sentient existences, as the foundation 
of rights, and thus annihilate all rights whatever. 

The principle above elucidated applies to commu* 
nittes and nations, as well as to individuals. Under 
it^ nations, for example, have no right to use force, 
in any form, for purposes of revenge, conquest, glory, 
or self aggrandizement. Even divine legislati<wi 
Mnnot render the use of force for any such ends, 
right, the ends themselves being intrinsioally and 
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necessarily immoral. But goveramente tawfti ami 
r^t in themselves, have the right to use any degree 
ot force requisite to perpetuate their own existence^ 
and most healthy action, to put down unlawful vion 
lence, promote the ends of justice, and preserve law 
apd order. If an individual resists lawful authority 
for any cause, government may enforce obedience by 
any requisite means, although the interest immediaten 
ly concerned be ever so small in itself, and do it for 
this reason. The value of law and order, which are# 
in this case, really assailed, is greater than any indi-* 
vkhtal interests can be. 

Anger, Wrathy Malice^ and a Righteous Indigna- 
tion at Wrong Doing. 

God has so constituted us, that when acts of 
iagrant wrong and outrage, real or supposed, are re- 
vealed to us, feelings of indignation, and reprobation of 
corresponding strength and intensity, arise in our 
minds. To suppress these feelings altogether is im- 
possible. * To attempt their suppression would be 
war upon the constitution which God has Himself 
established. To represent such feelingn as morally 
wrong would be to condemn feelings common to all 
rationals, and of which God himself is represented! 
as a partaker. Such feelings belong to that depart- 
ment of our sensibility, which are correlated to the 
ideas of justice and moral retribution. When ther 
are wanting in the presence of their appropriate ol>- 
jects, their absence would indicate the want of it 
proper balance and adjustment of our ratntei pow^ni' 
The question now returns upon tis, what Is'angerin) 
its prohibited form, as distingcdshed from a righteous 
indignation entertained arid expressed against wron^ 
doing 1 This question, in the light of the prinoiple* 
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which we have already elucidated, admits of a ready 
answer. When an individual yields himself to the 
control of the feelings of indignation excited by the 
apprehension of wrong doing, and wills the gratifloa- 
iion of such feelings, to the disregard of the ends of 
benevolence, or the dictates of his intelligence, when 
such feelings are suftered to control the will, instead 
of being controlled by it in subordination to the ends 
under consideration, then anger, in its prohibited form, 
exists and is exercised. The moral wrong, it should 
be borne in mind, does not consist in the feelings 
naturally and necessarily arising under the circum- 
stances supposed but in the action of the will, in re- 
spect to such feelings. The terms hatred, wrath, 
malice, &c., express this state of mind in the various 
forms in which it develops itself — hatred, designating 
anger in its more settled, deliberate, and permanent 
— wrath in its more tempestuous — and malice in its 
more embittered form. Anger, as above defined, is, 
and must be, in all its forms, and in all degrees aliko 
morally wrong. The will can not be in subjection to 
impulse iiTespective of and iti opposition .to the dic- 
tates of conscience, in any form or degree, without 
criminality* This must be especially true of the ma- 
lign emotions. 

When, on the other hand, the feeling of indigna- 
tlon against wrong doing is cherished, from simple 
regard to what is intrinsic in the act itself, when such 
feelings are held in strict subjection to the dictates of 
conscience, and the judgment, and when all action 
and forms of expression relative to the feelings under 
consideration are controlled with a sacred regard to the 
idea of duty and the ends of benevolence, then we 
have a form of anger, which is moral virtue in one 
of its most sublime and perfect forms, a form per* 
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tiuning alike to God» and all pure and holy io telligents^ 
m the circumstaoces supposed. In this form, hatred, 
and even wrath, are attributed to such beings. 

The feeling of anger thus excited and controlled) 
can never be too strong. The stronger the feeling, 
on the other hand, the greater the virtue in controlling 
it and giving it form and expression, for the ends of 
benevolence. Wrong doers are never so strongly in- 
fluenced, as when they are met with such forms of 
reprobation of their conduct. Nor does any other 
influence tend more strongly to deter the innocent 
from the commission of crime, when subject to 
strong temptation. Much and careful discrimination 
is requisite to distinguish in ourselves and othei*s, 
between anger in the two forms above elucidated. 
Such discrimination, however, and action in harmony 
with the true idea of anger, as moral virtue, is most 
sacredly binding upon us. 

Revenge in its Required and Prohibited Formst^ 

The idea of justice, as we have already seen, is ona 
of the fundamental ideas of reason. To this idea, 
our sensibility is so correlated, that in the presence, 
of wrong doing, especially when we are ourselves, 
subjects of it, feelings of indignation strongly impel 
us to will the execution of punishment upon the of- 
fender. Under tiie influence of such feelings, iadi- 
tiduals often seek to execute vengeance, as a means 
of gratifying such feelings, and that, irrespective oC 
what real justice requires, or of the ends of benevo- 
lence, to which all such action should be.subordinated« 
This is revenge in its prohibited form, a form of ac» 
tioH necessarily and wholly wrong in itself. When, 
on the other hand, all such feelings are held in strict 
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and absolute tubjactton tof wbrt justice and the < 
€f baoeyolenee demand, and when the punbhmeni 
of the erimtnal is willed and sought only as a means 
to such ends, this is revenge in its required form. 
In this form it exists in all behigs trohr good, as an 
essential element of moral virtue. It is one of the 
gk>HoU6 attributes of God UimseE ** Vengeaace ia 
mine," that is, it is an attribute of mine^ ^*l will rv^ 
pay, saith the Lord." 

D^jF &f FwbtaruMce^ mnd F^rgitentss of InjwritB. 

When we have received injuries from others, tba 
ends of benevolence often require us, to seek, not 
the infliction of deserved retribution upon the otfea- 
dersvbut their repentance and consequent emancipa-> 
tSon Irom the consequences of their crimes. Tp respect 
simply their susceptibilities for happiness under tuch 
circumstances, and to seek their return to virtue as 
a means to this end, and that with all the earnestness 
and sincerity that we should have done, had we not 
been the objects of any ilUtreatment from them 
^Aatever, this is the virtue of forbearance. To be 
as kind and well-wishing towards the most wicke4 
as the most virtuous, towards our worst enemies^ aa 
our best friends, and actually to seek equally the 
good of all in the use of all the means in oaar power^ 
excepting when intrinsic j€»tice, and the general 
good imperiously demand the descent of meriled 
retributions^ and then to breathe the 8»timent, let 
the 9Word of justice descend without intermptioiii 
alhd that from no prompting of ilUwill, this is tbs 
essential characterise of all the tnAy virtuousi 
Without these two apparently opposite principles 
kaitttoniously blended in the formatioaof okanioteiv 
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there can be no real virtue. Every one knows him- 
mH as now being or having been the object of infi- 
nite forbearance, and can not but know that he de- 
icarves to have "judgment without mercy" himself, 
unless he exercises the same spirit toward others. 

When an individual has violated the law of duty 
in respect to others, he is, till repentance is mani- 
fested, properly excluded from those endearing and 
friendly relations which he would otherwise sustain 
to those against whom he has offended. To restore 
him fully and heartily to those friendly relations, on 
the manifestation of repentance on his part, this is 
the virtue of forgiveness. Forbearance we may 
exercise toward all, however guilty and incorrigible. 
Forgiveness, as distinguished from forbearance, can 
be exercised only toward those who have manifested 
repentance. The term forgiveness is sometimes used 
as including both these forms of virtue. When used 
in a strictly philosophical sense, however, it is restor- 
ing to the endearing or friendly relations before ex- 
isting, on the condition of manifested repentance. 
The duty of forgiveness^ unlimited and whole- 
hearted, on such conditions, is a necessary intuiUon 
of the universal intelligence. In its absence, the 
hope of forgiveness, on our part, is vain. 

DtUyof Condescermoiu 

Two elements characterize this form of virtue. 
1. A deep and tender interest in the necessities of 
all beings capable of ^ood, how far soever they may 
be beneath us, in rank, capacities, or condition. 2. 
A ready adaptaticm of ourselves to their capacities 
and circumstances, for the purpose of doing them 
all the good in our power. To a truly gocnl man^ 
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all creatures are objects of benevokiDt regai^d, and 
no act of condescension is too low, which is deemed 
requisite to accomplish the ends of benevolence. The 
opposite spirit, to wit, pride of > rank, place, or c(»)di- 
tion, a spirit which looks down with contempt-or 
cold indifference upon the least of all the family of 
man, has no place whatever in a truly virtuous mimd. 
With it, real virtue, in no form whatever, can possi- 
bly co-exist. 

Kindness and Beneficence to the Afflicted. 

Every person when afflicted, devolves It upon 
eveiy other knowing the fact, as a sacred duty, to 
sympathize with him in his sufferings, and when 
practicable, to extend relief. Every person, in such 
circumstances, also, deprecates, as a foul crime, any 
advantage taken of his necessities, to deprive him of 
any of his possessions, without a fair equivalent. The 
following principles may be laid down as binding us 
in our relations to the afflicted: 

1. It should be regarded by us as one of the first 
duties of life to extend relief when able, to individ- 
uals in such circumstances. 

' 2. Gifts which are bestowed, when it can be done, 
so as to enable the necessitous to relieve themselves 
by their own efforts, are most wisely conferred. 

3. Any benefactions which are so conferred as to 
encourage indolence or imposition are far worse than 
useless. 

4. Such should be the attitude of all who are able 
to afford relief to the really helpless, toward that 
class of individuals, that they may not only have re- 
lief, but may be assured that they will not be left to 
suffer. The fear of what is to come is the great 
source of unhappmess to per$cms thus reduced. 
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ST. Gifts should be so conferred, as to indicate, in 
their bestowment, a deep sympathy with the condi- 
tion of the sufferer. This sympathy attending the 
gift, often confers for more lasting good than the gift 
itself* 

Duty of Meekness. 

This form of virtue has reference to the manner 
in which forbearance, condescension, forgiveness, 
&c., should be exercised, to the kind, gentle and 
bland spirit with which injuries are to be endured, 
the repentance of offenders sought, benefactions 
conferred upon the needy, and wrath turned away, 
by the return of a " soft answer." Few forms of 
virtue are spoken of with more commendation in 
the scriptures than this. Eph. 4 : 2 : " That ye walk 
with all lowliness and meekness." 2 Cor. 10 : 1 : 
" We beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ." Col. 3: 12: "Put on therefore, meekness, 
long-suffering." 2 Tim. 2 : 25 : *' In meekness in- 
structmg those who oppose themsdjves." Tit. 3:2: 
" But gentle, shewing all meekness unto all men." 
Real greatness blended with meekness presents one 
of the most beautiful and sublime forms of virtue 
wiiich sanctified humanity even ever puts on. 

GhcUitude. 

That gratitude to a benefactor is a sacred duty, 
and the want of it one of the most odious forms of 
depravity ever witnessed, all will readily admit. To* 
know our duty in the relations of recipients of good 
from others, we need to understand the essential el- 
ements of this form of virtue. Among them I notice 
the following: 
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1. A cherished remwnbrance of the acJt itsdf. In 
4u truly grateful mind, the act referred to lies embalm'* 
ed as one of the heart's priceless treasures, 

2. The exercise of gratitude also intplies the cherish- 
ing of all those sentiments and feelings which unito 
the heart, in the tenderest bonds, to the benefactor 
himself. 

3. A tender and affectionate recognhioa of all oth- 
er existing claims of the benefactor upon us, is anoth- 
er important element of true gratitude. How sacred^ 
in the estimation of a grateful child, are all pcweatal 
claims I'endered, by a remembrance of the contini^ 
acts of parental kindness. A violation of any sacred 
claim; of any kind whatever, which a benefactor ha« 
upon us,, is, in: universal estimation, one of the most 
flagrant forms of crime conceivaWe. 

4. Another important element of the state of mind 
of i^hich I am speaking — an element deserving spe- 
cial notice, is, a disposition to disclose to othew, the 
kindness of a benefactor,, as a means of revealing bis 
character and goodness to them. An individual, un^ 
der the influence of truie gratitiade, never tires in 
speaking of his benefactor. 

5. One other element of this mental state, deserves 
special notice, to wit, a disposition to reward tiie hm* 
efactor on the one hand, and to perform similar acts 
of beneficence to the oecessitous, on the other. A 
truly grateful man is of course, and of necessity, a 
universal philantiiropist. Such is gratitude. To 
cherish it, and regulate its exercise und^ th^ ^tt- 
eontroUing idea of duty^ ia one of the moft beM^UbL- 
fi>vms of moral virtue. 
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This is a work of 375 pp., 12mo, 75 cts. It is written^ in an 
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is cdso highly entertaining. Whatever may be thou^t of the pecu- 
liarities of Dr. Jennings' Theory, it is believed that few will be 
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work candidly and beautifulty written by a man 6f eminent medical 
attainments. It contains a, fitnd of important matter, vital to every 
family. If it accomplishes nothing else, it is worth the price of the 
work to be convinced of the inutility if not direct injury of so much 
druggiug and dosing as is common at the present day. Says Dr; 
Wm. A. Alcott, referring to Dr, Jennings and his work — " I most 
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